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Unlike your other rising costs of production (in payrolls, 
machines and raw materials) the soaring cost of eye accidents is 
one expense you can definitely do something about. You can 
“roll back” this unnecessary cost 98% because eye 
accidents are preventable when shop workers wear safety 
goggles. The average cost of goggles is about $1.50 —even the 
slightest eye accidents they prevent average over $15.00. Your 
nearest AO Safety Representative can show you case 
histories of plants similar to yours where an adequate eye 
protection program has been eye-opening in costs saved! 

Safety 
Division 
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EXTRUDED POLYSTYRENE SIDE SHIELDS BY SANDEE 


S ANDEE chose "POLYSTYRENE” for the production 
of its "POLY-LITE” Fluorescent Light Sections be¬ 
cause of its outstanding properties for this applica¬ 
tion. Study the properties listed here and you will agree that 
these features, plus Sandee technology, create a combination 
unequaled for the development of your new fixtures to give 
the maximum in aesthetic and functional lighting. 

Sandee production experience plus the satisfaction of many 
customers verifies the choice of POLYSTYRENE for these 
Extruded Fluorescent Fixture Sections. This experience is 
available to you now without the necessity of an extended 
trial period—so contact Sandee on your new, modern highly 
efficient fluorescent fixtures. 

"POLY-LITE” IS A GUARANTEE OF QUALITY 


OUTSTANDING 

PROPERTIES 

OF SANDEE 

POLYSTYRENE 

1. SptciHt Gravity 

-1.05 

2 Sfrtngrfc 

-5500 to 7000 P.S.I. 

3. Impact 

— 0.5 ft. Ibt. (notchod) 

4, H 0 of distortion 

-175°F 

5. ttigidity 

— Cxcollont 

1 6. Dfm«flfiofia/Sfobf/if/ — 

7. Wator Absorption 

— Nil 

$. Burning Bato 

-Slow 

9. Cloctrieol proportios ^BxcoUont 

10. Odor 

— Mono 

11. Color 

^ Unlimitod 

92, Finish — 

High Gloss if 0«s/r«<^ 




anwhactutin^ Company 


M. 


EXTRUDED 


PLASTICS AND SPECIAL 
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FN these unique, arc-type furnaces at the Norton electric furnace plant 
^ near Niagara Falls is produced ALUNDUM abrasive — fused at }700“F 
from mineral bauxite. 


Introduced to industry by Norton in 1901 this first electric-furnace-made 
aluminum oxide abrasive revolutionized the grinding of steels because of its 
combination of hardness, sharpness and toughness. 


Subsequent Norton developments were designated as 38 ALUNDUM and 57 
ALUNDUM—and then in 1946 came the sensational 32 ALUNDUM abrasive. 


Today ALUNDUM abrasive in its various forrtis 
is the world's most widely used abrasive. 


NORTON COMPANY • WORCESTER 6. MASS 

(BEHKMANNING. TROY, N. Y. IS A NORTON DIVISION) 


ABRASIVES • GRINDING WHEELS • GRINDING AND LAPRING MACHINES • REFRACTORIES • POROUS MEDIUMS • NDN-SLIP FLOORS 
NORBIDE PRODUCTS • LABELING MACHINES • (BEHR-MANNING DIVISION; COATED ABRASIVES AND SHARPENING STONES) 


NORTON ABRASIVES 
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History-making power stations 





No.8 

Somerset Station — 


MONTAUP ELECTRIC COMPANY 


I N a very real sense Somerset Station 
is a pioneer in the utility field. 
Progress in steam generation for pub¬ 
lic utilities has been almost wholly 
along the lines of improved designs of 
conventional types of equipment and 
the adoption of higher steam pressures 
and temperatures. But use of the basic 
principle of natural circulation of water 
in boilers has remained the rule in 
American power practice. 

It was truly history-making then, 
when, in 1942, the Montaup Electric 
Q)mp>any of Fall River, Mass., installed 
a radically different boiler ... a forced 
circulation boiler in which the water is 
circulated by pumps instead of being 
allowed to follow its namral thermal 
circulation. The principle of forced cir¬ 
culation had been used commercially in 
Europe but in connection with boilers 
of smaller size. This was the first appli¬ 
cation in an American power station 
and had the further distinction of being 
the first boiler to produce steam at a 
temperature as high as 960 deg. Fahr. 
It was also one of the two highest pres¬ 
sure boilers in this country. A major 
advantage was the adaptability of the 
design to the available space which per¬ 
mitted substantially higher capacity 
than could have been obtained from a 


natural circulation boiler. Actually it 
was fitted into a space originally 
intended for a boiler with one-fifth of 
its capacity. 

This drastic departure from conven¬ 
tional practice — watched critically by 
leading power engineers everywhere — 
required courage, because of the large 
financial risks, and engineering com¬ 
petence of a high order to solve the 
many technical problems. That Qjmbus- 
tion Engineering, designers and builders 
of the boiler, the Montaup Electric Co. 
and their consulting engineers. Stone 
and Webster Engineering Corp., solved 
these problems has been demonstrated 
by the boiler’s performance record over 
the past five years. Not only is it one of 
the most successful big boiler installa¬ 
tions in the country, but it has proved 
that forced circulation affords impor¬ 
tant operating advantages for large 
power stations. 


COMBUSTION 

ENGINEERING 


200 MADISON AVENUE • NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


The association of C-E with Somerset 
and many other power stations that have 
made history speaks for itself. The ex¬ 
perience, special skills and advanced 
engineering that have brought about 
these associations are available to you, 
whether you need a boiler to produce 
less than a thousand or more than a mil¬ 
lion pounds of steam per hour. 


These three factors are the unwritten 
plus-values in every C-E contract — 

Y^nowledge — to solve today’s, 
and tomorrow’s, steam generating 
problems. 

Experience- to interpret, from a 
world-wide background in every im¬ 
portant industry, the specific needs of 
each installation. 

Eucilities — to manufacture com¬ 
plete steam generating units for every 
capacity from 1000 pounds of steam 
per hour up to the largest. B-iso 






Engineering Know-How 

Cabot Engineering Know-How must extend 
beyond the mere manufacture of carbon black. 
This system for handling black in bulk is a good 
example. It is an application of the principle that 
the job is not done until the material is delivered. 

Moving horizontal belts and bucket elevators 
transfer the black from CABX hopper cars on 
sidings at rubber plants, directly into the factory 
itself. Benefits to tire manufacturers include 
lower costs, improved processing methods, better 



labor relations. These are results to which a 
highly important contributing factor has been 
Cabot Engineering Know-How. 


10" X 7" BUCKET ELEVATOR 


12 BELT CONVEYOR 
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16" BELT CONVEYOR 


TRACK HOPPER 



GODFREY L. CABOL INC. 

77 Franklin Street, Boston 10, Mass. 
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NOW!. 5 


HORSEPOWER 


No. 2 VERTICAL MILLING MACHINE 



for heavier cuts 


Swiveling spindle head offers 
quick angular settings. 


THIS NEW MACHINE embodies all the production¬ 
boosting features of the popular No. 2 Light Type ma¬ 
chine plus extra power and rigidity for work requiring 
heavier cuts. In addition, it has greater throat distance, 
suitable spindle speeds for larger cutters and has many 
useful attachments. 


For complete details on this new machine, write 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence 1, R. I., U. S. A. 


BROWN & SHARPE 



Hevi Duty Electric Co. 

Surges Transformers 

With the acquisition of the Surges Elec¬ 
tric Company of Milwaukee, Hevi Dufy 
can now offer quality dry type aircooled 
transformers with or without tap chang¬ 
ing switches as well as special trans¬ 
formers for special requirements. An 
accelerated program of modernization 
will present opportunities for increased 
production and good delivery schedules. 

Write for Bulletin S-46JJ 

HAROLD E. KOCH '22, Pftidtnt 

ELTON E. STAPLES '26, DUtrlct Manager, Cr.v.fanrf 


HEVI DUTY ELECTRIC COMPANY 



I1.WAVKEE X, 


ItECT.IC tXCtUttVIlK 

WiSCdNBtN 


THE TABULAR VIEW 


Minute Man. — The pen-and-ink drawing of the Lex¬ 
ington Minute Man, which graces The Review’s cover 
this month, appropriately commemorates the events 
of Lexington and Concord in April, 1775, when “em¬ 
battled farmers . . . fired the shot heard round the 
world.” The appropriateness of the April cover is 
further enhanced by the fact that it was executed by 
able artist Sidney L. Kaye, ’30. 

If orkmun'’s Slant. — Well known to Review readers 
for his able commentaries on the social effects of mod¬ 
ern industrial life. Dr. Paul Meadows attempts to 
answer the question “What’s on the Worker’s Mind?” 
(page 32!2) by a descriptive .sununary of public opinion 
polls, chiefly those of Roper, Gallup, and polls reported 
in Public Opinion Quarterly. Dr. Meadows is associate 
professor of sociology at the University of Nebra.ska. 

Revolutionary Mathematician. —The story of 
Evariste Galois is that of a brilliant Frenchman whose 
outstanding mathematical work was prematurely ended 
at the age of 20. The biography of this unheralded math¬ 
ematical genius is ably recounted (page 316) by David 
AND Chaklotte B. Landau. The Galois biography is 
the product of a happy collaboration of an engineer, 
specializing in stress studies and elastic theory, and his 
wife, a teacher and writer on scientists and scientific 
matters, who is, as well, a graduate in science from 
French schools. 

Daily Hibernation. — Any interested observer is able 
to determine by experiment the individual factors 
which go to make sleep such an important and pleasant 
part of our daily hves. To such lay observations the 
authors of “Ah, Sweet Mystery of Sleep” (page 319) 
add a distinctly professional touch. Dr. M. F. Ashley 
Montagu, already known to Review readers through 
his articles on matters relating to medicine, is associate 
professor of anatomy at the Hahnemann Medical 
College and Hospital of Philadelphia. He is assisted in 
his professional work by coauthor Edward Milton, 
member of Harvard’s class of 1933 and a former major 
in the United States Army. 

Quantitative Biology. — Perhaps the “numbers 
racket” does not exactly come to the aid of workers in 
the agricultural sciences, but something akin to it is a 
most valuable aid to the worker in the biological sci¬ 
ences. Indeed, Frederic W. Nordsiek, ’31, shows 
(page 313) that progress in modem biological sciences 
would be much impaired without benefit of statistical 
analysis. Mr. Nordsiek is assistant to the director. De¬ 
partment of Applied Research, Standard Brands, Inc. 

Wright Era. — Comments on the quiet, modest life 
and methodical working habits of Orville Wright, whose 
recent death closes a bright chapter in American initia¬ 
tive, are given (page 309) by genial Fred C. Kelly, 
close associate with the Ohio inventors. In Review 
articles, as well as in the volume The Wright Brothers, 
Mr. Kelly has told the story of two modest inventors. 
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QUIZ ON HIGH SPEED STEELS 


r 



Q. How long hove molybdenum high speed steels 
been used successfully? 

A. For about 15 years. 

Q. Why are molybdenum high speed steels pre¬ 
ferred to 18-4-1 by many large consumers of 
tool steels? 

A* They’re tougher. Do a better job for less money. 
They’re from 10< to 20i a pound cheaper. In 
addition, the molybdenum steels have from 
6% to 9% lower density, so if you make your 
own tools, you get more tools for a given gross 
weight.* 

Q. Where are users finding molybdenum high 
speed tool steels superior? 

A* In twist drills. In hacksaw blades. In milling, 
slotting, and slitting saws. In taps, chasers, 
broaches, reamers, hobs, milling cutters, lathe 
and planer tools. Can be used for all classes of 
high speed tools with good results. 

Q. Is there any special trick needed in heat treat¬ 
ing molybdenum high speed tool steels? 

A. No. In modern furnaces, molybdenum high 
speed tool steels are as easy to harden 
properly as 18-4-1. And they cost much less— 
and save money on the job. 

*Our booklet on molybdenum high speed steels will give you 

proof of these statements. Write for it. 


MOITBDIC OXIDE—BRIQUETTED OR CANNED • F E R R O M O L Y B D E N U M • "CALCIUM MOLYBDATE" 
CLIMAX FURNISHES AUTHORITATIVE ENGINEERING DATA ON MOLYBDENUM A F F11 C A T I O N S. 


Climax Mol 


en^m Coimpany 


sob .Fifth Avenue /* New York City 
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STARRBTT TOOLS combine quality, ac¬ 
curacy and fine workmanship—the choice 
of all skilled craftsmen for precision 
measuring. 

Write for Sfarreff Cafo/og No. 26 "1.” 


STARRETT 

mcniftN Tooii • iiAi mtiuiois 
trill TAPIS • eiOUNP lUT STOCK 
HACKSAWS • lAHO SA*! 101 COniNO 
eiTAl, wool, PIASTICS 

$11/ Through Your D>cfribuler 


THI1.1. STARtm CO. • WfUi Gmnms T00lmMim * ATHOL MASSACHUSETTS. U.S.A. 


MAIL RETURNS 


Stacks—Straight and Flaring 

From Edwin C. Smith, ’91: 

In the picture of the “Last Spike Ceremonies” (page 264), one loco¬ 
motive is shown with a straight stack and one with the flaring funnel 
type. In my mind the funnel-shaped stack has been associated with the 
old “wood burner” while the straight stack was the hallmark of the 
coal burner. Recently, some inquiries were made but without results. 
One correspondent, an old railroad man, was sure the above was right 
but on attempting to support his belief from records was unable to do 
so. In my almost 80 years of travel and observation, the straight stack 
has prevailed, but I recall, back in the late ’Seventies seeing one or two 
of the f unn el type which were identified to me as “wood burners.” The 
stack with which I was most familiar was called the “diamond head,” 
according to my recollection. That, like the funnel stack was set prac¬ 
tically at the extreme front end of the boiler. Then the body of the 
boiler was, as recalled, extended to form a cinder trap, replacing the old 
screen spark arrester. 

Now, the above is rather a hmlgepodgc of old recollections but I am 
fatuously interested in learning whether the funnel type was character¬ 
istic of the wood burner or just a circumstance. 

Providence, R. I. 

On Our ^Cobblestones” Cover 

From Marshall O. Leighton, ’96: 

Were The Review not so sound a magazine in respect of exactitude 
of expression, I would not have been startled this morning when I took 
up my March number. 

The cover exhibits a remarkably fine reproduction of good old granite 
paving blocks, which in my boyhood days were the latest thing in city 
street paving. We called them Belgian blocks. I gazed at them for some 
time amid nostalgic sentiments. To my astonishment I observed, when 
I reached page 255, that the title was “Cobblestones.” Cobblestones are 
natural rounded stones large enough to be used for paving. 

Washington 5, D. C. 



The Cambridge Record¬ 
ing Gas Analyzer continuously 
analyzes and records as many as six con¬ 
stituents of a gas. Eliminates intermittent, 
slow and expensive manual gas analysis. 
Accurate . . . Sensitive . . . Simple. No 
moving parts; utilizes thermal conduc¬ 
tivity principle. 

Makes possible substantial savings 
in the operation of kilns, production 
of inert gases, and in metallurgical, 
petroleum, and other chemical proc¬ 
esses. Single- and Multi-point instru¬ 
ments are available for a wide variety 
of applications. 

Send for literature mentioning application 

CAMBRIDGE 

INSTRUMENT COMPANY, INC. 


3707 Grand Central Terminal, New York 17] 


Pioneer Manufacturers of 


PRECISION INSTRUMENTS 


JFell, Then—We Are Young! 

From W'iluam C. Pickersgill, ’00: 

The cover of the March issue is a very interesting photograph but as 
you undoubtedly know these are not cobblestones. Perhaps some are 
too young to remember what real cobblestones looked and felt like when 
riding over them on a bicycle. Good old square-cut granite blocks are 
a luxury compared with a real cobblestone. 

This is not a criticism of The Review. I enjoy it very much and wish 
you all success. It may be just a memory brought to mind by an old 
photograph of some ’99 and ’00 boys which I happened to run across a 
few days ago. 

Newton Highlands, Mass. 


Speed with 
Economy 

Bilk*^fr~KnoU Corp. 

If your production needs call for a new build¬ 
ing, you certainly want it quickly . . . But 
don’t overlook quality. Choose a builder 
with a record for both speed and good 
workmanship. 

W. J. BARNEY CORPORATION 

101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 

INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION 

Alfrvd T. GlosicN, '20, Viet Pntidt$tl 










Offices in Principal Cities 
In Canodo: 

Carbidt and Carbon Chemicals, Limited, Toronto 


April, 1948 


For more than t wntv years Carbide and 
Cari)on Chemieals Corjioration has main¬ 
tained a staff of technically trained repre¬ 
sentatives to serve its customers throughout 
the country. Now, more than ever, this 
[K)licy means time and effort saved for you. 

Every Carbide representative is a gradu¬ 
ate chemist or chemical engineer. This 
basic technical knowledge, plus research 
experience in our laboratories, special 
training in our home oflice, and practical 
knowledge gained in the field, gives our 
representative the background needed to 
he of assistance to all three, the men in 
your plant, your laboratory, and your 
purchasing department. 

When you have problems involving the 
use, development, or purchase of chemicals, 
call our nearest ofTicc and discuss them 
with a Carbide representative. And if you 
would like a copy of our catalog, "Syn¬ 
thetic Organic Chemicals,” please address 
Department ".4.” 


Laboratory 


Unit of Union Carbidn and Carbon Corporation ^ 

30 East 42n(l Street QIS New York 17, N. Y. 1 
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First new kind of tire in 15 years!” 

car makers say 

AUTO MEN QUICKLY PUT GOODYEAR’S GREAT NEW SUPER-CUSHIONS ON THEIR NEW CARS! HERE’S WHY; 



Conventional Tire 


28to32lbi 

of air 

piBSSure y 


Super-Cushion 


More Air 
/-B«tonly24lbs.' 
\of oir pressurey 


^ Cars ride softer—handle easier and more safely! 

Suprer-Cushions are bigger, softer than conventional 
tires. Run on only 24 lbs. of air pressure. You get an un¬ 
believably smoother, softer ride. Your car handles with 
an ease and stability you’ve never known— hugs the 
road, ilows around turns. 


Super-Cushion licks lateral shock — slashes car 
maintenance costs! The Super-Cushion is first to lick 
lateral (crosswise) shock. Pillow-like Super-Cushions 
soak up these crosswise jolts, soak up vibration. That 
means less stress and strain on you and your car! Fewer 
rattles, fewer repair bills! 



^ Super-Cushions give greater mileage—have extra 
* resistance to blowouts! Super-Cushions run cooler. 
By keeping heat down, they boost wear up —averaging 
more mileage than the finest standard tires! Softer Super- 
Cu.shions “roll with the punch,” are harder to cut or 
bruise, have extra resistance to blowouts. 

And bigger Sujjer-Cushions “dress up” any car! 


S«« your Goodyear dealer nov^ 


ond switch to Super-Cushions 


riie new 


Super-Cushion T.M., The Goodyear 'I'ire & Kubljer Company 
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The Trend of Affairs 


Orville Wright at Work 

By Fbed C. Kelly 

RVILLE WRIGHT’S greatest pleasure, to the end 
of his life, was in his work. Less interested in 
benefiting from what he found out than in satisfy¬ 
ing intellectual curiosity, he continued to be an inventor. 
He spent every day, usually including Sunday, at his 
office and laboratory which have been dismantled since 
Mr. Wright’s death. The place was a one-story building 
at 15 North Broadway on the west side of Dayton, about 
four miles from his home and within short walking 
distance of the site of the Wright bicycle shop, where 
work on the airplane started. The front of the office 
building was suggestive of a village bank. There were 
two rooms in the office part — one a sort of reception 
room, severely furnished. Back of this room was an im¬ 
mense fireproof vault containing the voluminous Wright 
archives of scientific work covering a period of nearly 50 
years. Across a small hallway was the office workroom. 
The whole place had a working atmosphere, with nothing 
about it of coziness or comfort such as a man in retirement 
might want if he were seeking only a place in which to 
loaf or put in his time. 

Back of the office part of the building, a few steps down, 
was to be found the laboratory, a fully equipped machine 
shop, 40 by 60 feet. Here Orville Wright devoted himself 
to whatever scientific project claimed his interest. It was 
here that he invented the spht-wing flap. 

As faster, more powerful, planes were being designed 
after World War I, there was need of means for slowing 
them down when making landings. Orville hit on the idea 
of the split-wing flap, the performance of which he first 
demonstrated in his small wind tunnel in December, 1920. 
He was able to prove that by lowering a flap — part of 
the wing surface hinged along a line several inches forward 
from, and parallel to, the rear edge — a pilot could in¬ 
crease the wind resistance of the wing and retard the 
speed of the machine. Through the Dayton Wright Com¬ 


pany, Orville offered the invention to the United States 
Navy in April, 1921, although he did not patent it until 
May 21 of that year. By July 15, 1921, the Dayton 
Wright Company was offering a plane, that included the 
invention, to the United States Army. But neither the 
Navy nor the Army made any use of it for some time. 
In its issue of August, 1935, the Journal of the Royal 
Aeronautical Society, in Great Britain, commented edi¬ 
torially; “A patent for a split traveling edge was granted 
to Orville WVight in 1921, and it would be interesting to 
know why it was neglected for ten years or so.” 

Not all OrviUe Wright’s inventions, many of which he 
has never even bothered to patent, have to do with avia¬ 
tion. Recently, he devoted much time to the perfection 
of a machine for writing and translating cipher codes. 

A person would have been fairly safe in setting his 
watch by Orville Wright’s arrival at his oflBce in the 
morning, as pimctually at 8:30 as if he had to punch a 
time clock. And he was equally sure to return from lunch, 
which he nearly always ate at home, at exactly 1:30. 

Unseeing Eyes 

T he concept of micro-organisms as causes of disease at 
first seemetl so improbable that the germ theory of 
infection was doubted in some quarters until well into the 
Twentieth Century. How much greater a challenge to the 
human imagmation, then, was the idea of a submicro- 
scopic parasite that preys upon microscopic bacteria. 
Such a parasite is bacteriophage, first announced by 
d’llerelle a quarter of a century ago. In 1925, Sinclair 
Lewis capitalized on the dramatic nature of bacteriophage 
by making it the research subject pursued by the hero 
of his novel Arrowsmith. Phage was soon found to be an 
important element in the balance of nature, as for ex¬ 
ample in the destruction of bacteria in heavily polluted 
waters, and phage also developed economic significance 
when it proved to be the cause of previously unexplained 
difficidties in certain industrial fermentations. 



(309) 
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Photoby K. H. StTtioiD from Black Star 

Great lAikes boat anchored in Cuyahoga River 


D’Herelle’s pioneer work with iiacteriophage was soon 
confirmed by other workers, although this subseciuent 
research was done by studying only effects, without 
observation of the phage itself. Since bacteria come close 
to the limit of visibility afforded by the compound micro¬ 
scope, the best optical instrument available at that time, 
a search for entities still .smaller than bacteria seemed 
pointless. Rut fortunately biologists are accustomed to 
studymg effects of agents without coming to grips with 
the agent itself; thus much of the work with vitamins, 
hormones, and enzymes was, and still is, done in such 
terms, by working with more or less crude concentrates, 
but with no conception of the nature of the active sub¬ 
stance involved. As the study of bacteriophage progressed, 
a theory gaincil some acceptance to the effect that it was 
enzymic in nature, rather than being an organizeil entity 
as postulated by its discoverer. 

Then invention of the electron microscoiie pushed the 
range of human vision beyond its previous barrier, the 
wavelength of light. By 1943 bacteria under attack by 
bacteriophage had been ob.servxd extensively under the 
electron microscope, and were seen to contain particles not 
present in other bacteria, particles that logically were 
assumed to be the phage. The electron microscope, how¬ 
ever, can be applied only to stationarj' objects, and there¬ 
fore when used to study microbes it is limited to observa¬ 
tion of dead and fixetl preparations. Therefore, the 


conclusive stage of this research had to await develop¬ 
ment of the phase microscope, which shows objects as 
minute as does the electron microscope, but permits ob¬ 
servation in the living, active state. Brought to bear upon 
bacteria affected by phage, the phase microscope revealed 
that the particles previously seen under the electron 
microscope pass through an interesting chain of events. 
They increase in size as they approach the victim, and 
the bacterium uiuler attack becomes immobilized. The 
particles then attach themselves to the bacterial cell, 
briefly diminish in size just after attachment, then in¬ 
crease in size. The bacterium bursts, releasing the flow 
of its protoplasm, and finally new particles, like the 
original ones, develop within the liberated protoplasm. 
The.se ob.servations showed beyond doubt that the par¬ 
ticles are surely bacteriophage, thus giving the quietus to 
the enzyme theory by establishing the phage to be an 
organized entity, withal necessarily different from life 
as we know it. 

In the light of the.se advances, preparations of bacteria 
infected by bacteriophage were studied intensively under 
the onlinary compound microscope, which provides mag¬ 
nifications up to some 1500 diameters, but no higher. 
Special staining techniques were developed to delineate 
the bacteriophage. With these stains, all of the stages of 
phage attack just described became clearly visible. Con¬ 
trary to the long-held behef that they were submicro- 
scopic, it is now clear, therefore, that bacteriophage is 
clearly visible under ordinary microscopes, provided the 
observer knows how to look and what to look for. 

This discovery stimulated a re-examination of d’ller- 
elle’s original publications. Startlingly enough, these 
papers revealed that he had observed bacteriophage 
under the ordinary microscope in the early 1920’s. Sub¬ 
sequent controversy about the nature of bacteriophage 
had apparently obscured this pronouncement. Thus, in a 
by-no-means unprecedented fashion, a well-articulated, 
early discovery was ignored, and lay fallow until other 
advances — in this mstance, invention of the electron 
and phase microscopes — had conditioned the scientific 
mind to its acceptance. 

Roll out the Barrel 

A CONTAINER widely used totlay that is still made 
e.\actly as it was in ancient Egypt is the wooden 
barrel. Prime advantage of the barrel is its extraordinary 
strength; this characteri.stic inheres in its shaix;, which is 
that of a doubly truncated ellipsoid. Since most of the 
barrel’s walls are therefore spheroidal in contour, they 
possess the great stnictural strength of the dome or 
multidirectional arch. Another advantage of the elhp- 
soidal shape is that the wooden barrel, when lying on its 
side, the proper position for moving, makes a virtually 
single-point contact with the floor. It is, therefore, almost 
as mobile as a sphere, but is easier to guide than a sphere 
liecause of its elongated shape. 

Any cooper w'ould shudder to hear the reference just 
made to the “side” of a barrel, for to him this area is 
known only as tlie “bilge.” Among other esoteric, withal 
euphonious, terms stemming from the antiquity of the 
cooper’s craft are: croze, chime, howel, hackleback, and 
cant; meaning, respectively, tlie groove near the ends of 
staves into which barrel heads fit, the section of staves 
between the croze and the end, the portion of the stave 
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that is grooved to make the croze, an untrimmed stave, 
and the outside piece of a multiple-piece barrel head. 

Wooden barrels are of two broad tyjies, tight and slack. 
Tight barrels are used for liquids, syrups, oils, greases, 
and similar substances requiring a fluid-tight container. 
Slack barrels are not liquid-tight: they are used to hold 
multifarious materials ranging from fresh fruits to nails 
and spikes, and when fitted with a sift-proof liner, arc 
used for dry powdered products, such as dry-milk solids or 
powdered detergents. 

Since the various plentifully available domestic woods 
have a wide array of physical properties, barrels may be 
made with correspondingly varied characteristics, to 
adapt them for siiecific uses. Thus, whisky barrels are 
made of quarter-sawed white oak, sj'rup barrels of gum- 
wood, fish barrels of ash, and so on. Illustrative of the 
extreme versatility of this container is that wine barrels 
have the porosity necessary for the “breathing through 
tlie wood” considered by vintners to be essential in the 
maturing of wines, whereas beer barrels are able to hold 
a carbonated fluid under considerable pressures. 

Use of cooperage through the centuries has given rise 
to complex and sometimes confused systems of units for 
materials packed in barrels. Toilay barrels are made in 
many sizes, but when currently .spoken of as a unit of 
capacity the barrel usually designates some 30 gallons. 
In general, a hogshead has twice the capacity of a barrel, 
a pipe, twice the capacity of a hogshead. The tierce, a 
barrel often used for shortenings and lard, is one-third of 
a pipe (literally tierce means a third), so that the tierce 
is intermediate in size between the barrel and the hogs¬ 
head. Although in recent decades little flour has lieen 
packed in barrels, the long-established (and still currently 
used) unit of flour weight is the barrel of 196 pounds. 
This odd weight derives from the fact that capacity of tlie 
flour barrel was originally set at 14 stone, the stone lieing 
an ancient and once variable weight unit, finally stand¬ 
ardized by British law at 14 pounds. 

To you, “pork barrel” may mean jiolitical patronage, 
but to the cooper the ]X)rk barrel is an important and 
rigidly defined item of his wares, made of 9/16th-inch oak 
or ash, planed inside and out, with heads having not more 
than six pieces and no cant under three inches in width, 
supplied for packing salt pork and similar cured meats. 

Mysterious Work Horse 

M ost hard-working and most versatile among the 
many industrially unportaut enzymes is invertase. 
Enzymes are biological agents that act like catalysts, to 
bring about changes or reactions without being changed 
or u.sed up themselves. Enzymes are valuable in industry 
because they often can produce effects at neutrality and at 
moderate temperatures, effects that could be produced 
by chemical means only with extreme acidity or alkalinity 
and high temperatures. Furthemiore, the siiecificity of 
enzymes is useful, since in general they attack only their 
particular substrates. Thus, an enzyme mixture widely 
used for desizing textiles vigorously breaks down both 
proteins and starches in the sizing, but does not in the 
least affect the textile fibers, whereas any chemical that 
could accomjilish the same purpo.se would also attack the 
fibers. 

lnverta.se is versatile in its applications, not in its func¬ 
tions, because it docs just one thing: it divides the mole- 
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cule of sucrose (common cane or lieet sugar), adds a 
molecule of water, and thereby produces one molecule 
each of the simple .sugars dextro.se and levulose, a mixture 
known as invert, .sugar. This change, called inversion, is 
part of the metabolism of many different types of living 
things, as demonstrated by the widesjireafl occurrence of 
inverta.se in nature. In the human Ix-ing inverta.se is found 
in the inte.stinal dige.stive juices, where it .serves to invert 
any sucrose in the dietary not pre\ iously invertetl by the 
acidity of the stomach juice. Sucrose' must be inverted as 
the first steji in its assimilation, since it cannot lie ab¬ 
sorbed, whereas both dextro.se and levulose can. Invertase 
also occurs in molds, in liacteria, in the .stems, leaves, 
blo.s.soms, and fniits of higher jilants, in the blood and 
eggs of invertebrates, in jirimitive animals, such as jelly- 
fi.sh, in the saliva and intestines of honeylx'cs, and in the 
ti.s.sue.s or body fluids of birds and of higher animals other 
tlum man. By far the riche.st natural source of inverta.se, 
however, is yeast. 

Technological u.ses of inverta.se include laboratory ap¬ 
plications for iireparation and isolation of certain .sugars, 
and as a reagent in the quantitative assay of sugars. 
Invertase also is involved in all industrial fermentations 
where alcohol is producetl from substrates containing 
sucrose, as invert sugar is fermentable, whereas sucrose 
is not. This means that invertase enters into the produc¬ 
tion of alcoholic leverages, as well as of industrial alcohol. 
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An iinjiortaut but often unrecognizetl runiification of this 
latter function of inverta.se is the inversion of sucro.se in 
yeast-leavened doughs for the making of baked foods. 
Invertase plays a role in the malting industry. It also is 
valuable in the production of invert sugar for use as such, 
in applications where the ordinarily cheaper method of 
inversion by acid and heat is not practical. In certain 
concentrations invert sugar is considerably sweeter than 
the sucrose from which it is derived, so that where sugars 
are used for the sake of sweetness, inversion may be eco¬ 
nomical. Furthennore invert sugar is more soluble than 
sucro.se; thus inverta.se may be used in confectionery 
centers prepared from .sucrose that are hard and firm 
when first made and thus can easily be handled for opera¬ 
tions, .such as chocolate coating, but later develop a 
desirable .softne.ss by invertase action and because of the 
greater solubility of invert .sugar. The paper industry can 
also make use of invertase because invert sugar is a com¬ 
monly employed plasticizing agent. The levulosc half of 
invert .sugar is the one with plasticizuig properties. 

De.spite the wide u.se of invertase, its nature remains a 
mystery. This of course is equally true of all the other 
enzymes. Some 200 enzymes have been identified by their 
effects, but only eight of them have been isolated in 
crystalline form, aiul even of the.se eight the chemical 
nature has not been established conclusiv^ely. Thus a re¬ 
cently published mon()gra])h about invertase examines 
over 400 references on the subject, but is unable to ex¬ 
tract from these a definite answer as to either the nature 
or mode of action of invertase. But despite its aura of 
mystery invertsise remains a most productive indu.strial 
work horse. 

Flying Salesman 

F ollowing a war, there have been marked advances 
in techniques of salesmanship stimulated either by 
war-develojied technifgies or the pressures of competition. 
After the (hvil War, for example, the development of the 
railway created the national salesman known as the 


drummer. The post-Spanish-American War period saw 
the introduction of the quota system, the telephone, and 
the standardized sales argument. After W'orld War 
I, marketing research techniques using the Hollerith 
punched card were introduced, and the automobile 
became an important vehicle for salesmen. 

Now, following World War II the airplane has rapidly 
risen to prominence in selling. Perhaps the chief patrons 
of commercial .air lines are business executives and sales¬ 
men. But in addition the airplane has become as familiar 
to sales staffs as Pullman cars or automobiles of prewar 
days. 

The flying age in selling is here in a new and startling 
fashion. The salesman who drives his own plane and even 
calls on customers by landing on company airfields along¬ 
side the factory is no longer a rarity. Entire corps of sales¬ 
men operate their own planes, and sales executives often 
own their own planes in which they visit branch offices. 
And of course executives who visit branch plants, call on 
principal customers, or drop down to Washington to see a 
government official are no longer to be numbered merely 
by the dozen but by the hundred. When it is realized that 
an hour of an executive’s time may be worth $100 to 
$500, it is easy to see that there is a real opportunity for 
the company plane or planes, with a company pilot and a 
systematic, planned use of tlieir modem time annihilator 
to speed up selling operations. 

Nor is this all. Demonstration planes, equipped with 
the firm’s products on display, can speed around the 
country, or even out of the United States, as some com¬ 
panies are now doing. District .sales meetings, operated 
by a crew which travels via such planes, or traveling dis¬ 
plays open to customers, who are delighted with the 
novelty of vi.siting an exhibit on a plane, are among the 
interesting possibilities. But the unexpected jx)ssibilities, 
•such as high-speed delivery of a heavy machine or sjiecial 
part, for example, make a favorable impression on cus¬ 
tomers and outspeed a coniiietitor. The flying sale.sman 
is a fixture already in our technologj' and has quietly and 
characteristically lajcome a part of our daily lives. 



Pritchett Hall, on the sec¬ 
ond floor of Walker Me¬ 
morial, has recently been 
completely remodeled and 
redecorated as a student 
lounge and milk bar. Con¬ 
veniently available to all 
Institute buildings and ac¬ 
tivities, the new lounge pro¬ 
vides a congenial recrea¬ 
tional center where students 
may entertain their guests 
or enjoy refreshments dur¬ 
ing the evening. The serv¬ 
ing counter is at the extreme 
right in this picture, al¬ 
though all but the entrance is 
removed from vieiv by the 
vertically striped screen. 





















The Mathematics of Life 

Denied the Physical Scientist’s Methods of Simplification, 
the Biologist Makes Increasing Use of Statistics in 
Analyzing the Results of His Research 

By Frederic W. Nordsiek 


N ot long ago biology was a purely qualitative 
science, preoccupied with such activities as 
nomenclature, classification, morphology, and 
anatomy. Consequently, as late as the 1930’s, students of 
biology received comparatively little training in mathe¬ 
matical analysis. But today the situation has changed 
and, at M.I.T., they receive as much mathematics as any 
other course of study at the Institute. Significantly, at 
M.I.T., the name of the biology course has been changed 
to Quantitative Biology. These observations reflect the 
extent to which mathematics (especially statistics, called 
the mathematics of experimentation) has now become an 
essential tool of the biologist. 

Statistical procedures must be u.sed to interpret quan¬ 
titative biological experiments chiefly because of the 
present relatively primitive state of biological knowledge, 
and the need to draw significant conclusions from experi¬ 
ments on few samples. The physical sciences are easier to 
deal with and hence are more advanced; there a known 
combination of causes usually leads to a fixed and pre¬ 
dictable result. Thus the physicist may readily set up a 
coil having a radius of two centimeters (r = 2) and four 
turns (A^ = 4). He can pass through this coil a current of 
precisely five amperes (/ = 5); and he knows that if he 
<loes so a magnetic field, II, of 6.28 oerstedf will result 
in the core of the .solenoid, since II = 2TAY/10r. Simi¬ 
larly, the chemist can weigh out 40.01 grams of .sodium 
hydroxide and 36.47 grams of hydrochloric acid, both of 
established purity; and he can foretell with a.ssurance 
that if such quantities of the.se two compounds are mixed, 
they will neutralize each other and will produce 58.45 
grams of sodium chloride and 18.02 grams of water 
(NaOH + HCI -> NaCI -t- HjO). 

In sharp contrast, the biologist rarely can equalize or 
otherwise precisely control his experimental elements at 
the beginning of a study. Suppose he wishes to learn the 
effect of a certain food upon the growth rate of albino rats 
or on the English setters shown in the illustrations. Can 
he hope to start with two or more animals of exactly the 
same weight? Very rarely is he able to do so, because even 
among animals bom of the .same parents and in the same 
litter, marked differences in weight usually exist at birth, 
and these differences widen as the animals mature. This 
disparity is tme despite u.se of highly standardized strains 
of animals that have been bre<l for decades specifically 
for laboratory use. 

Granted, then, that the biologi.st .seldom can establi.sh 
his initial experimental framework with precision, to 
what extent can he control his variables in the comrse of 
a study? Referring again to a simple feeding experiment, 
can precisely fixed amounts of ration always be fed? 
Again the answer is no, because if animals are allowed to 


eat freely, they are apt to consume differing quantities. 
Precisely weighed amounts of food can be given by forced 
feeding, but this procedure is abnormal and may distort 
results because of injury or distress to the animals. 

Extending the illustration afforded by an elementary 
feeding study, let us finally consider the happy but rare 
situation where two litter-mate animals are fomid that 
have the same initial weight and consume the same 
amount of food at the same rate. Even under such con¬ 
ditions of virtually unattainable perfection, the animals 
probably would not weigh the same at the conclusion of 
the experiment. In short, i)resumably equalized conditions 
in biological research are apt to lead to unequal re.sults. 

Obstacles to Quantitation in Biology 

The relatively uncomplicated experiment just cited 
demonstrates three obstacles faced by the biologist in 
quantitative research. Seldom can he equalize the ex¬ 
perimental and control elements at the outset of a study. 
Rarely can he adjust his experimental variables with pre¬ 
cision. Finally, even if by sheer good fortune these two 
factors are held constant, the outcome still probably will 
be variable. 

Whence these obstacles to quantitation in biology? 
They stem from the fact that significant biological re¬ 
search must be done with whole living organisms, because 
in 'vitro experiments at best yield limited information. 
Therefore, unlike the physicist or chemist, the biologist 



HEIGHT IN DECIMETERS 

Tlie rectangles represent the relatitv frequency with which com 
plants grow to the heights indicated on the abscissa, according to 
a study of530 plants of the same variety and age and grown on the 
same plot of land (Emerson, R. A., and East, E. M., Nebraska 
Export Station Research Bulletin 2, 1913). The smooth curve is 
the normal distribution curve which might be expected to result 
when a very large (theoretically, infinite) number of plants are 
examined. The normal distribution curve plays an importaM role 
in biological studies; in a sense it is the basis of "the mathematics 
of life." 
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I 'nlike the physicist or chemist, the 
biologist cannot segregate his prob¬ 
lem into elementary indeperultmt 
and isolnteii components for subse¬ 
quent integration into a complex 
system baseil on the principle of 
linear superposition. Instead, he 
must deal immediately with a com¬ 
plex system, which is the living 
plant or animal. If he wishes to 
study the effect of certain food on 
the growth of animals, he tvill be 
fortunate if he can find a group of 
animals of the same ueight and size 
and belonging to the same litter. 
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caunot segregate his problems into elementary compon¬ 
ents like electromagnets or acid-base reactions, for sub¬ 
sequent integration into complex systems. Instead he 
must deal immediately with a complex system, which is 
the living plant or animal. But today only the most 
superficial a.spects of the functionings of living things are 
understoo<l. As a residt the biologi.st encounters in every 
organi.sm many variables which he does not know, and 
hence cannot control. Such unknowns may outweigh the 
factors that he understands and is able to vary experi¬ 
mentally at will. 

Yet a point has long since been reached where biologi¬ 
cal sciences e.ssential to human welfare can adv^ance only 
to the extent that their findings are expre.s.se<l quantita¬ 
tively. Thus the i)harmacologi,st must establish dosages, 
the nutritionist needs to measure nutrient requirements in 
units as exact as milligrams, the immunologist must 
standardize serums and antitoxins derived from living 
animals. Fortunately statistics, an application of mathe¬ 
matics, “queen of the .sciences,” makes possible such 
quantitation on the basis of concepts we shall de.scribe, 
and by means of procedures tyi)ified by one we shall 
demonstrate presently. 

The \ornial Distribution 

A fundamental jjrinciple of biological statistics is that 
certain (pialities of samples .selected at random do not all 
have the same value but vary according to the normal 
distribution. This relationship is illustrated by the graph 
in which the n'ctanglcs show the heights of 530 corn 
plants of the same variety anil the same age, grown on the 
same plot. Ob.serve first that, as would be expected in the 
light of our di.scu.s.sion .so far, the.se plants arc not alike in 
size, de.spite their common nature and environment. The 
heights range all the way from 7 to 21 decimeters; but 
extremely short and extremely tall j)lants are relatively 
few, and most of the heights fall at or near 14 or 15 
decimeters. The curve that has been sketched in on the 
graph is called the curve of normal distribution; it is 
the curve which would result if an infinite number of 
objects — coni plants in this ca.se - were examined. 

The normal di.stribution is ubiquitous in nature as it 
is in other situations in which variations result from 
unassignable cau.scs. ft may be ob.served in weights of 
animals, numbers of ridges on the .shells of cnustaceans. 


numbers of colonies on agar plate cultures of bacteria, 
even in the volumes of loaves of bread, for bread loaves 
are tridy biological phenomena, since they are leavened 
by a living organism, yeast. 

Then, too, the normal di.stribution appears in broad 
terms in everyday experience and ob.scrvation. Thus peo¬ 
ple of middle stature arc often seen, whereas extremely 
.short or extremely tall jieople are relatively rare. A single 
normal distribution is not, however, reflected here, be¬ 
cause the heterogeneous popidation we see from day to 
day includes various racial stocks, each having its own 
characteristic height distribution. Atorcover, the height 
distribution of women is es.sentially the same as that of 
men, although the mean height of women is, of course, 
smaller than that for men. 

Chance in Statistics 

Why do quantitative characteristics of living things 
usually follow the normal distribution? Although the full 
answer to this question cannot be given here, a most 
illuminating insight may be gained by consideration of 
the fact that similar distributions also appear in certain 
nonbiological ijhenomena, such as residts of the tossing 
of coins. If a handful of coins is to.s.sed together repeatedly 
a sufficiently large number of times, the outcome accortl- 
ing to divi.sion between heads and tails will show much 
the same picture as do heights of corn plants (page 31.3). 
Tos.ses showing all heads or all tails will be as rare as the 
7 or 21 decimeter heights. Roughly equal numbers of 
heads and tails will be as commfin as the 14 and 15 deci¬ 
meter heights, and intermediate assortments of heads and 
tails will .slope off symmetrically like the intermediate 
corn heights. 

Coin tossing is usually thought of as governed by 
chance. Nevertheless all of the influences that determine 
the outcome of tosses are actually ponderables, such as 
position of coins in the hand, cleanliness and degree of 
wear of coins, force applicnl in tossing, angle of incidence 
of this force, height from the floor at which the to.ss is 
made, levelness of the floor, and resiliency of the floor 
covering. Therefore, “chance” in this sense is actu¬ 
ally the combined effect of numerous variables that are 
neither regulated nor mea.suretl. Does not this last 
phra.se have a familiar ring? Earlier in this article it was 
said, “the biologist encounters in every organism many 
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Should the biologist be fortunate 
enough to be ableto carry on experi¬ 
ments (such as those to determine 
the effect of certain foods) with ani¬ 
mals essentially identical at birth, 
icide differences in the weights of 
animals may be expected as the 
animals mature. Thus,thehiologist 
is rarely able to equalize or other- 
ivise precisely control his experi¬ 
mental elements during study, and 
hence he must resort to indirect 
means of evaUuiting his observa¬ 
tions. In the evaluation of his 
studies, statistics play a major role. 
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v'ariables which he does not know, and hence cannot con¬ 
trol.” The parallelism here is obvious. In fact the word 
“chance” is retained in statistical terminology to desig¬ 
nate this relationship. 

Overlapping IWormal Curves 

I>et us then accejit as axiomatic that, in general, bio¬ 
logical phenomena when suitably segregateil (such as 
separation of sexes in the height distribution of human 
beings) follow the normal distribution. To understand 
how this concept helps in interpreting quantitative 
studies of living things, suppose that the corn plants 
whose heights are shown in the graph are controls in an 
experiment, and that an identical group has been grown 
under the .same conditions except for addition to the soil 
of a fertilizer that has the effect of increasing height. The 
observed heights of the fertilized plants could then be 
arranged in an array like the graph. These results would 
also follow a curve of normal distribution, but one lying 
further to the right, in the region of greater heights. If 
both control and experimental groups thus include as 
many as 500 individuals, significance of results is easy to 
measure. For example, if the two distributions had 
identical conformations, and the peak and extremes for 
the fertilizeil com lay two decimeters higher than those 
for the control plants, the conclusion would be plain not 
only that the fertilizer had the effect of increasing 
heights, but also that it did so to the extent of some two 
decimeters. 

Note, however, that since the control plants range from 
7 to 21 decimeters in height, and the fertilized plants from 
9 to 23 decimeters, most of both groups lie in the common 
range, 9 to 21 decimeters. Furthermore, quite a few of the 
fertilized plants ,are actually shorter than quite a few of 
the control plants. What then of experiments where many 
less than 500 individuals are ob.ser\’’e<l, as u.sually must be 
tnie in biological studies.'* With experimental groups too 
small to fulfill a smooth normal curve, the few observa¬ 
tions made are drawn at random from the true normal 
distribution. Therefore a study of corn heights attempted 
with only a few plants might conceivably show all of the 
fertilized plants shorter than all of the unfertilized plants. 

In experiments where only limited numbers of animals 
or plants may be studied, statistical interpretation is in- 
di.spensable. Procedures for this purpose are based on 


mathematical handling of the relationship expressed 
graphically by the curve of normal distribution as shown 
in the graph. Derivations cannot be given in a discussion 
of this scope, but may be found in books on the subject, 
a few of which are listed at the end of this article. 

A Small Sample Experiment 

Typical of re.search where only small numbers of in¬ 
dividuals usually may be observed are studies of animals. 
To illustrate this type of experiment a hypothetical study 
of lambs has been outlineil, where two experimental 
variables are tested against a control. Such re.search per¬ 
formed on the .scale of the survey of corn height (page 
313) woidd require three groiqis of at least 500 animals 
each, or a total of more than 1500 animals. An experiment 
of this magnitude would be prohibitive in cost bccau.se of 
the economic value of the animals, the expense of feeding, 
the necessary housing, and the time required for observa¬ 
tions. As a matter of fact, studies of this type based on 15 
animals have been considereil ambitious and definitive. 

The table shows the data of such an experiment. Al¬ 
though the data and the conclusions they lead to are 
purely hypothetical, the values have been chosen to show 
typical weights of lambs. The control group is fed a 
ration free of vitamin D, and is shielded from sunlight. 
One experimental group receives {Continued on page 3^8) 


Hypothetical Experiment to Determine Effects of 
Sunshine and of Vitamin D on Weight Gained by 
E\mbs between Six and Twelve Months of Age 



Control Group 

Sunshine Group Vitamin D Group 

Sunshine.’ 


No 

Y. 

PS 


No 

Wtamin D.’ 


No 

N 

o 


Yes 

Age, months 

6 

12 

6 

12 

6 

12 

.4nimal 



Weight of animal (kg.) 



1 

27.7 

37.1 

26.3 

41.0 

29.0 

42.1 

2 

26.0 

39 2 

26 6 

36 3 

27.7 

42 5 

3 

26.7 

38.7 

28.1 

39.1 

26.1 

40.6 

4 

29.5 

38.0 

26.8 

42 3 

26.8 

41.8 

5 

28.6 

39.5 

29 6 

41.0 

28.6 

43.0 

Mean Weight 

27.7 

38.5 

27.5 

39 9 

27.8 

42.0 

Mean Gain 

— 

10.8 

— 

12.4 


14.2 

•tverage “sunshine” 


Average 

“vitamin 

D” 


gain. 


12.4 kg. 

gain . 



14.2 kg. 

Average control gain. 

10 8 

Avenige control gain 


10 8 

Difference. 


1.6 kg. 

Difference.... 


3.4 kg. 

p value of difference. 

0 24 

p value of difference. 

. . 0.006 











Evariste Galois 

Brief Manuscripts of French Genius, 

whose Life Was Ended at 20 Years of Age, 
Contain Vast Mathematical Riches 


M ore than a century ago Evariste Galois be¬ 
queathed to the world an enduring monument — 
the refined gold of a man’s mind. The labors of 
his entire life are so concentrated that they are contained 
in 60 pages but these few pages are among the most 
extraordinary ever written b.y any mathematician. Was 
there any other genius who left so little which contains 
so much? 

Those who understand Galois remain aghast at the 
vastness and depth of the foundations built by his re¬ 
markable mind. Here was a Titan’s brain crowning a 
boy’s body, for Evariste Galois died before attaining his 
twenty-first birthday. What a loss to France and to 
mathematical science! What a tragedy human jealousy, 
ignorance, and stupidity made of a life which could easily 
have become one of the most productive in the forefront 
of Nineteenth-Century mathematics. Genius always pays 
a toll for its existence and there was no exception to this 
rule even in enlightened, humane, and scholarly France. 

The name of Evariste Galois is not too well known to¬ 
day even in his native France. Certainly Galois is not as 
well known as Descartes, Pascal, Fermat, Euler, or La¬ 
grange — to whose company he had the undeniable right 
to belong. Napoleon made Lagrange a senator, a count, 
and a grand officer of the Ixjgion of Honor. The King of 
Sardinia and Frederick the Great showered honors upon 
this same savant. How different W’as the short life of 
Galois! Because of his youth, his political opinions (which 
we should today call leftist), and an abundance of mis¬ 
fortunes and misunderstandings, the tragic life of Galois 
was “unhonored, unwept, and unsung.” 

The upheavals going on in Europe during the hectic 
period following the Napoleonic Wars left few spots that 
were able to retain their earlier tranquility. One of these 
was the little town of Bourg-la-Reine, situated a mere 
rainbow stretch from Paris. Although its name had been 
changed during the Revolution to Bourg Egalite, the 
town remained a peaceful and calm oasis of the times. It 
was here that Evariste Galois was born 137 years ago, on 
October 26, 1811. The house of his birthplace had been 
built before the French Rev’olution and was owned by 
Evariste’s grandfather who used it as a private school for 
boys. At the beginning of the Empire, the elder Galois 
left his school to his son, Nicolas Gabriel, the father of 
our subject. The school prospered, not alone because of 
the disappearance of other scholastic institutions which 
were in the hands of the clergy but also because of the 
liberal views held by the Galois family. 

In 1811, Nicolas Galois was a friendly and able man of 
36. He w as a w riter of light poetry, an amateur actor, and 
was deeply entrenched in philosophy. With joy he wit¬ 
nessed the fall of royalty and even the decline of the 
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Empire. He was chief of the town’s political party, and 
also mayor of Bourg-la-Reine. 

Opposite the Galois family lived the reasonably well- 
to-do Demante family who preserved the traditions of 
intellectual culture. Thomas Demante was a doctor of 
laws at the University of Paris, and his daughter, Ade¬ 
laide Marie Demante, married Nicolas Galois and became 
the mother of Evariste. She was the boy’s teacher until 
he reached the age of 12 — and an able teacher she was. 
In 1821 a semischolarship was awarded Evariste Galois 
at the College of Reims, but this was ignored because his 
mother wished him to remain near her. Evariste entered 
the Lycee Louis-le-Grand in Paris, in 1823. 

VTiat a change it was for the boy to enter that institu¬ 
tion, its barred and grilled windows giving it more the 
appearance of a prison than a school. This contrast was 
particularly noticeable since he came from a home where 
everyone smiled even when serious. In the school, on the 
other hand, everything was in revolt, including the in¬ 
structors. So reactionary were the school’s teachers that 
they had to be held in check by a director who ruled with 
an iron hand. The school was a place of horror for young 
Evariste whose first year at the Lyc4e began to have its 
effects on his freedom of spirit. Mathematics did not 
then have an independent existence as was true at a later 
date; only a small part of the time was spent on this sub¬ 
ject. The pupils were recruited from those in the higher 
classes of letters, and, strange to say, according to their 
political view's of the future. Galois was able to enter the 
first year in preparatory mathematics. 

By good fortune a copy of Legendre’s Elements de 
Geometrie came into his possession. This book fanned the 
fire of his mathematical enthusiasm by its crystal-clear 
lucidity. He was fascinated by its irrefutable logic and 
read it with understanding, in spite of progressing with 
the speed of one who reads a story of adventure. In fact, 
it is stated that he mastered the work in a short while, 
whereas almost two years would be required for the 
average student to really absorb its contents thoroughly. 
His intelligence enabled him to dispense with all effort; 
like a bird he left the earth to rise to the highest peaks 
with a mere flap of his intellectual wings. 

He next attempted to study algebra, but was unable to 
find as gifted an expositor as he did in geometry. At 
first he was discouraged with the subject, but it was not 
long before he found stimulation in the work of Lagrange 
who W'as pKjrhaps the greatest mathematical ma.ster of the 
age. It was in the classic works of this great mathemati¬ 
cian that he grounded his algebraic studies. He drank at 
the source itself, studying Lagrange’s Resolution des 
Equations Numeriques, Tkeorie des Fonctions Analytiques, 
and Leqons sur le Calcul des Fonctions. What good fortune 
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that he did discover this 
teacher, and a little later, 
another brilliant star in 
the mathematical firma¬ 
ment — Abel. Galois now 
began to read with insatia¬ 
ble avidity mathematical 
works which taxed even 
the most able mathemati¬ 
cian, although he was but 
a mere lad of 14! 

Paradoxical as it may 
seem, his class work in 
school mathematics was 
only mediocre. Undoubt¬ 
edly this was because his 
genius could not concern 
itself with mere plodding 
through the elementary 
steps of the traditional 
school mathematics. Since 
he solved the most intri¬ 
cate mathematical solu¬ 
tions entirely in his head, 
how could it have been 
otherwise? As one might 
expect, he was far ahead 
of his teachers. Orthodox 
details upset him and at 
times he lost his temper; 
under the circumstances 
who would not? Notwith¬ 
standing, he carried off 
prizes in the general 
examinations. 

In his mathematical 
work, he was so far ad¬ 
vanced that his teachers, 
including his mother, said that there was something 
strange about him. Of course a genius is always strange 
because he has abilities which surpass the standard rules 
of measurement. There was no yardstick with which to 
measure the Galois mind. He lighted his own path with a 
divine light — the halo of genius. 

Since mathematics completely dominated this young¬ 
ster, naturally he found it useless to spend time on 
rhetoric. He did not want words for he needed only the 
symbols of mathematical logic. Shall he be blamed for 
this? Is not mathematics the key, the passe-partout, 
which opened the doors of man’s deepest discoveries in 
all the sciences? 

At 16 Galois was already on the road of great mathe¬ 
matical discoveries. He now took the examination to 
enter the Ecole Polytechnique which then, as today, was 
the foremost school of French mathematicians. He failed 
to pass the examination, not because of his own inability, 
but because of stupid, or perhaps intentional injustice. 
In commenting on this failure a quarter of a century 
later, Terquem had this to say about the verdict of the 
examining board: “A candidate of superior intelligence 
is lost with an examiner of inferior intelligence.” We may 
imagine how his failure embittered Galois. T\Tiat boy of 
16 would not have been wounded by such a failure to 
enter the school which he adored so much? Even genius 
is human. 


A year later, at the age 
of 17, Galois found himself 
in the company of an able 
and sympathetic teacher, 
Louis Paul Emile Richard, 
who taught advanced 
mathematics at the Lycee 
Louis-le-Grand. Richard 
inspired many great math- 
ematicians, included 
among whom were the 
astronomer, Leverrier, the 
able mathematician, Ser- 
ret, whose advanced al¬ 
gebra gave the first ex¬ 
position of Galois’ theory 
of equations, Galois him¬ 
self, and later the master 
analyst, Hermite. 

Richard surely knew 
mathematicians. What 
Richard thought of Galois 
may be gained from his 
recommendation that 
Galois be considered en¬ 
tirely apart from the other 
students in the flcole 
Polytechnique. “Galois 
was far ahead of any of 
the pupils. . . . He only 
works in the highest por¬ 
tions of mathematics,” 
said Richard who would 
give him the first prize. 
At the general competi¬ 
tion Galois was awarded 
the fourth prize for a 
composition which was no 
different from that of Bravais who took the first. Rich¬ 
ard referred to Galois as “the Abel of France.” Do we 
need more than those four words for an eulogy? 

In 1829 Galois published his first memoir entitled 
“Demonstration d’un Thiorhne sur les Fractions Con¬ 
tinues PSriodiques" in the Annales de Gergonne. It is 
strange that this paper on continued fractions contained 
no hint on the other imp)ortant work he had done. During 
this year he also made his first communication to the 
Acad^mie des Sciences. He was but 17 years of age when 
he made, as Auguste Chevalier said, “des d^couvertes de la 
■plus haute importance sur la thSorie des 6quations'' . . . 
and yet he failed to be passed in his entrance examination 
to the Ecole Polytechnique. The reason is a mystery. 
Galois now became deeply engaged in expanding these 
theories — the sequences of which are not exhausted 
after more than a century! We who have profited from 
his work certainly owe Galois a debt of gratitude. And 
yet how little has been done, even in France, to me¬ 
morialize the name of this young mathematical genius. 
How many will recall his memory on his next birthday? * 

* To commemorate the 100th anniversary of the death of Galois and 
to keep alive the name, a Galois Institute of Mathematics was founded 
in 1932. This beau gate (and the volume Qalois and the Theory of Groups) 
we owe to Professor Lillian R. Lieber, Head of the Department of 
Mathematics and Director of the Galois Institute of Mathematics of 
Long Island University, and her husband. Professor Hugh Gray Lieber, 
Head of the Department of Fine Arts at Long Island University. 
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Evariste Galois 

The disappointments of a turbulent life did not prevent him from making 
outstanding contributions to mathematics. 
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Galois did not publish his fundamental discoveries as 
he wished to present them as a memoir to the Academic. 
Therefore, as was the custom, he gave the memoir to 
Cauchy who was, at this time, the leading French math¬ 
ematician. Cauchy promised to present the memoir to the 
Acaflemie but he never did. He said he forgot! The failure 
would have been of small importance had not Cauchy lost 
the author’s manuscript! Had he been asked to do so, 
Galois would have sent another memoir to replace the 
one lost by Cauchy. Galois never heard any more from 
the master mathematician for as Chevalier tells us, the 
Academie was not interested. This was the beginning of a 
series of disasters which soured Galois into a contempt of 
the Academie and academicians. Added to the bitter 
disappointment which he suffered in the loss of this 
memoir, Galois received a shock in the death of his father 
by suicide. 

Notwithstanding his genius, the youthfid Galois was 
unable to harvest the field of his fruitful discoveries, 
being frequently dulled by petty tasks which made him 
revolt against the teachings and punishments meted out 
to him. He ha<l a persistent obstinacy, so that nothing 
daunted him from rising against all odds to the peak of 
the jiyramid of mathematical thought. As a matter of 
fact, he was already at the top but his teachers did not 
know it. How could they, these men who knew less than 
their pupil? In fact, his teachers were often jealous of his 
gifts. But this was not altogether surprising for the merits 
of a genius are not understood except by those who are 
by nature gifted to be almost such themselves. The saying 
“Genius sjieaks only to genius” was never more true. 

Obses.sed by the insatiable love for his subject, Galois 
presented himself for a second time at the entrance 
examination of the Ecole Poly technique; he was now 18. 
Once more misfortune .shook his hand, and he failed. 
During the oral part of the examination, when his ex¬ 
aminer was lx)th w’rong and obstinate, Galois became so 
enraged that, in a sudden loss of temper, he threw a 
sponge at his tormentor’s face. The doors of the Poly¬ 
technique were now closed forever to him. Was this new 
failure due to lack of knowledge of the subject? Hardly. 
Was it the result of jealousy, ignorance, or stupidity on 
the part of examiners who were not worthy to sit in 
judgment? Probably each of these made their contribu¬ 
tion, while added to this was the tragic death of Galois’ 
father cau.sed by the intrigues of the clergy. What a cross 
of ill luck he already carried on his youthful back. 

Having decide<l to become a teacher, Galois entered the 
ficole Normale where he remained for two semesters at 
the end of which he was asked to leave. The new .sehool 
director leaned in the direction of the royalists and the 
clergy, and these leanings were not calculated to help 
our revolutionary mathematician. Because of these in¬ 
clinations of the school head there were delays and tem¬ 
porizings which had their tragic influences on the spirit 
of Galois. 

Ill luck followed Galois in all his undertakings, even 
in his one and only love affair. Ilis mathematics alone 
kept the fire of his rea.son burning. To this amour, w'hich 
never abandoned him, he returned when all the rest was 
dark and dismal. 

He now reached the age of 19 and was admitted to 
university standing. Three papers containing some of his 
great work with new ground on The Theory of Algebraic 
Equations were now prepared. He presented these papers 


to the Acatlemy of Sciences in competition for the great 
prize in mathematics. These theses were worthy of the 
prize since they were, beyond doubt, the efforts of an 
extraordinary miml of extreme originality. With p»erfect 
ju.stice Galois said of this work: “I have carried out 
researches which will halt many savants in theirs.” He 
was right, as his own countryman, Camille Jordan, 
showed when he “discovered” Galois 38 years after 
his death and wrote a snbstontial volume as commentary 
on “w'hat Galois, at nineteen, had set down on a few 
sheets of foolscap!”! But now another calamity befell 
him. 

The secretary of the Academy, the famous mathe¬ 
matician, Fourier, received the manuscript and took it 
home for examination. Before Fourier had time to study 
its contents death overtook him! A .search failed to di.s- 
close even a trace of the Galois papers which would 
probably have yielded a priceless addition to our mathe¬ 
matical treasures. After Cauchy’s lapses, what a blow 
this was to that boy of 19 summers! So hurt was he by 
this new misfortune that Galois is credited with having 
said: “Genius is condemned by a malicious social or¬ 
ganization to an eternal denial of justice in favor of 
fawning mediocrity.” \\lio, in his place, would not have 
felt as much? Successive misfortunes caused his hatreds 
to grow and, as a consequence, he threw him.self into the 
political circus on the side of the forbidden Republicains, 
who were what w’e woidd now call Liberals. Championing 
the rights of the masses, the revolution of 1830 caused 
him many troubles, in spite of having at first filled him 
with joy. For his outspoken opinions he was expelled 
from the school. Then, as now, politics was a dangerous 
business in w'hich to mix and Galois dared it quand 
mime. France’s sonorous notes of freedom — Liberte, 
Egalite, Fraternite — had not yet been carved into the 
stones of its public buildings and monuments. Ix:t us 
divert here for a moment from our main topic and take a 
look at the conditions under which Galois lived. 

Galois had the misfortune to live in one of the most 
troubled periods of his country’s existence. He saw the 
end of the Napoleonic regime and the invasion of his 
native land by allies who brought the Bourbons back to 
France. Under the allies protection, Louis X\TII became 
King of France and he lost no time in taking away from 
the people the benefits gained from the Revolution and 
the Empire. The south of F'rance lived under continual 
uprisings and the Chambre voted the .suspension of in¬ 
dividual liberties and instituted violent controls. These 
became so violent that on the advice of his Minister 
Decazes, who was a rather liberal-minded person, the 
King himself dis.solved the Chambre, whose members 
w'cre said to be more royalist than the King himself! 
This did not prevent new and more reactionary measures 
to be taken after Decazes was no more in office in 1820. 
These violent measures caused many conspiracies to rise. 

In 1824, Charles X succeeded his brother but he had 
learned nothing from the events wdiich he had witnessed. 
His decrees against the liberties of the press and the 
people caused an uprising against him. He escaped the 
horrors of the 1830 revolution, however. 

Ix)ui.s Philippe, who, strange as it may seem, was 
once a professor of mathematics at the College of 
Reichenau in Germany, returned to France after 
the fall of the Empire. {Continued on page S3Ji) 

t Scripta Mathematica, VI: 2, June, 1939, page 100. 


Ah, Sweet Mystery of Sleep 

Differences in Teinperament and Metabolism 
Account for the Wide Variations in 
Individual Needs for Sleep 

By M. F. Ashley Montagu and Edward Milton 


T he lecturer looked up from the title page of his 
notes and out into the politely expectant faces of his 
audience. “Is anyone here familiar with the socio¬ 
economic patterns of the Watusi?” Uhere was no reply 
other than a change of expression from that of simulated 
intelligence to one of collective opacity. “Fine,” he 
thought, “now I can really let myself go.” 

The lecturer’s relief upon realization that he was ad¬ 
dressing an uncritical audience is most understandable 
particularly by those who have ever Ijeen tempted to 
make any public utterance on the nature of sleep. Many 
have been tempted, for sleep is a common phenomenon 
in which we all participate to a greater or lesser degree. 
From a purely subjective point of view, then, we might 
easily presume that one man’s opinion in the matter is 
worthy of as much consideration as the next. This atti¬ 
tude may account in part for the large body of {)ertinent 
and sometimes pungent literature that has accumulated 
since the time of Aristotle. But in view of the numerous 
controlled investigations into the nature and cau.se of 
sleep that have been con¬ 
ducted by men of scientific 
training within the last cen¬ 
tury, it is a foolish amateur 
indeed who doesn’t tread 
much more gingerly in those 
same fields where once he 
was accustomed to prance 
without restraint. This does 
not mean that there is no 
place left for intuition or 
imagination. There will con¬ 
tinue to l)e room for such 
expression until all of the 
physiological and psycho¬ 
logical processes involved in 
sleep are clearly and finally 
understood. 

How far we are from a 
clear understanding of those 
processes can be better ap¬ 
preciated when we consider 
a few of the theories of the 
cause of sleep that still en¬ 
joy some popularity. 

Certain investigators be¬ 
lieve that sleep is catised by 
a change in the distribution 
of blood to the brain. Among 
this group there is a distinct 
division of opinion; some 
hold that an excess of blood 


in the brain is the determining factor — others state with 
equal conviction that sleep is induced by a deficiency in 
the blood supply to the brain. Recent investigators have 
reported that they were unable to detect any difference 
in the blood flow to the head in sleep and in wakefulness. 

Another theory suggests that .sleep is causetl by the 
presence of toxins or waste products in the blood stream 
which exert a depressing effect ripon nervmus tissue. Still 
another theory depends upon the belief that a gap be¬ 
tween nerve cell endings along a nerve fiber develops to 
an extent suSicient to break contact between the neigh¬ 
boring nerve cells. The resulting cessation in the conduc¬ 
tion of those normal impulses that ordinarily flow along 
the nerves from the various sen.se organs to the brain 
during the conscious state leads, so the theory goes, to 
that periodic condition of rest known as sleep. 

It should be realized that there are almost as many 
theories of sleep as there are investigators within the field. 
The three random theories that have been so briefly 
described above serve oidy to indicate the <liversity of 

certain current points of 
view about sleep. 

No less interesting is the 
attitude that certain writers 
have tiiken about sleep. 
Some regard it not as a 
blessing but rather as a 
regrettable interruption of 
the waking state. Frank S. 
Hoffman in Psychology and 
Common Life * made th^ 
generalization that great 
minds spend less time in 
slet'p than do persons of in¬ 
ferior jjowers. For those of 
you who, like Shakesi)eare 
(or was it Edward Young?), 
think of sleep as “nature’s 
sweet restorer” the words of 
Hoffman may strike a some¬ 
what discouraging note. He 
says: “ The more perfect the 
development of the brain, 
the more complete its adap¬ 
tation to its environment, 
the less friction and waste 
attending its exercise an<l 
consequently the less sleep. 
Civilization is the progress 
from sleep to wakefulness. 

* New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1903. $1.50. 
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Tltere are almost as many theories of sleep as there are investigators 
of the subject, but the generally held notion that a person requires 
eight hours of sleep daily is something less than an immutable latv 
of nature. 
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The highest culture of which any human being is capable 
will be reached when the sleep and dream period is re¬ 
duced to the minimum and the nobler activities of the 
soul are brought to the maximum of their efficiency and 
power.” 

The majority of us who are not constituted of pure 
brain and little else, but who are handicapped by the 
normal complement of arms, legs, and a torso, along with 
the usual number and kind of organs therein contained, 
will find a more sympathetic champion in Dr. Arnold 
Gesell who speaks of sleep as “a readjustment of the 
whole machinery of the organism ... to protect the 
total and remote welfare of that organism.” 

This latter concept is given further amplification by 
another group of research scientists who consider sleep 
and wakefulness as two phases of the cycle of existence in 
which each phase complements the other, and in which 
those alternating phases, in the normal human adult, take 
on the pattern of a relativ'ely regular sleep-wakefulness 
rhythm. 

Even the most casual of observers cannot have failed 
to notice the disproportionate amount of time that the 
newborn spend in sleep. It is an almost continual oblivion 
that appears to be interrupted only when the baby is 
hungry, too warm, too cold, or is otherwise disturbed. As 
the child grows older, its sleeping habits become more 
highly organized. Instead of a continual series of four- to 
five-hour naps, there is a consolidation of these sleep 
periods into one long sleep phase during the night, fol¬ 
lowed by as many naps during the day as the age and 
general health of the child may indicate. As the child 
continues to grow, the naps are given up one by one, 
usually to the regret of an increasingly hara,s.sed mother, 
but almost always to the delight of the child whose 
curiosity and avidity for the experiences that await him 
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Whereas no adult in his right mind would be expected to leap out 
oj bed at five o'clock in the morning . . . and whiz down two 
flights of uncarpeted stairs , . . such forthright demonstrations of 
the desire to be up-and-doing are common among the younger set. 


during the day can hardly be contained. Whereas no 
adult in his right mind coidd be expected to leap out of 
bed at five o’clock in the morning, strap on a pair of 
roller skates, and whiz down two flights of uncarpeted 
stairs, banking smartly around the dining room walls and 
into the kitchen in hot pursuit of whatever breakfast food 
it is that makes champions, such forthright demonstra¬ 
tions of the desire to be up-and-doing are common 
enough among the younger set. These cheerfully explosive 
greetings to the new day are in marked contrast to the 
behavior of the newborn. Not only is the infant com¬ 
pletely lacking in such expressions of enthusiasm but he 
even exhibits a positive and often obstreperous reluctance 
to waste any time at all in the waking state. He squawks 
and squalls. His tiny face screws up into a contortion of 
protest. Peace and full contentment come to him only 
when he relapses into that vegetative existence which 
we call sleep. 

The sleep requirements of the adult are something else 
again. Before we attempt to describe them, it should be 
understood that all further discussion is based upon cer¬ 
tain broad assumptions. We assume that the majority of 
the readers of this article are members of the same general 
type of civilization whose sleeping period is taken in one 
piece rather than in bits and driblets at any time that 
strikes the fancy. For individuals of such a society, a 
solicitous “Did you sleep well?” is a question second in 
frequency only to “How do you do? ” or “How are you? ” 
In one sense it is almost synonymous with the other two, 
since the implication is that if you’ve slept well you are, 
as a result, feeling well. So clearly understood is the im¬ 
portance of refreshing sleep to the general physical and 
mental well-being that a great deal of attention has been 
given those factors that appear to affect both the quality 
and duration of sleep. Some of those factors are beds and 
bedding, ventilation and temperature of the bedroom, 
eating-drinking habits just prior to bedtime, and the 
establishment of regular sleeping habits. 

With the abundance of “How To . . .” literature that 
has made its appearance in recent years — everything 
from “How To Play Golf in the Low Seventies” down to 
and including “How To Build A Summer Cottage out of 
Beer Bottle Tops” — it is rather a pity that a similar 
.sure-fire prescription can’t be written for a good night’s 
sleep. You might imagine that a carefully controlled 
experimental investigation of the factors affecting sleep 
that were mentioned above would go a long way toward 
the establishment of such a formula. Not at all! Prac¬ 
tically the only imqualified conclusion that has been 
drawn from these experiments, and a great many of them 
have been most intelligently conceived and executed, is 
that man, in his sleep habits, shows the same high degree 
of variability and individuality that he does in the 
selection of his neckties. 

What could be more shocking to the literal-minded 
lover of pat generalities than the discovery that the 
notion “man requires eight hours of sleep” is something 
less than an immutable law of nature. It is, of course, 
nothing more than a conveniently expressed average. 
Some people do famously on five or six hours of sleep; 
others are not fuUy recuperated on less than seven. Still 
others find their optimum to be eight and nine, or even 10 
hours of sleep. These differences are accounted for, 
among other things, by individual differences in tempera¬ 
ment and metabolism. Even within the adult span of 
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the same individual there appear to be differences in the 
amount of sleep required. Older people, it has been noted, 
seem to need less sleep than they did during their middle 
years. 

Similarly, any attempt to pontificate on the pros ami 
cons of eating and drinking just prior to bedtime must 
result in statements so bristling with qualifications and 
exceptions that, for all practical purpo.ses, they cancel 
themselves out. You probably know, or even may be, an 
individual for whom a sip of coffee and a bit of buttered 
toast adds up to a most harrowing pursuit by ghouls and 
goblins through the endless and vastly echoing corridors 
of the night. And then consider, if you will, those deeply, 
sweetly sleeping ones who, not 15 minutes before, washe<l 
down two onion-garnished, Liederkranz-smeared fried 
egg sandwiches with a schooner of beer. See how beatific 
their coimtenances — with what relaxed and languorous 
grace they lie. Not for them the hideous specter of a 
Headless Horseman nor even the ceaseless tossings of in¬ 
somnia — but only imdisturbed, health-giving sleep. 

However exasperating and contradictory such typical 
examples may be, they do serve the excellent purpose of 
reminding us again that in any given situation involving 
man we must expect differing and even opposite reactions. 

There is nothing intrinsically harmful in a light snack 
before bedtime. In fact, Walter B. Cannon, in his excel¬ 
lent book Digestion and JleaUh f pointed out that such a 
snack acts as a check on hunger contractions of the 
stomach during the night and consequently eliminates 
disturbances from this source which so often interfere 
%vith sleep and produce restlessness. If any general rule for 
eating-drinking before bedtime is to be established, it 
might well be that of following the dictates of your own 
taste so long as they lead to the satisfaction of your sleep 
and general health requirements. 

In the matter of beds, we apparently come closer to 
grips with reality. Here is something tangible, something 
that can be touched and te.sted. With the easy confidence 
that is so characteristic of dealings with the familiar, one 
scholar learnedly flescribetl the most suitable betl as that 
which exerts equal and opposite pressures to the pressures 
that the recumbent body exerts upon it. It is to be hoped 
that you will select a bed of this .sort. Any other type is 
apt to fall within one of two questionable categories. 
One, “The Wi.shy-W’’a,shy,” is a bed so mi.serably lacking 
in spirit that any attempt to u.se it for more than decora¬ 
tive purpo.ses will result in a repeate<l series of crashings 
through to the floor until either the bed or the thwartcsl 
sleeper is unable or unwilling to continue. The other, 
even worse, has been appropriately name<l “The Chal¬ 
lenger” by an anonymous Chicago .social worker. This 
model comes equippesl with a highly develoj)e<l competi¬ 
tive instinct and a four-cycle, air-coole<l, gasoline-driven 
ejector capable of delivering a vertical thrust at 375 
horsepower. Its interesting possibilities, even to the 
mechanically nai've, should be obvdous. 

What you want, of course, is a bed that will permit you 
to sleep in a completely relaxed manner — one who.se 
constniction or shape .sets up no mu.scular tension but 
which allows you to float in a rlreamless state of utter 
unawareness. How hard or how soft such a be<l should be 
is a matter of your own taste. 

The wonl “taste” has been ased a number of times to 

t New York: Vi. V. Norton and Compiiny, Inc., 1936. $4,00. 
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indicate the method by which an individual may choo.se 
from among several conditions the one condition that 
most favors his particular sleep re(|uirement.s. It should 
be clear that such a preference or manifestation of taste 
is not merely an affectation but actually re()resents a real 
need that has been recognized by the individual con¬ 
cerned. This recognition often conies only after a period 
of personal trial and error. For examjile: Mr. X has dis- 
covereil that he requires nine hours of skn-p to be at top 
efficiency for the demands that his daily work makes 
upon him. He rests most comfortably in a bed that is 
rather stiff and firm. Even during the winter he .seldom 
u.ses more than one sheet and one blanket to cover hiin- 
.self. He claims that anything more oppres.stvs him with its 
weight. He likes lots of fresh air. On the few occasions 
that he failetl to open his bedroom windows, he awoke 
feeling heavy-lid<led and depres.sed. Mr. X lias a hearty 
apjietite but he has long since given u|) his indulgence in 
becltime snacks. For him, they invariably resulted in 
sleeples.sne.ss. Once asleep, Mr. X is not easily disturbed. 
Voices in the next room, the closing of a door, a sudden 
thunderstorm — none of these things awaken him. .As Mr. 
X woidd put it, “I slept like a log.” Mr. X didn’t sleep 
like a log at all. He changed position a number of times 
during the night, he readjusteil the covers, he muttered 
softly to him.self, but he (lidn’t wake up. 

The various factors mentioned above are, in a sense, 
like the pieces of a mo.saic that have been hand-picked 
and fitte<l together by Mr. X into a pattern that is just 
right for his jiarticular and individual sleej) reejuirements. 
His only criterion in making that .selection was to a.sk, 
“How do the.se things affect the cjiiality and duration of 
my sleej) ? Do they contribute to it or do they detract 
from it.*” In answering tho.se que.stions to his own jmsitive 
.satisfaction, Mr. X simultaneously establisheil a personal 
formula for restful, health-giving .sleep. 

It should be increasingly clear that any attemi)t to 
achieve a regular routine of re.stful and .sufficient .sleep 
does not dei)end ujion an understanding of the jihysiolog- 
ical changes that jin'cede sleej) or that tran.sj)ire during 
.sleej). Nor is it necessary to be conversant with the more 
accej)table theories of sUnq). But it is of paramount im- 
jmrtance that we recognize tho.se individual require¬ 
ments and conditions, the satisfaction of which normally 
assures a good night’s rest. In this resj)ect, you are your 
own best investigator anrl coun.selor, for uj>on your own 
daily ob.servations of the conditions under which you 
sleej), and upon your own estimation of the wholesome- 
ness of that resulting sleej), you can best determine what 
corrwtive modifications may be required. However ob¬ 
vious this statement may aj)pcar, it is one that de.serves 
the greatest emj)ha.sis. Unfortunately, far too many in¬ 
dividuals are jirone to reject the obvious in favor of the 
well-intentioned but often ill-advised suggestions of their 
friends. The alarming increa,se in the indi.scriminate use 
of barbital and other hypnotics to induce sleep is today’s 
tragic example of how dangerous .such irresj)onsible 
suggestions may be. 

When, like Mr. X, you have discovere<l your own 
formula for whole.some sleej), ami when you have estab¬ 
lished that formula as a regular habit of your daily exist¬ 
ence, it is probable that you’ll be content to let the 
laboratory investigators continue their efforts to unrav'el 
the mystery of sleep while you bli.ssfully and iincon- 
.sciou.sly practice it. 



What’s on the Worker’s Mind? 

Enjoying High Wages, Good Working Conditions, and Leisure 
American Workers Look to More Stable Employment 
with Security upon Retirement 

By Paul Meadows 


D i king the first two years following World War I, 
Whiting Williams made a journey among Ameri¬ 
can workers. Formerly personnel director of the 
Hydraulic Pressed Steel Company, he wanted to know, as 
a worker himself, the problems of industrial workers. He 
took one employment after another, in different parts of 
the country and in different industries. His two-year tour 
he described in a vigorous and informing book, published 
in 1021, What's on the Worker's Mind?* 

It is a good question, it is important, and a great deal 
of the economic anfl political future of the industrial 
West is involved in it. A prime difficulty about it, of 
course, is that there is no really reliable way of knowing 
whether or not one has an answer. If there is such a thing 
as the mind of the workers en masse, one can be certain 
that it will change, on some matters and to some e.xtent 
at any rate. The method Williams used inspires confidence 
in the answers one receives no more than does a news¬ 
paperman’s (juick survey, written after a few weeks’ visit 
to Russia and purporting to tell all. Improvements have 
been made on Williams’ method since his day. To cite a 
few instances: there are the studies of the industrial 
p.sychologists, the elaborate investigations of the special¬ 
ists at the Hawthorne plant of the Western Electric 
Company, the work of the Yale Institute of Human 
Relations, and last, but certainly not least, the recent 
reports of the Industrial sociologists. 

Social .scientists are still unprepared to give unqualified 
support to a new device for discovering what’s on the 
worker’s mind — the public opinion poll — but they 
respect it, and they have high hopes for it. Critics of the 
polls have been justifiably concerned with certain prob¬ 
lems of pKjll procedure and poll interpretation, mainly 
tho.se involving bias. Their caution should serve as a 
precaution for anyone interested in the data collected by 
the polling agencies. At the same time critics would not 
do away with the polls, and all of them look forward to 
their extension. One leading exp>ert has recently made a 
plea for world surveys by opinion testers, and the journal. 
Public Opinion Quarterly, regidarly summarizes the find¬ 
ings of 13 different national polls, nine of them foreign. 
With adequate safeguards against prejudice, the opinion 
polls may be regarded as an absolute essential in a demo¬ 
cratic industrial society. Their popularity can be ex¬ 
plained in part in terms of their usefulness to special 
interest groups, and in part in terms of their rather 
obvious usefulness as guides to the general public. 

During the last decade the national polls of labor 
opinion about labor problems have piled up a wealth of 
infomiation about the mind of the worker in America. It 
is true these reports have focused on specific questions, 
• New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. W.50. 


and the flow of national and international events has 
conditioned the opinions expressed at any time.t More¬ 
over, rank and file sentiment in any sector of our society 
about any problem tends to get its cues from leadership; 
certainly it tends to be mobilized by leadership from time 
to time. An expressed opinion, therefore, bears no one-to- 
one relationship to a persisting mind-set, and it does tend 
to be changed. The public opinion polls will not tell us 
fully what’s on the worker’s mind. Probably such opinion 
sampling techniciues are to be regarded only as superficial 
and perhaps not too dependable, but they help. It may be 
hoped they will acquaint us, to some extent, w'ith that un¬ 
even and inadequately surveyed terrain called labor. 

Whiting Williams was very deeply impresse<l, in his 
conversations with Anrerican workers almost a generation 
ago, by the fact of “the fundamental importance of the 
daily job,’’ w'hich he called “the axle’’ of the worker’s 
world. Williams moved among the workers during a 
period of unemployment; their obsession w ith the job can 
be easily understood. However, the circumference of the 
worker’s w'orld in an age of mass commimication and mass 
unionization has greatly expanded during the interwar 
years. Do the polls now suggest a different picture of labor 
thought about the job.® 

The Importance of the Daily Job 

They report a certain basic satisfaction with it. The 
Roper poll (for Fortune magazine) found, in the spring of 
1947, that three-quarters of American laborers agreed 
that their jobs are interesting nearly all or most of the 
time; a fifth regarded their work as moderately or com¬ 
pletely dull. According to Roper, the American laborer 
was also inclined to feel, as expressed in four out of five 
interviews, that his job is really essential to the success of 
the company. This sentiment was, in fact, stronger in the 
big factories than in the small companies. Apparently, 
the job is still fundamental, as Williams observed. 

t The literature on the polls is extensive. Most of it centers on two 
questions: whether poll data are representative and whether poll in¬ 
terpretations are fair. Polling agencies are, it is frequently contended, 
inclined to bias, conscious or unconscious, in the selection and phra.sing 
of questions, in the interview methods employed, and in the generaliza¬ 
tions from data. Two of the best reviews of opinion studies arc: A. M. 
Lee, “Sociological Theory in Public Opinion and Attitude Studies,” 
American Sociological Review, 12 (June, 1947), 31411.; A. Kornhauser, 
“Are Public Opinion Polls Fair to Organized Labor?” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, Winter, 1946-1947, 484ff. The latter article, surveying 155 
questions about unions, concluded that three-fourths of all .American 
Institute of Public Opinion (Gallup) questions and about one-third of 
those from the other agencies “are in the negative direction.” However, 
since Kornhauser illustrates rather than demonstrates the process by 
which he arriverl at this sweeping generalization, his conclusion is not 
whollj' tenable. 
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However, the present-day workingman is apt to qualify 
such generalizations about his work. Asked by Rojier if he 
thought his job too simple to bring out his best abilities, 
he said, in one case out of four, that it was. To the more 
revealing question, “Does your job really give you a 
chance to try out ideas of your own?” almost half (49 
per cent) said “no,” and the percentage of those .saying 
“no” was considerably higher among tho.se workers who 
thought their job flull most or all of the time. Neverthe¬ 
less, the worker will probably not say now, as he did then 
to Williams, that he is worn-out at the end of the day. 
Two-thirds of the workers told Roper they were not, al¬ 
though more than half (57 per cent) of those who find 
their work monotonous complained of fatigue. Improved 
mechanical and administrative technology in the last 
quarter of the century has undoubtedly been resiionsible 
for this apparent change. 

One notes again and again in the polls a certain sophis¬ 
tication about the job. For example, contrary to the 
American mythology on the .subject, the quality and 
energy of the performance at work do not pay off in pro¬ 
motion or advancement, according to half of the workers 
questioned by Roper in the winter of 1946-1947. Four 
years earlier he had found that almost two-thirds (61.6 
per cent) of factory workers thought that their chances 
for advancement were poor or only fair, and men under 
34 were almost as skeptical (63.6 per cent) as men 50 and 
over (76.6 per cent). Moreover, the prospect of going up 
the ladder of management - for instance, becoming a 
foreman — seemed quite uninteresting to 58 per cent of 
the workers who said, in fact, that they would not like to 
be a foreman. Almost half of the one-third who indicated 
that they would like to become a foreman also said that 
they do not expect to be advanced to that position. 
Interestingly enough, slightly more than a fifth (21 per 
cent) of tho.se under 40 years of age, as against 17 per 
cent of those over 40, thought that they would ever get 
beyond a foreman’s position. Less than half of the college- 
trained factory workers thought that they would advance 
beyond that rank. 


Williams came back from his ob.servations in the field 
perturbetl by a bad morale situation among .American 
workers. The polls, particularly that of Roper’s, also 
encounter a morale jiroblem, although they have marked 
it off analytically in a manner .somewhat different from 
that of Williams’. A man’s morale is good, it seems, if he is 
interested in his job, is not overworked, feels secure for 
old age, has confidence in his ability to advance, and be¬ 
lieves that merit is recognized and rewarded. Roper found 
in the late .spring of 1947 that three out of five American 
workers can make good on three or more of these criteria 
of good morale; the other two he designated as Ixdow the 
average, and in another connection he spoke of them as 
miserably adjusted. Workers were asked: “If you should 
be able to go back to the age of 15 and start life over 
again, wouKl you choose a different trade or occupation?” 
Somewhat more than half (57 per cent) .said they 
would. 

Poll data seem to show that job satisfaction is not en¬ 
tirely a matter of possessing all the factors presumably 
favorable to high morale. For only half of the factory 
workers who had all five of the high morale factors saiil 
that they would stay with the same kind of work if they 
could start all over again. The best bet for morale seems 
to be a worker who is satisfied with the firm for which he 
is employed and who is also satisfied with his kind of 
work. Yet it is most enlightenuig to learn that even 
though seven of ten (71 per cent) of the American factory 


rhoto 6jf H. ArmstTOfifi RoX>eTU 


Security in old age is an objective of the American worker but there is almost equal division of opinion among the ivorkers themselves that fi¬ 
nancial independence can be achieved at 65 years of age, A poll conducted in the spring of 1947 indicated that 42 per cent of the factory workers 
thought it likely that they would be able to retire in reasonable comfort at 65 years of age, but 41 per cent thought it unlikely that they would be 

able to do so. 
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workers are satisfied with their company, onl\’ one in 
eifjht (13 per cent) possesses all five of the favorable 
morale factors listed by Roper. The job is, it seems, still 
fundamental in the sense that it appeared to be to 
Williams at the close of the first World War. 

Management and the Worker 

In his trip throughont American industry, Whitiiifi 
^^’illialns noted a widesj)read ignorance on the part of tin- 
workers about the plans and juirposes, the aims and 
ideals, and even the character of his employer, the com- 
pany. He found great rifts t)etween management and 
labor -— ho.stility, .suspicion, and fear. 

Poll data seem to indicate a slight but by no means 
j)ronounced improvement in labor-management relations 
since that time. A.sked in the late .spring of 1947 if “your 
cornpany is alxuit as g<MKl a place to work as there is,” 
seven out of ten workers said “yes.” This attitude may Ih- 
ex]>ressive simply of resignation, bnt there are i)n)bably 
other interjueUitions. 

'rile polls show a high correlation Indween contentment 
with the type of work and comi>any loyalty. A’et Ameri¬ 
can laborers have misgivings alxiut their employers. Tc.ss 
than six p<^r cent of them think all employers an* fair to 
their employees concerning hours, working conditions, 
wages and salaries, and collective bargaining. Only .some, 
or alxuit half, of the emjiloyers woukl win a vote of con- 
tidcnce in their fairness in these matters, although less 
than half of the workers polled would expre.ss .such opin¬ 
ions on such a vote. 

One grievance, commonly given circulation by unions 
and substantiated by tlie jiolls, concerns the attitudes of 
emjiloyers toward unions, .\sked in the fall of 1946 if they 
felt that management has in its ranks some men wlto 
arc trying to render labor unions completely jiowerle.s.s, 
half of the American union workers said there were “a 
few” .such jier.sons, ainl a fourth .said that “mo.st” man¬ 
agers ha<l this motive. Oidy one in eight (13 jier cent) held 


that there were jirjictically no managers trying to do this. 

American workers want a voice at the management 
conference table in order that they may be represented, 
'riiree out of four factory workers, jKilled in February, 
1943, welcomed this projio.sal as a good idea. As to what a 
worker’s representative .should say in such a situation, 
the oidy matter alxiut which factory workers were rela¬ 
tively noncommittiil was payment of dmdends. On all 
other questions, — that is, working conditions, wages, 
pro<hiction jilans, promotion, salaries of management — 
50 to 97 per cent of the respondents were cordially in 
favor of having an opportunity to “say something.” 

Most lalxm'rs (56 per cent) are agreeable to the notion 
that the foreman should join a labor union, according to 
a (rallup survey in ]May, 1945. This same question had 
been asked two years earlier, in the summer of 1943, and 
it revealed that skilled workers were more re.sjwnsive to 
this suggestion (58 ])er cent) than the semiskilled or un- 
.skilled (50 jht cent). 

Liiioni.sts as Economic Men 

Unionization is one form which the attitude toward 
management takes. People who belong to unions are, of 
cour.se, more sure of the importance of unionization in 
ortler that labor interests be protected than are tho.se 
who do not belong. However, even nonunion workers are 
not une<juivocall,\' oj)j)o.sed to the union movement. As 
against 59.6 per cent of the unionists, half of tlie nonunion 
workers agreed with two check list statements which 
affirm the need for unions under any or prt'sent circum- 
sbinct's, according to a Roi)er rejmrt in .bme, 1949. And 
in a sam])le of opinion made in the winter of 19414, Roper 
found that only half of the nonunion workers would 
rather work in a ])lace with no union, while two out of 
five (41.5 |)er cent) exi)r<“.s.sed j>reference for .some kind of 
union .shoj), local or national. 

It apjx'ars that Williams’ speculation summarizing his 
observations at the conclusion of {('mitivued on page SJ^2) 



.-Is expressed in four out of fire 
intervieirs, the American uwrker 
feels that his fob is imporlara, 
Three-rpmrters of American work¬ 
ers feel their fob is interesting 
nearly all or most of the time. Es¬ 
sential to our modem industrial 
form of life is a sense of motion 
and progress, and self-respect 
coupled with pride in accomplish¬ 
ing the daily task. 

PTioto by Harold Lambert 
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Foundry Foundations 

D emands whicli WorW War II made uikhi tlie 
foundry industry disclosed tlie f?reat need for 
college-traine<l men in this field, and the various 
foundry, trailc, and technical associations acting sepa¬ 
rately and collectively have indicated their intention for 
supporting a broad program of training in institutions of 
liigher learning. To meet the demands for professional 
training for the foundry industry, Thomas K. Sherwcxsl, 
’'24, Dean of Engineering, has announced the establish¬ 
ment at the Institute of a foundry i)rogram combine*! 
with the courses in metallurgy’, mechanical engineering, 
and business administration. 

Expansion of the Institute's j)rogram in foundry train¬ 
ing has been facilitated by the active interest of the Steel 
F’ounders Society of .Vmerica. To aid in j)roviding ade¬ 
quate facilities for teaching and for stuilent research, the 
Society is in.stalling at M.I.d'. a three-phase, electric-arc 
furnace, as well as numerous other pieces of e(piii)nient. 
In addition, four seholar.ships at $1,.500 each have b»'en 
establi.she*!. 

'File program is also being aided very materially by a 
grant for purchase and installati*)n of etjuipment from 
the Foundry Educational Foundation, a joint organiza¬ 
tion for promotion of foundry education in America com¬ 
prising the .American Foundrynien’s Association, the 
Malleable Founders’ Society, the (Iray Iron Founders’ 
So<’iety, and the Foundry’ Ffpiipment Manufacturers 
Association. 'Phe Foundation also provides five under¬ 
graduate .scholarships of $700 each. 

It is hoped that M.I.T. will have one of the finest 
foundry laboratories for teaching and re.search in America. 
The foundry laboratory will be a part of the newly 
createtl Division of Mechanical Metallurgy’ under I*ro- 
fe.ssor John Wulff, which also includes the laboratories 
in welding, hot and cold working, and powder metallurgy’. 
The division is administered by the Metallurgy Dei)art- 
ment under Professor John Chiiman, Head of the De¬ 
partment of Metallurgy’, with the assistance of Professors 
Flrwin H. Schell, ’12, and C. Richard Soderberg, ’20, 
from the Departments of Business and Engineering A*l- 
ministration, and Mechanical Fngineering, resj)ectively’. 

.Advanced quantitative a.spects of foundry’ technology 
will be emphasized in Foundry’ Engineering, I, Iron and 
Steel, and in F'oundry' Engineering, II, nonferrous, a 
subject which will be developed later after a firm founda¬ 
tion is provided in the prerequisite subjects. Engineering 
Metals and Metal Processing. Foundry’ teaching and 
research will be under the direction of Howard F. 'Pay’lor. 
2-46, A.ssociatc Profe.s.sor of Metallurgy, formerly’ of the 
\aval Research Laboratory, Washington, I). (’. 

In brief detail a .student in any of the three courses, who 
de.sires to fit himself for the foundry indu.stry, will make 
substitutions and elective choices of pertinent subjects, 
within the framework of standard eurriculums. His 
training w’ill be of the .siune sound quality regarding 
.science and the humanities as obtained by other students. 


Gordon S. Rentschler: 1885-1948 

XE of its mo.st able and valued members was lo.st to 
the In.stitute’s C'orj)oration on March 3, when 
(lordon Sohn Rent.schler, Chairman of the Board of the 
National City Bank of New A’ork, died of a heart attack 
in Havana, Cuba, while on a much needed vacation. 

Mr. Rent.schler was born on a farm near Hamilton. 
Ohio, on Novcnd)er 25, 1685, the son of (icorge A. aiul 
Phoebe Schwab Rent.schler. He studied in the .schools of 
Hamilton and matriculated at Princeton I’niver.sity from 
which he was graduated, as j)re.sident of his cla.ss, in 1907. 
Starting as a laborer in the firm established by his father, 
he became i)re.sident of the Ilooven, Owens and Rent¬ 
schler Comj)any’ ami a.s.sociated foundry’ and machinery 
manufacturing firms in Ohio. .Among the j)r(Kluct.s of 
lhc.se comjjanies was machinery used in the sugar in¬ 
du.stry. Mr. Rent.schler’s duties recpiired him to .spend 
much time in Cuba where he .studi<’d all phases of the 
sugar itidu.sfry. .As a residt of his intimate knowledge in 
this field, his .services were sought in 1921 by the National 
City’ Bank of New A'ork, which had extensiv’e interc.sts in 
(’id)an sugar. His abilities, enthusiasm, and intere.st in 
j)eople were immediately recognizetl, with the result that 





(jOrix)N S. Rentschler 
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Mr. Reiit.'ifhler was elected a member of the Hoard of 
Directors of the National City Bank of New York in 1923 
and two years later was imule a vice-president. In 1929 
he liecame president and served in that capacity until he 
assumed the chairman.ship of the board in 1940. 

In addition to heading the Nr.tional City Bank of New 
^'ork, Mr. Rentschler was a member of many leading cor¬ 
porations, including the City Bank Farmers Tru.st Com¬ 
pany, the International Banking Corporation of New 
^'ork, the Federal Insurance Company, the Home In¬ 
surance Comiiany, and the National Ca.sh Register Com¬ 
pany. lie was a director and member of the executive 
committee of the I'nion Pacific Railroad, a tru.stee of the 
Consolidated Edi.son Company of New York, and re¬ 
cently was elected a tru.stee of the Carnegie In.stitution of 
Washington headed by Dr. Vannevar Bush, ’16. 

Mr. Rentschler’s mo.st active outside interests were his 
life trusteeships in his Alma Mater and in AI.I.T., both 
institutions of which he .served enthu.sia.stically for many 
years. He was a member of the Visiting Committee on the 
Dei>artment of Ceologj' from 1937 to 1940 and .served as 
its chairman during 1938 and 1939. He was a member of 
the Visiting Committee on the School of Architecture 
during 1943-1944, and was ehairnian of the Visiting 
Committee on the Dejiartment of Aeronautical Engineer¬ 
ing from 1941 to 1948, In 1937, Mr. Rentschler was ap- 
])ointcd a special term member of the Corporation and 
was elected a life member in the following year. He .served 
as a member of the Committee on Finance since 1937, 
and since 1946 was a member of the M.I.T. Executive 
Committee. 

State ofthe Union” 

OME 800 .\.lumni who gathered at Walker Alemorial 
on the evening of February 7 for the A1 id winter 
.\lumni Aleeting of Metrojiolitan Boston heard President 
Compton tell of the progress on current jirojeets on which 
the Admin'stration is now working. The Review is happy 
to jiresent extracts from Dr. Compton’s address as follows: 


The new Senior House is under construction although it has 
been slowed up by the severity of the w'inter weather. Every 
effort will be made to have it ready for occupancy by next 
October, though it may be impossible to meet this schedule. 

The foundations are installed for the athletic cage which will 
provide indoor space 200 feet by 160 feet for year-round 
athletics. The great roof trusses which are the key features of 
this building have been received in Boston and the cage should 
be ready for use by next fall. 

Substantial progress has been made in the procurement of 
funds and equipment for the construction of the new Hydro¬ 
dynamics Laboratory and Naval Towing Tank. The contribu¬ 
tions totaling several hundred thousand dollars have come 
from several shipbuilding companies, manufacturers of hy¬ 
draulic equipment, and interested individuals. This laboratory 
will be a great asset to our Departments of Civil and Mechanical 
Engineering and Naval Architecture and Marine Engineering. 

I am glad to announce that we shall be able next summer to 
re-establish the very successful program of the Alfreil P. Sloan 
Foundation Postgraduate Fellowships in Business and Engi¬ 
neering Administration which had to be discontinued during 
the war because the promising junior executives for whose 
benefit this program was instituted could not be spared from 
their positions in industry. 

One of the most encouraging features of the present situation 
is the fine maimer in which our undergrailuate body, through its 
Institute Committee, has tackled the problem of re-establishing 
and improving the whole program of student self-government 
and extracurricular activities which were so much disrupted 
and partially abandoned during the war period. The students 
have been very earnest in this effort and their effectiveness has 
probably been enhanced by the increased experience and 
maturity which so many of them gained in war .service. 

The only unhappy feature of my report is the announcement 
of an anticipated deficit of about a half million dollars in next 
year's operations, in so far as we can at this time estimate 
ojierating income and operating requirements. This financial 
situation calls for careful and skillful planning by all concerned. 
It may be recalled, however, that as long ago as 1941 we 
estimated the reconversion from the accelerated educational 
program of the war years back to the normal peacetime pro¬ 
gram w'ould involve a loss of three-quarters of a million dollars. 
This next year appears to be the time when the major impact 
of loss will hit us. 




Presiilent Compton relates recent progress at the Institute to Alumni attending the Midwinter Metropolitan lioston Meeting on February 7. 
The targe map teas used in conjunction with telephone messages to various parts of the ivorld over radio links {see The Review, March, 1948, 
page 272). At the corner of the platform is the portrait of Dr. James L. Tryon, formerly Director of .Admissions at M.T.T., which was painted 

by and presented to the Institute hy Mrs. Tryon. 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 







To most people, copper is just copper, and a familiar metal 
that can be handsome as well as useful. Revere, however, 
offers no less than six different coppers, each one having 
special qualities that set it apart from the others. One of 
these is Free-Cutting Copper, which can be much more 
easily and quickly machined than any other type of the 
metal. It is therefore an ideal material for tlje manufac¬ 
ture of machined parts requiring the 
high electrical or heat conductivity of 
copper. However, the metal is the 
highest priced of the six coppers, in 
cents per pound, and for that reason 
its economy is often questioned. 

That this “expensive” copper is ac¬ 
tually the most economical, when 
machining is involved, has been proved 
many times. For example, a company 
manufacturing electrical parts and 
equipment tried Revere Free-Cutting 
Copper first on a test basis, and then 
in standard production runs. Here are 
some results: 

Part A: 5,760 pieces produced in 19.6 hours with no 
machine down-time, as against 10,425 pieces in Electrolytic 
Copper run in 66.6 hours with 11.8 hours machine down¬ 
time, plus use of three sets of dies. Saving per thousand, 
S1.81, including material and labor. 

Part B: Saving per.thousand, 77<‘, including the mate¬ 
rial difference and direct labor. In addition, a saving of 
18% in machine down-time. 


Parts C & D: Both were redesigned, to eliminate a 
facing operation formerly required, now unnecessary due 
to the smooth surfaces produced in Free-Cutting Copper. 
Ko direct comparison is possible, but estimates are that 
these parts are being made four times as fast as they could 
be in Electrolytic. 

In general, this customer found that there is a saving of 
at least 25% in machine time when 
using Free-Cutting Copper. .Another 
important factor is worker enthusi¬ 
asm; they like the metal becau.se they 
no longer have to keep a constant close 
watch on the work to see that the 
turnings do not become tangled with 
the moving parts of the machine. 

Thus it can be seen that Revere 
Free-Cutting Copper, though seem¬ 
ingly expensive per pound, is actually 
the most economical where machin¬ 
ing is involved. In other words, we 
have here another e.xample of the fact 
that “the best is the cheapest.” Sup¬ 
pliers in every industry offer materials at varying prices, 
and it is suggested that no matter what you make, nor 
from whom you buy, it will pay you to inve.stigate what 
is really “best” for your purposes. Price is not necessarily 
a guide to true economy. If you will permit your sup¬ 
pliers to study fabrication proce.sses and end uses, per¬ 
haps from such mutual collaboration will come new ideas 
for reducing costs. 



REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 

Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 

☆ ☆ ☆ 


Executive Offices; 

230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Notice The Centerlines: In 

all Curtis joints the fork slots 
are centered accurately and pin 
holes align perfectly so pins will 
intersect at exact center. 

Universal joints must run true 
to insure smooth, troublefree, vibrationless 
operation of rotating power transmissions 
with minimum eccentricity. 


Important: 

The axes of driving and driven shafts con¬ 
nected by universals must intersect at exact 
center of joint. Both pins of a joint must also 
intersect at this common point. In connect¬ 
ing non-intersecting shafts either two single 
joints or one double joint should be used. 

Centerless grinding of a finished joint does 
not make the joint run true. 

Special production machines and precision 
methods designed and used by Curtis in 
manufacture insure close precision op>era- 
tion of every joint, whether block or ball type. 




Be sure ol the best—Specify Curtis Universal Joints 

Write Dept. B-5 


CURfIS UniUERSRI 
JOIRT CO. inc.t^ ' 


I'HE MATHEMATICS OF LIFE 

I (Continued from paye dlo) 

the same vitamin D-free ration, but is exposed to sunshine 
(sunshine of sufficient intensity and duration generati's 
vitamin D by activating precursors in the surface tissue.s). 
T'hc second experimental group is shielded from sunlight, 

I but is fed a ration with a certain amount of a particular 
form of vitamin D added. The objective is to determine 
the effects, if any, of the two .sources of vitamin D. In 
an actual study several characteristics would no doubt 
be ob.served, but the table has been limited to a record 
I of body weights. 

\ As the table indicates, the animals were selected so that 
average weights of all three groups at the outset were 
i approximately 28 kilograms. However, as the individual 
: weights show , separate animals weighed as little as 26.0 
and as much as 29.6 kilograms. Six months later the con- 
' trol Iambs had gained an average of 10.8 kilograms; those 
in the sunshine group, 12.4 kilograms; and those in the 
vitamin D group, 14.2 kilograms. Since both experi¬ 
mental groups .show’ greater average gains than the con¬ 
trol group, a hasty conclusion might be drawn to the 
effect that both sunshine and vitamin D had promoted 
growth. Bui note again the w’ide variation among indi¬ 
vidual gains in any one group. Furthermore control 
animal number 2 gained 13.2 kilograms, whereas animal 
number 1 in the group w’ith the highest average gain 
gained only 12.5 kilograms. This observation alone under- 
, lines the inadvisability of basing conclusions on uii- 
j qualified averages. 

I 

Procedure for Evaluating 
Significant Differences 

' If neither sun.shine nor vitamin D had any effect upon 
weight, the weights of the animals in all three groups 
would be part of the same univer.sc, represented by a 
1 single normal di.stribution curve. If, on the other hand, 

! one of the variables had an effect but the other none, or 
! if both variables had identical effects, the animals would 
I be draw’n from two universes, each having a separate and 
characteristic normal distribution cune. Finally, if the 
tw’o variables had two different effects, ipiantitatively, 
each of the three groups woidd belong to a different uni¬ 
verse, hence to a different normal distribution. A pro- 
ceilure baseil on this principle makes possible evaluation 
of significance of the differences among the group aver¬ 
ages. The residt, identified as the probability or p value, 
is a measure of the jirobability that observed differences 
are due to chance factors, that is, factors other than those 
controlled experimentally. 

The table shows that the sunshine group gained an 
' average of 1.6 kilograms more than the controls. How¬ 
ever, this difference has a probability or p value of 0.24, 
which means that the observed difference might be the 
result of chance factors 24 times out of 100. Contrariwise, 
the 3.4-kilogram difference between the average gain of 
the control group and that of the vitamin D group has a 
prol)ability of only 0.006. This signifies that only six 
times out of a thousand would a difference of this magni¬ 
tude, betw’een experimental groups of this constitution, 
j l)e attributable to chance. The table on page 315 .shows, 
! of course, the results of a hypothetical experiment, 
i (Continued on page 330) 
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A challenge to every user of metal'joining equipment 


Today, the ratio of arc welding equip¬ 
ment in use in American industry is 
80% d-c to 20% a-c. Yet actual 
operating figures prove that a-ctveld- 
iiifi is faster, cheaper, better on four 
jobs out of jive! 

Here is a challenge to every user of 
metal-joining equipment—a chal¬ 
lenge to forget old concepts of weld¬ 
ing costs and efficiency— to reverse 
the ratio of a-c to d-c equipment in line 
tdth proved operating results. 

The potential savings are startling. 
Because a-c welding is 20% to 30% 
faster—permitting excellent welds 
at higher speeds on all classes of 
work—nearly $1,240,000 monthly 
can be saved in labor costs (at $1.50 


per hour). Because a-c welding re¬ 
quires less power—giving 85% to 
90% electrical efficiency as against 
55% to 64% for d-c machines—the 
potential monthly power saving is 
over $500,000 (at 2c per kilowatt- 
hour). Because a-c welders require 
less maintenance and produce more 
work with fewer machines—{mtentiai 
monthly savings on maintenance 
total more than $60,000. 

These are “boxcar” figures, to be 
sure. But they are backed up with 
facts. A Westinghouse welding spe¬ 
cialist is ready to give you these 
facts, and show you actual dollars 
and cents savings possible in your 
plant by replacing d-c welders with 


modern a-c welding techniques and 
equipment. 

To share in this great potential 
saving, contact your Westinghouse 
office and ask a welding sales engi¬ 
neer to call. Or write Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, Dept. R. P. O. 
Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


INVESTIGATE! 

A-C Weldinp ig jiigf one of many 
new or improved electrical teeb- 
niques for prixlucing faster, 
cheaper, better. Westinghous*- 
engineers can give you salient 
facts on others applicable to your 
imliistry, including: 

• Induction Heating (metals) 

• Dieleclric Heating (non- 
metals) 

• Infrared Drying 

• Automatic Welding 

• Resistance Welding 

Write or phone your nearest 
Westinghouse office for details. 



MORI PRODUCTIVI POWER FOR INDUSTRY 
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THE MATHEMATICS OF LIFE 

{Continiieil from page 328) 

()l).s«Tvi' that catfftorical answers are not prov'idetl, be¬ 
cause in actual studies zero values of probability are not 
obtaiiusl, so that it can never Ije said that a particular 
difference could not be due to chance. Nevertheless, 
when, as in the difference between the average values of 
the control and vitamin 1) groups, chance might account 
for the observetl difference only six times out of a thou¬ 
sand, an observation has been obtained that is a reliable 
basis for general conclusions. In contrast, when as in the 
other grouj)-average difference of our hypothetical ex- 
I)eriment. chance might be respon.sible for the ob.served 
changes as many as ‘^4 times out of 100, little light has 
been slusl upon the true effi>ct of the variable under 
stinly. Thus the hypothetical study showed conclusively 
that vitamin 1) added to the ration, in the form and 
quantity used, increa.sesl rate of weight gain during the 
age jH riod observcHl. With regard to the efft'ct of sunshine, 
a conclusive an.svver did not result. \ real increase in rate 
of gai!i may have been proilucwl by suidight exj)osure, 
but if so it vvas too small to be revealed significantly with 
the number of animals studitHl, having variability in 
initial weights and in rates of gain as shown. 

This last observation points up an application of .sta¬ 
tistical procedure fully as important as the one of inter¬ 
preting experiments; this is the application of setting up 
studies. With knowledge of certain characteristics of the 
experimental organisms and of the problem at hand, it is 


possible, by ramifications of the technique tlemonstrated, 
to establish in advance the size of experimental and 
control groups required to obtain conclusive results. 
Thus the biologi.st has a technique for making effectiv'e, 
economical u.se of experimental methoils and results. 

Other Applications 

The proce<lure just demonstrated is but one facet of an 
extensive statistical methodology. This method and re¬ 
lated ones, and still others ba.sed on ilifferent concepts, 
find everyday use in bacteriology, immunology, pharma- 
cologj', physiology, nutrition, taste and odor tests, agri¬ 
culture, and animal husbandry. Nor is the utility of 
statistical procedures confined to the laboratory branches 
of biological research; such methods are indi.spen.sable in 
fields like demography, epidemiologj’, market research, 
psychology, and e<lucation. 

Statistical analysis gained wide u.se in an engineering 
field, quality control of the mass production of materials 
having mechanical specifications, as a result of the un- 
preceilented demand for {)recision protlucts generatetl by 
World War II. Tolerances from exact <limensions or other 
specifications must be accepted if such products are to be 
made at high .sjieed. .\lthough tolerances do not detract 
from utility of the i)roducts when held within suitable 
limits, they make it difficult to know vv'hether the manu¬ 
facturing process is being sati.sfactorily regulated. In the 
ab.sence of such regulation, jjroduct characteristics may 
suddenly begin to e.xceetl allowable tolerances, resulting 
{Conrluied on page 332) 
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Multiply your Manpower, Speed up Production, Cut Over¬ 
head, and Save Money with Lewis-Shepard Power Fork 
Trucks, “JackLift," *'JackStacker," and “JackTractor,” 
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BETTER RESULTS 

from 

expertness 
in all three 


Chemical manufacture, petro-chemical man¬ 
ufacture, petroleum refining—they’re all re¬ 
lated under the common denominator of 
process industries. 

Whether their operation embraces distilla¬ 
tion, brewing, extraction, absorption, frac¬ 
tionation, or other process engineering, 
experience in all of them is certain to 
heighten expertness in any one of them. 

Badger is a concern with long and wide 
experience in each of the three fields mentioned 
above. It includes process engineering, design 
engineering, construction engineering, procure¬ 
ment of materials, installation of equipment. 


and initial plant operation. It covers hundreds 
of products—some new; some old; some re¬ 
quiring most intricate and special manufac¬ 
turing equipment; some produced in enormous 
quantities where every last operating cost 
factor is of prime importance. 

Thus, a Badger development or improve¬ 
ment in one field can often be adapted wwth 
distinct advantage to a project in another 
field. In Badger’s expertness in all three 
fields, your engineering department can draw 
on a wealth of outside information and skills 
toward getting the best possible results from 
the new plant or unit YOU have in prospect. 



E. B. 


BADGER 


& SONS CO. Established 1841 


BOSTON 14 


NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES 


LONDON 



Process Engineers and Constructors for the Chemical, Petroleum and Petro-Chemical Industries 
-A SUBSIDIARY OF STONE & WEBSTER, INC.- - - 
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LIQUID . . . SOLID (Dry Ice) 

THE LIQUID CARBONIC CORPORATION 

3100 South Kodxio Avtnuo, Chicago 23, Illinois 


THE MATHEMATICS OF LIFE 

{Concluded from page 330) 

ill rejection of an undue proportion of output. But recog¬ 
nition of the fact that mechanical characteristics of mass- 
produced materials follow the normal distribution (or 
other mathematically definable distributions) has en- 
able<l rigid control to be exercised. First the process is 
studied intensively to establish limits of the distribution. 
Subsequently jieriodic sjjot checks of products are made; 
only when variability exceeds the limits of the established 
distribution need trouble be .suspected and looked for. 


U. S. A. 

28 Producing Plants 
Moro than 50 Distributing Points 

CANADA 

Halifax to Vancouver 

OVERSEAS 

England, Cuba, Mexico, Venezuela, 
Colombia, Trinidad, Brazil 

JEODIAMOm 
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Hevi Duty Electric Co. 

Electric Heat Treating Furnaces 
Surges Dry Type Transformers 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 

Hevi Duty Precision Electric Heat 
Treating Furnaces are built in a large 
variety of types and sizes — for many 
heat treating operations — with tern* 
perature ranges to 2500° F. (1371° C.). 
They are standard production equip¬ 
ment in many national industrial plants. 

Write for descriptive bulletins 
HAROLD E. KOCH ’22, President 
ELTON E. STAPLES ’26, Disirlet Manager, Cleveland 


HtA|:T«<ATINa TURHACEE ff pVfttPffTy (LtCTRIC 
MILWAUKEE *, WISCONSIN 
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Properly Used, Statistics Can 
Save Lilies 

Even in the biological fields where statistical methofls 
Krst proved their value, these methods have stiU to attain 
their full utility. Consider the medical sciences alone: 
clinical studies are extreme examples of re.scarch that 
must be done with limited numbers of individuals. Yet in 
the absence of statistical procedures physicians have been 
forced to evaluate their rc.sults by means of estimates, 
often of a highly .subjective nature, based upon observa¬ 
tions of a few patients. But in the field of medicine 
adoption of statistical methods is advancing apace. At 
the last meeting of the .American Public Health Associa¬ 
tion, for example, a statistical procedure ealled the 
apportionment method was offered for use in evaluating 
treatment of conditions such as advanced cancer. This 
method was proposed as an improvement over the classi¬ 
cal alternate case inocedure, whereby standard,therapy 
and a new treatment are tried on alternate patients as 
they are admitted to the ho.spital. Either procedure ulti¬ 
mately reveals equally well which of the two treatments 
is the better; but the apportionment method permits 
application of accumulating knowledge as it is gained, 
rather than waiting until the conclusion of a series to 
decide which treatment is more effective. By reviewing 
clinical experiences in which the alternate case procedure 
had been used, the originator of the apportionment 
method was able to show that, in the light of how patients 
had fared on standard and experimental therapies, sig¬ 
nificant reductions in mortality could have been accom- 
pli.sherl by u.se of the apportionment method. 

Thus further development of statistical procedures, and 
their wider application to the biological sciences, may be 
expected not only to promote human welfare but actually 
to extend the human life .span. 

Bibliography 

For guidance in understanding stati.stics. without considera¬ 
tion of theory: 

Butsch, Bussell L. C., How to Read Statistics (Milwaukee, 
Wise.: Bruce Publishing Company, 1940), $2.50. 

Elementary theory, without mathematical derivations 

Smith, G. Milton, .4 Simplified Guide to Statistics for Psy¬ 
chology and Education (New York: Rinehart and Company, 
Inc., 1946), $1.25. 

More detail about theory and derivations: 

Fisher, Ronald A., Statistical Methods for Research Workers, 
10th edition (Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. Ltd., 1946), 16s. 

.Statistical methods for manufacturing quality control: 

Shewhart, Walter .4., Statistical Method from the Viewpoint of 
Quality Control (Washington: United States Department of 
.Agriculture. 1939). 
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Hhal’s back of that name...for YOU? 


Back of the name Western Electric are 130,000 
men and women who help make your Bell 
Telephone service the iwrld’s best —at the lowest 
possible cost. 

Where are they.^ What do they do.^ 

They’re in factories in 18 cities, making vast 
amounts of telephone equipment designed by 
their teammates at Bell Telephone Laboratories. 

They’re all over the map, buying all kinds of 
Bell System supplies from other manufacturers. 


They’re at 29 distributing houses, filling 
orders from Bell Telephone companies for 
apparatus and supplies. 

More than 31,000 of them are in mobile 
crews installing intricate central ofiice switch¬ 
boards and equipment. 

In doing this huge job—one of the most 
complex in industry—Western Electric people 
are contributing daily to the efficiency and 
economy of your Bell Telephone service. 


MANUFACTURER... PURCHASER... DISTRIBUTOR... INSTALLER. 


of 43,000 variotios of suppliei of otl 

of tolephone kinds for tolophona 

\iJ opporotus. companies. 

I ife j 


of telephone 
apparatus and 
supplies. 


of telephone 
central office 
equipment. 


Wesrern Electric J 


A UNIT OF THE BELL 


SYSTEM SINCE 1882 
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amson Cordage Works 

Boston 10, Mass. 


Manufacturers of braided cords of all kinds, in¬ 
cluding sash cord, clothes line, trolley cord, 
signal cord, shade cord, Venetian blind cord, 
awning line, etc., also polished cotton twines 
and specialties. 


SPOT CORD 


Our extra quality sash cord, distinguished at a 
glance by our trade-mark, the colored spots. Es¬ 
pecially well known as the most durable material 
tor hanging windows, for which use it has been 
specified by architects for more than half a 
century. 


SIMPLEX -TIREX 
ELECTRIC WELDING CABLES 

Here’s real welding-wise construction! It 
gives you a cable that’s both flexible and 
tough. It assures you of savings in time, 
labor, and money on electric welding work. 


Extreme flexibility is obtained by mak¬ 
ing conductors of many threadlike cop¬ 
per wires closely stranded together. It 
reduces drag and wrist fatigue and con¬ 
tributes to fast, efficient welding even 
in cramped locations. 

Clean stripping is facilitated by a sep¬ 
arator of soft cotton braid which does 
not bind the conductors nor hamper their 
flexibility. 

Resistance to abrasion, moisture, 
grease, oil, and acids is furnished by a 
“cured-in-lead” jacket of Selenium Neo¬ 
prene Armor. The jacket is not easily 
cut, will not support combustion, and 
provides insulation with essential elec¬ 
trical stability. 


SIMPLEX WIRE & CABLE CO. 

79 Sidney St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 



EVARISTE GALOIS 

(Continued from page SIS) 

lieutenant-general of the Kingdom, and in 1830 he was 
proclaimed King. Here was an intelligent man, kind of 
heart but of feeble character. The discontented jieople 
whose rights w'ere reduced to almost nothing by his two 
predecessors showed their rage everywhere. It was in 
these stormy atmospheres that Galois lived, suffered, and 
worked at his mathematics. 

Galois’ struggles with politics led him to hope that he 
would find sympathizers, and so he wrote a letter to the 
Gazette des Eeoles intendeil for the students and principal. 
He said, therein: “I a.sk nothing of you for myself, but 
speak out for your honor, and according to your con¬ 
science.” There w^as no answer because those to wliom he 
mafle his appeal probably had neither of the virtues he 
believerl they had, or should have had if they W'ere free 
men. Rejeeted, he turned to his real work. 

Galois had been expelled from the ficole Norinale and 
was now destitute. Food and lodgings were offered but he 
refused to accept charity. He lived on what he could 
gather at the poor restaurants in the neighborhood of the 
Pantheon and slept on benches on the quais. He tried to 
deliver lectures in the rear of Caillot’s book shop in the 
Rue de la Sorboime. He offered lessons in advanced 
algebra but found few pupils. These lessons were to have 
included Galois’ imaginaries, the theory of the solution 
of equations by radicals, and the theory of numbers and 
elliptic functions treateil by pure algebra. All of these 
were his original work. He tried very hard to sell the gold 
taken from his own mind to the intellectual market but 
there were no buyers. His great and brilliant discoveries 
went begging for asylum. 

It was at this time that the academician Poisson 
offered encouragement to Galois and requested a memoir 
for the .\eademy of Sciences. .\t the request and en¬ 
couragement of the academician Poisson, Galois took 
new hope, recast the memoir he had sent to Fourier, and 
submitted the new memoir to the Academy of Sciences 
on the “General Solution of Equations,” known today 
as “The Galois Theory.” Poisson kept this manuscript 
for four months and then, after several reminders by 
Galois, returned it to him with the brief single word 
“incomprehensible.” This was, to say the least, an 
unusual decision for a man of the stature of Poisson. How 
could he have reached such a conclusion if he had really 
studied the memoir? Perhaps it went beyond his under¬ 
standing and he .spoke his innennost and honest con¬ 
viction when he said that it W’as, to him no doubt, in¬ 
comprehensible! This decision was a great blow' to Galois 
who now' began once more to devote his efforts to revolu¬ 
tionary politics. He preambled his revolutionary con¬ 
flagration with these words: “If a carcass is needed to 
stir up the people, I will donate mine.” And now he 
commenced to stir things in politics as if this were needed. 

On May 9, 1831, .some 200 Republicains held a banquet 
protesting against the royal order disbanding the artillery 
of which Galois was a member. Toasts were dmnk to 
the Revolution, and here Galois, glass in one hand and an 
open pocketknife in the other, rose from his seat shout¬ 
ing, “To I.ouis Philipjje.” This denunciation frightened 
some of those present and they left — including Alexandre 
Dumas who escaped via an open window. But a majority 

(Continued on page 336) 
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Temperatures Close to ABSOLUTE ZERO 
in any Research Laboratory 


The Collins Helium Cryostat... 

. . . opens a new era in low-temperature research. 
Now cryogenic workers can concentrate on using 
low temperatures, rather than on getting them. It 
eliminates the time and expense needed for es¬ 
pecially designing and building equipment in the 
laboratory. In but a few months, installations in 
leading university, government and industrial 
organizations have more than trebled the number 
of laboratories in the United States where very 
low temperatures can be maintained. 

The Collins Helium Cryostat is made pos¬ 
sible by wartime and postwar advances in applied 
thermodynamics. The first equipment supplied on 
a ready-to-use basis for liquefying helium, and 


other gases, it maintains temperatures down to 2° 
Kelvin and liquefies one liter of helium per hour. 
With Bitter Magnets, which can be supplied, tem¬ 
peratures a few thousandths of a degree above 
absolute zero can be reached. The COLLINS HELIUM 
Cryostat was first developed by Dr. Samuel C. 
Collins of M.l.T. The present design, which can be 
operated without the attention of scientific per¬ 
sonnel, was developed under the direction of Dr. 
Howard O. McMahon at Arthur D. Little, Inc. Bitter 
magnets were designed by Dr. Francis Bitter of 
M.I.T. 

In addition to its regular operations as a consulting 
industrial research organization, Arthur D. Little, 
Inc., has undertaken to construct units of the 
Collins Helium Cryostat for research laboratories. 


For full technical information, write to: 



^rtljur Hittle, 3nc. 

Chemists—Engineers 
30 Memorial Drive 


Cambridge 42, MasMchuaetts 
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RESEARCH DIRECTOR 

Are you confined in a highly functionalized lab¬ 
oratory? Do you want to broaden your experience 
by more general business contacts both within and 
without a laboratory? Do you want to carry your 
developments beyond the bench and launch them 
into the manufacturing and sales departments? 
Are you an entrepreneur? 

If you have a sound scientific education with 
chemical emphasis and also have broad general 
interests with proven ability to inspire others 
and get things dorUy we may have the scope you 
desire as assistant research director. Well- 
established company with long record of growth 
and successful research. 

Apply only if you have top record of success in 
school and business. Substantial salary. 

‘i{eply ''Box F 
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every gearing problem 
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EVARISTE GALOIS 

{Conimued from page SSIf) 

of the younger exaltes approved hi.s threats, rejK'ated after 
him, “To Ix)uis Philippe,” and finally finished the evening 
by dancing around the Column Vendome. (ilalois lH*came 
a hero for the moment but the following day he was 
arrested in his mother’s home and put in prison. 

A clever lawyer devised an ingenious defense based on 
the claim that Galois had in fact said, “To Louis Philippe 
— if he turns traitor.” The presence of the open knife was 
easily accounted for by saying that (ialois was using it to 
cut chicken. During the trial Galois showed a contempt 
for the court and his accusers and launched a hot tirade 
against the forces of political injustice. The judge, touched 
by the thought of his own children, warned him that he 
was not helping himself and even silenced him. The 
prosecutor argued over the question of whether or not 
the restaurant was a “public place” when used for a 
semiprivate banquet. On this point of the law hung the 
liberty of fivariste Galois. After a short deliberation the 
jury, moved by the youthfulness of the defendant, re¬ 
turned a verdict of “not guilty.” Galois picked up his 
knife, slippied it into hi.s pocket, and left the court room 
without a word. Was this the end of his troubles? Hardly. 

Ia;ss than a month from the date of his liberation he 
was again arre.sted as a precautionary measure. The 
Kepublicaitis were to hold a celebration and Galois, Ix'ing 
con.sidered a dangerous radical in the eyes of the police, 
was locked up on no charge whatsoever. The new.spapers 
played up the brilliant coup of the police who had, as 
they said, now caught in their net “the dangerous RS- 
publicain Evariste Galois and had placed him where he 
could not start a revolution.” Finding no valid charge 
against him the police accused him of illegally wearing 
his artillery uniform, even though the artillery had been 
disbanded. Nevertheless Galois was convicted and 
sentenced to imprisonment for six months. His sister, 
who saw him at this time, said he looked 50 years of age. 
It should be remarked that political prisoners were treated 
with, reasonable kindness and, for them, the prison dis¬ 
cipline was light. 

The last letter he wrote was on May 29,1832, and was 
addressed to all Republicains. On the margin of this 
letter he wrote these words: “I have not time, I have not 
time.” History unfortunately does not say what hap¬ 
pened to him, but what he wrote in those last hours 
before dawn will keep generations of mathematicians 
busy for centuries. The question he asked was: Under 
what conditions can an equation be solved by radicals? 
For the answer Galois employed his theory of groups. He 
was one of the great pioneers in this abstract theory which 
is of fundamental importance in all mathematics and 
many branches of physics, including quantum theory — 
and he was only 20. 

Even in love Galois was unfortunate and perhaps also 
misguided. In this connection at an early hour on the 
morning of May 30, 1832, Galois fought a duel with 
pistols. He fell, shot through the intestines, and was left 
lying where he had fallen. A peasant who found him near 
what was then the fitang de la Glaciere on the territory 
of Gentilly, took him to the Cochin Hospital in Paris 
where he arrived still in possession of his faculties and 
liefore peritonitis set in. He refused the offices of a Catho- 
(Continned on page 338) 




Lion Oil cat cracker 
accepted 
after 28 days 
initial run • • • 


Typical of Lummus design, careful inspection, 
skilled construction and experienced operation is 
the performance of the catalytic cracker designed 
and built for Lion Oil Company, Eldorado, 
Arkansas. 

This plant—the 31st Lummus catalytic cracking 
plant—went on stream September 16th. It not only 
met all guarantees but soon exceeded design capac¬ 
ity. It was accepted by Lion on October 13th after 
28 days of continuous operation. On the 85th day 
of the initial run, the reactor was by-passed for the 
insertion of larger orifice plates to permit increased 
charge capacity. 6024 B/D of fresh gas oil charge 
have already been processed with a possible 7000 
B/D in the near future—against a design capacity 
of 4500 B/D of fresh feed plus 900 B/D recycle. 


The unit has also exceeded the guaranteed per. 
centage yield of high-octane gasoline and has pro¬ 
duced 3070 barrels per day of 10 lb. RVP gasoline 
against a 2040 B/D guarantee. 

Long initial runs have always been characteristic 
of Lummus plants. Among many outstanding 
initial runs is that of a Lummus catal 5 d;ic cracking 
plant which ran 240 days before it was shut down 
for inspection. 


lUMMtlS COMPANY 

NOW YoPfc «, N.r. 

4,0 Lo*!"**"" 

lummus 

1 CMeago S. !••• 

..CO-600 South MlcW*o" I, 
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EVARISTE GALOIS 

{Continued from page 336) 

lie priest, perhaps remembering that the clergy was the 
cause of his father’s death. His younger brother, who had 
been forewarned, arrived in tears. Galois comforted him 
with a show of bravery. “Don’t cry,’’ he said, “I need 
all my courage to die at twenty.’’ Yes, this boy with 
somber face, abstemious haliits, and perpetual air of 
concentration died when most j’ouths just begin life — 
at 20. 

Evariste Galois passed away on Alay 31, 1832, at 
10:00 A.M. not ha\dng yet attained his twenty-first 
birthday. He was buried in the common grave of the 
South Cemetery of Paris where today no trace remains of 
even the charity-given grave which once held the body of 
one of France’s mathematical luminaries. He willed to 
the world a rich and enduring monument in his collective 
works. 

To his friend, Auguste Chevalier, Galois addressed his 
will which began: “My Dear Friend, I have made some 
new discoveries in analysis,” which he outlineil, conclud¬ 
ing with the remark, “Ask Jacobi or Gauss publicly to 
give their opinion, not as to the truth but to the impor¬ 
tance of these theorems. Later, there will be, I hope, 
some people who will find it to their advantage to de¬ 
cipher all this mess. Je fembrasse avec effusion. E. Galois.” 
In one of the letters to Chevalier was a resume of the 
whole of his contributions to mathematics. That letter, 
fortunately, is preserved. It contains seven pages and is 
one of the most precious documents in the important 
science of mathematics. 

Even now there are still many seeking “to decipher” 
what Galois dared to call “this me.ss.” Too bad that he 
did not live longer for if he hail, he w'ould perhaps have 
left a greater mass of his golden “mess.” Evariste Galois 
was right in saying that some people would find it to their 
advantage to decipher his rich heritage. Many are still 
picking nuggets from the vein of the mine he left behind. 
Galois’ scientific executor, Joseph Liouville, in 1856 
edited some of the manuscripts for the Journal des Mathi- 
matiques Pures et Appliqufes. Singled out for special 
mention is the following gem from Liouville’s comments: 
“My zeal w'as well rewarded, and I experienceil an 
intense pleasure at the moment when, having filled in 
some slight gaps, I saw the complete correctness of the 
method by which Galois proves, in particular, this licauti- 
ful theorem: In order that an irreductible equation of 
prime degree be solvable by radicals it is necessary and 
sufficient that all its roots lie rational functions of any 
two of them.” 

Perhaps the importance of Galois’ work may lie em¬ 
phasized by stating that shortly after Galois’ death, there 
appeared the following two important proofs, based on 
his work: (1) It is impossible to find formulas for the 
general fifth-degree equation similar to those which solve 
the quadratic equation, using only roots and elementary 
mathematical operations; (2) It is impossible to trisect 
an arbitrary angle by using only a compass and straight 
edge. The first of these important proofs was enunciated 
by Abel to whom Galois had been compared; the second 
by Wantzel. 

Paul Dupuy in his La I'ie d’Lvariste Galois eulogizes 
him as follows: “At least the grave did not take him 
(Concluded on page 30) 
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Hecht Brothers Department Store, Baltimore, Md. 
Heated by Webster Steam Heating System since 1927. 


This is the 20th year of Webster 
heating service at Hecht Brothers 
Department Store in Baltimore, 
where management has long recog¬ 
nized that heating comfort is an 
important factor in successful de¬ 
partment store operation. 

In 1927, when the present home of 
Hecht Brothers Department Store 
was built, a Webster Vacuum Sys¬ 
tem of Steam Heating was specified 
by Abbott, Merkt &. Co., Inc., New 


York, Architects and Engineers. 
The installation included Webster 
Radiator Traps and Supply Valves, 
Webster Float and Thermostatic 
Traps and Dirt Strainers and a Nash 
Vacuum Pump. Riggs, DistlerScCo., 
Inc., Baltimore, were the heating 
contractors. 

In 1941, Hecht Brothers decided to 
discontinue their coal-burning boiler 
plant and purchase street steam 
from the Consolidated Gas Electric 


Light &. Power Co. On the recom¬ 
mendation of the Gas &. Electric 
Company, they decided to convert 
the installation to a Webster Mod¬ 
erator System, then as now recog¬ 
nized for comfort at low cost. 

Installation of a 3-Valve E-4 Web¬ 
ster Moderator System, controlling 
15,824 square feet of installed direct 
radiation, was completed during the 
heating season without interruption 
in store operations. Webster Radia¬ 
tor Valves were fitted with expertly 
sized Webster Metering Orifices so 
that all radiators would heat evenly. 
The existing piping was retained. 

Hecht Brothers Store faces north. 
The heating installation is zoned to 
compensate for the sun effect by 
delivering proportionately more 
steam to the north side of the build¬ 
ing. Radiators in sections of the 
store warmed by solar heat receive 
less steam. Steam savings are 
appreciable. 

Since the introduction of district 
steam service, there has been a no¬ 
ticeable improvement in cleanliness, 
an important factor in department 
store operation. The dust, dirt and 
smoke which go with many private 
plants are avoided. 

Sam Hecht, President of Hecht 
Stores, and William P. Calhoun, 
Store Manager, look upon their 
Webster Heating System as an in¬ 
vestment in customer satisfaction. 
Webster Service is provided by Bal¬ 
timore Representative H. M. Harris, 
with Webster for 18 years. 

If you are interested in heating com¬ 
fort at low cost backed by the ex¬ 
perience of long-service Webster 
Representatives, give us a few facts 
about your heating requirements. 

WARREN WEBSTER &. CO., Camden. N. J. 
Representatives in principal U. S. Cities :: Est. 1888 
In Canada, Darlms Brothers, Limited. Montreal 

HEATING SYSTEMS 


Webster Heating Equipment for Today’s New Buildings 



Webster Metering Orifices, 
expertly sized, a vital feature 
of the Moderator System, 
balance distribution and 
make possible central con^ 
ttoi with continuous heating. 



Webster Outdoor Thermo¬ 
stat Control automatically 
provides the lowest pressure 
for comfortable inside tem¬ 
perature. 



HSISH 



Webster Float and Thermo¬ 
static Drip Traps are used on 
heating coils of air condi¬ 
tioners and drip points of 
the piping system. 


Prefabricated Unit—Webster 
System Radiation convectors 
with copper tubing, alumi¬ 
num fins, integral Webster 
Traps and Valves. 


New! Webster Type W1 Ra¬ 
diation forirutallation where 
floor or wall space is limited. 
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E\ AK1STE GALOIS 

{Cu-ncluded from page 338) 

entirely; the few pages which he left have sufficed that 
Ids countrj' knows his name. His real country, the most 
Ix-autiful and the grandest of all, the one in which those 
rigorous and profound conceptions necessarily fraternize, 
the world of ^Mathematics, all the noble intelligence of 
which is spread over the entire world. If, as he said, 
immortality is only a path left in the memory of men, he 
is assured of this immortality so long as man remains on 
earth. Unknown! to the masses yet his name is secured 
against forgetfulness by the adnuration of an elite. It 
is for these that I have written this study, in washing 
to add to my admiration of the genius, my sympathy for 
his passionate soul, the racked and tonnented heart and 
finally to erect alongside of his name, which represented 
but ideas, the living figure of a man.” 

The world owes a debt to iVIon.sieur Dupuy for having 
brought to life the lx)y ami man Galois. Our own praise 
and appreciation of Galois may be summed uj) as follows; 
The miner has disappeared but the rich mine which he 
!incovered and worked all his life he left not to his coun¬ 
try alone but to the world. Men who have carried the 
swords of war have been knighted and rai.sed on high 
pedestals of fame. Should we not, at least, do something 
to commemorate the name of him who brought us the key 
called mathematics which opens the portals to all of 
man’s exact knowledge? 

It w'ould certainly Ix' paying a fitting tribute to erect 
in the court of the ficole I’olytechnique in Piiris a monu¬ 
ment on which should lx- in.scribed this simple text: 


fivariste Galois 
Mathematicieu de Genie 
1811-1832 
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Industries Served by TAFT-PEIRCE: 


^ « ivrN TO Tllfi <’•' 

SPCCITL MWITTCTUKC 

MTCIIlNtS rO« bfcOhO HOT 


(FROM WOONSOCKET CITY DIRECTORY^ 1900) 


...and we can say this again in 1948! 


It’s natural enough that machine tool builders 
always have been important clients of Taft-Peirce. 
For most of them know that T-P has banked the 
longest and broadest experience of any concern in 
the country devoting a major part of its activities to 
the contract design and manufacture of tools and 
special machinery. 

Many of them, indeed, think of T-P as their own 
design department and their own tool room. Many 
a world-famed machine tool is shipf>ed f.o.b. 
builder’s plant, equipped with jigs, fixtures, and cut¬ 
ting tools, T-P designed or T-P built, or both. 
More than one well-known machine tool has had its 
origin here, too—built on contract to T-P designs, 
or to the machine tool builder’s own. Taft-Peirce 


For Engineering, Tooling, 
Contract Manufacturing 


TAKE IT TO TAFT-PEIRCE 


has designed a long list of machines for its own 
needs, too, some of which, at the insistent sugges¬ 
tion of customers familiar with this versatile plant, 
have found their way into the open market as units 
of T-P’s own machine tool line—machines such as 
surface grinders, back spot facing machines, and a 
new spline and gear grinder. 


The design and manufacture of special machinery 
and tools always will be the business of the Taft- 
Peirce Contract Division. What is more, the T-P 
trade-mark always will certify “Top Precision” in 
this field of work. No job is too small; none is too 
large. Ask for a copy of our contract service bulletin 
entitled, “Take It to Taft-Peirce.” Address: The 
Taft-Peirce Manufacturing Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 
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Rogers Peet Clothes 

The style-authority of the modern Rogers Peet 
goes into every suit and topcoat we make. 

This authoritative smartness costs you nothing. 

Well-dressed men have always recognized the 
value they get in our kind of woolens and tailoring. 

To try on a Rogers Peet suit or topcoat is to sense 
what men mean when they say: “Feels as right 
as it looks.” 

S/\ lrs for young men, and 
men who never groiv old. 



In New York: And in BoOon: 

Fifth Avenue Thirteenth St. Warren Street Tremont St. 
ai 41st Street n( Broadway at Broadway at Bromfield St. 
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WHAT’S ON THE WORKER’S MIND? 

' (Continued from page 32h) 

World War I is still relevant: “It is impossible to help 
wondering if the unions would have grown to anything 
like their present size if all the managers who find them 
' so serious a problem had felt more seriously how keenly 
this problem of the daily job touches the life and soul 
of the w'orker.” 

The union movement has come to as.sume the funda¬ 
mental importance in the eyes of the worker which at¬ 
taches to the job itself. This sense of the significance of 
tlie union arises, of course, from the fact that it is intended 
to serv’e as a job-security device. 

' The polls show a willingness among workers to endorse 
unions, although such support is qualified. In the winter 
of 1942 Roper submitted a check list of two positive and 
two negative statements. Three-fourths of the union 
members checked statements indicating they would give 
unions more power or would support them despite their 
I mistakes, while nonunion workers were divided rather 
clo.sely (42.7 jier cent and 48.4 per cent) on the positive 
I and negative propositions respectively. In May, 1942, 

' Gallup formulated the categoric question: “Are you in 
favor of labor unions?” Nationally, two out of three 
people in the United States said “yes.” Among the 
workers, the skilled workmen’s percentage of “yes” 
answers was 75; that of the un.skilled, 71. 

I 

Union Support Qualified 
Despite this willingne.ss to back unions, American work¬ 
ers qualify their support of unions in many ways. In the 
late spring of 1940 Roper found that a few workers (7.0 
per cent) thought that all unions are headed by persons 
with purely selfish motives. But a third (34 per cent) of 
I the workers said that some unions are so led, one-eighth 
' (13 per cent) Ijelieved that about one-half of the unions 
are, and one-fifth (20 per cent) of the workers felt that 
I most unions are selfishly administered. The statistical 
i sununaries of the {kjII data follow this same pattern of 
‘ differentiated responses to questions about the efficiency 
i and hone.sty of union management, about the manner 
in which unions keep their promises, about the use of 
threats of violence in gaining members. Worker opinion 
is divided, and so is union opinion, apparently, on these 
issues. A similar split appears in the statistical tables 
setting forth responses to questions concerning union 
tactics. On the basis of polls conducted in June, 1940, 
June, 1941, August, 1945, and November, 1946, the re¬ 
ports of the Roper and Gallup agencies display a lack of 
uniformity. In fact, there is evidence of a wider scatter 
(Continued on page Shh) 
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If You ’re Planning a Trip 

Make Your Plans Complete 

Let us take care of your investments while 
you are away. As Custodian of your securities, 
we will collect bond coupons and dividends 
from stock, depositing them in accordance 
with your instructions; also execute your orders to purchase or sell 
investments charging or crediting your account here. 

Protect your valuable papers, jewelry and important documents 
in your private Safe Deposit box in our vaults. Silver and other bulky 
valuables may also be stored conveniently and safely in the vaults at 
our Back Bay Branch. 

Let us arrange for your Letter of Credit, and provide you with 
Travelers Checks, in denominations of $10 to $100, which may 
be cashed almost anywhere. You will be reimbursed for them if they 
are lost or stolen. 

WTe 

New England Trust Company 

135 DEVONSHIRE STREET 

At the Comer of Milk Street 

BACK BAY BRANCH : : 99 NEWBURY STREET 

BOSTON, MASS. 



Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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TO M.I.T. MEN 

In 1917 Walker Memorial Building was opened, a 
gift from Alumni for the welfare of M.I.T. students. 
In addition to including offices for student activities 
and serving as a student social center, this building 
houses the dining service. 

In 1946-47 nearly one million meals were served to 
staff and students. Morss Hall seats approximately 
500 jieople. Thus, each chair served 2,000 people per 
year or 5.5 persons per day. We thank the Alumni 
for making these services possible. 

WALKER MEMORIAL 
DINING SERVICE 

. M.I.T. . 

CAMBRIDGE 39, MASSACHUSETTS 

A. W. BRIDGES, Manager 
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WHAT’S ON THE WORKER’S MIND? 

{Continued from page 3Ji.2) 

of opinions on such matters as picketing, union dues, 
denial of work in a tune of strike, strikebreaking, clo.sed 
shop, and work-restriction practices. 

Nevertheless, in the poll data on questions of economic 
advantage — for example, working hours, wages, and 
w’orking conditions — the union workman appears to be 
a typical economic man and willingly supports leaders 
and organizations which promise to protect his immediate 
economic welfare. To the question, asked by Gallup in 
the winter of 1946, w'hether or not the demand of labor 
leaders for a wage increase of 20 per cent was in line 
with the costs of living, a characteristic response was 
imule. Of labor union members five-eighths (62 per cent) 
of them agreed that the increjised w age demands were 
justified. In .spite of any reservations they might want to 
make concerning union management and tactics the im- 
meiliate, if not the long-range, gains for the job which 
the union promotes and protects .seem to lead workers 
to prefer employment where a union exists. 

Labor Vietvs the State 

Tradition among American laborers calls for opposition 
to government interference in industry: at least it did 
until the factors associated with the New Deal and the 
ri.se of the Congress of Industrial Organizations made 
their appearance. The older tradition of noninterference 
is not completely dead, for it manifests itself in certain 
attitudes expressed in the public polls. But on the whole, 
American labor seems to have broken with tradition and 
now' looks to the state rather than the group for solutions 
to its problems. 

I>ike many other .iVmerican citizens, the workers appear 
to have cast aside self-restraint and discipline in favor of 
a law' w hich w'ill do this, or a law w'hich will prevent that. 
Thus, Gallup announced in June, 1944, that labor senti¬ 
ment was in favor (64 per cent) of a law to prevent 
strikes in war industries. In the late spring of 1941 Roper 
found labor ready (68 per cent) to support a government 
agency w'ith the power to force settlement of differences 
between employers and emjiloyees. In the fall of 1946, 
according to Roper, a third of .American unionists ap¬ 
proved a do-nothing iiolicy (aside from preventing vio¬ 
lence) in a specified labor dispute, 28 per cent approved of 
“friendly offices” overtures by government, and a third 
.sanctioned arbitration or intervention. Those samples 
are excellent imlices of the manner in which labor is 
willing to support laws, even those controlling collective 
{Continued on page S46) 
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IT'S FROM BROOKS BROTHERS' SIXTH FLOOR SHOP” 

We have planned Brooks Brothers’ Sixth Floor Shop for men 
who like Brooks Quality and Good Taste in the Things they 
wear. Here men find a complete line of Suits, Shirts and 
Neckties...and other Clothing and Furnishings that fill their 
every requirement. Things that are typically Brooks...at 
generally lower prices. 

Suits, $70 to $85 • Shirts, $^.25 and $5 
Necktvear, $1.50 to $2.50 • Pajamas, $5 and $6 


ESTABLISHED ISIS 


46 NKVVBCRY STRKET, 
BOSTON 1 6, MASS. 


lien’s furnishings, Pats 

346 MADISON AVENUE, COR. 44TH ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


727 WEST SEVENTH ST., 
LOS ANGELES I4, CALIF. 

161; POST STREET, 

SAN FRANCISCO 8, CALIF. 


THE TRIAL IS NEVER OVER 



TO OUR FRIENDS I 

We do not believe that any advertising copy man could have penned a I 
neater and more trenchant definition than this decision of the Supreme 
Court. 

It happens also to be the verdict which our customers have reached 
regarding their relations with us. 

Vour specific problems in technical reproduction work from the 
lowly blue print to the complicated offset printing of an engineering 
manual, will find their happy solution with us. j 

ELECTRO SUN COMPANY, INC. i 

Blue Prints—Photo Prints—Photo Offset j 

161 Washington Street 157 Chambers Street j 

Grand Central Terminal Building 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THE 
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WHAT’S ON THE WORKER’S MIND? 

{Continued from page Sltlf) 

bargaining situations. They also bring out the traditional 
reserve with which the American laboring population 
regards its government. 

Like most Americans, however, the workers are aware 
of the importance of bringing pressure on government 
for desired ends, and they have definite feelings as to who 
brings pressure. Roper inquired, in the fall of 1946, as 
to what group puts the most pressure on Congress to get 
what it wants. Labor unionists thought that businessmen 
do, and businessmen, of course, thought that labor does. 
Characteristically enough, each side felt that Congress 
pays more attention to the other side. The scramble for 
government assistance is certainly a part of labor — and 
general public — ideology; but the various groups in the 
American public are apprehensive, and jealous, of the 
amount of aid being given the respective claimants by 
government. 

L«f>or Unions in Politics 

Two out of three factory workers (68.2 per cent) told 
Roper representatives in the winter of 1943 that they 
thought “our form of government works well and only a 
few changes, if any, should be made in it.” A fourth of 
them checked a statement that “it needs to be thoroughly 
revised to meet present-day conditions.” American union¬ 
ists have long held a policy of no political participation, 
other than rewarding friends and punishing enemies at 
election time. This view is still strong. Roper’s field 
men were advised by more than one-third (37.7 pier cent) 
of all union members that labor imions should stay out of 
jmlitics. On the other hand, more than one-fourth (29.9 
per cent) said that unions should support major political 
parties. Only one union member in five supported the 
formation of a labor party, though members of the Ameri¬ 
can Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations differed on this issue. 

This withdrawal attitude, sometimes labeled Gompier- 
ism, applies only to politics, however, and not to the scope 
and activity of the government itself. For example, the 
American Leadership Panel sought to know what labor 
respxmses would be to the question: “Whom do you hold 
primarily responsible for assuring job opportunities to re¬ 
turning veterans?” In two-thirds (64.4 per cent) of the 
interviews, labor told Panel representatives that govern¬ 
ment should assume this respionsibility. Like many other 
American citizens, workers in this country seem to favor 
a positive state program. Thus according to a poll made 
by Gallup in the fall of 1945, slightly more than half of 
them (52 per cent) believe in a law requiring employers 
to hire a qualified person, regardless of race or color; no 
other group polled showed so high a percentage. In the 
winter of 1945 the National Opinion Research Center 
discovered that 65 p>er cent of the workers — protective, 
piersonal, manual, and skilled — would like to see govern¬ 
ment decide what is a fair profit for big business. A smaller 
piercentage (53 per cent) felt the same way about small 
business. As in so many proposals touching directly on 
economic gains, the wage earners in this country informed 
Gallup in the summer of 1945 that they would favor mak¬ 
ing the minimum wage $0.65 an hour for all workers in 
business and industry. 

{Continued on page 3Jt8) 




WILLIAM B. JADDEN—LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 




Two months before my release to inactive duty from the Navy, 

I began to think seriously about a peacetime career. I had a Master's 
degree in business administration, and almost four years of supervisory 
experience with a leading aircraft concern in Los Angeles. But I 
realized that going back to the aircraft company might mean the same 
kind of seniority drawbacks as in the Navy, and my eeurnings wouldn't 
necessarily be in direct proportion to the work I put in. Besides, 
the idea of working for myself appealed to me more strongly than ever. 

My first thought was to start a business of my own. But that 
would teike a much larger investment than I could possibly make. 

About this time I recalled some New England Mutual advertisements 
I had read in the Princeton Alumni Weekly, which reached me regularly 
overseas. I began to ask myself whether life insurance wouldn't give 
me more than just another job. So I wrote the New England, and several 
other companies, for more information. The more 1 looked into it, 
the more I liked the idea of this business. 

When I got back to Los Angeles as a civilian, I called on the 
agencies of the six companies I regarded as tops in the field. I began 
a very lengthy analysis of the pros and cons of going into the busi¬ 
ness. My investigation convinced me that life insurance offered just 
about everything I was looking for--something in which I'd be my own 
master without making a heavy investment, where hard work couldn't 
help but increase my earnings, and where I'd never have to ask for a 
raise. I became convinced, too, that the New England Mutual was the 
Tiffany of life insurance companies. 

I took the aptitude test, then basic training here in our agency, 
followed by a comprehensive course* at the Home Office in Boston. Now, 
after qualifying for membership in the Company's Leaders Association 
in my first year, I can definitely say that 1 aun happy I made this 
choice. The proof, I think, is that I have never once had the well- 
known feeling that "the grass is greener on the other side of the fence." 


♦Graduates of our Home OfRce training courses, many of them 
new to the business, are selling at a rate which produces average 
first-year incomes of $3600. The total yearly income on such 
sales, with renewal commissions added, will average $5700. 


Facts such as these helped Bill Jadden solve his career problem. 
If you’d like to know more, write Mr. H. C. Chaney, Director of 
Agencies, New England Mutual Life Insurance Company, 501 
Boylston Street, Boston 17, Massachusetts. 


Here or* tema of the M. I. T. mon now with Now England Mutuoll 


Raymond P. Miller, *18, Salem 
Blaylock Atherton, '24, Nashua 


Arthur C. Kenison, '19, Boston 
Leland S. Person, '34, Rutland 

We hove opportunities for more M. I. T. men. Write Dept. X. 
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William H. Coburn, 11 
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WHAT’S ON THE WORKER’S MIND? 


{Continued from page 3^6) 


.\linost 30 years ago, Whiting Williams noted among 
.\merican workingmen “a conviction that, for them, there 
is no chance to break through on the industrial sector.” 
The turn to the state in recent years is unquestionably 
related to this feeling. 


The Security Motive 

It would be useless to pretend that the polls tell us com¬ 
pletely and accurately what’s on the worker’s mind, any 
more than does this resume. Any person’s claim to such 
information is obviously very dubious. In an age of ma¬ 
chined and mass communication vox popvli has become 
a rather meaningless phrase. 

Williams came back from his own opinion survey with 
the overwhelming sense that the problem of securitj’ 
loomed large and menacing in the postwar America of his 
day, most of all among industrial workers. It still does. 

In August, 1946, Gallup asked: “Do you think that 
there will be a serious business depression in the United 
States within the next ten years?” Among the general 
public the affirmative answers amounted to 60 per cent; 
among the manual workers, 56 per cent. 

In the winter of 1942 Roper presentcrl workers with the 
choice of selecting one of three different kinds of jobs. A 
job that pays quite a low income but which one might be 
sure of keeping attracted 55 per cent of the factory 
workers and 67.2 per cent of the jiersonal service workers. 
Only 15.2 per cent of the former and eight and three- 
tenths per cent of the latter preferred a job that pays 
an extremely high income if one makes the grade but in 
which one lo.ses almost everything if he does not make it. 
There was little difference between the choice of factoiy 
workers in general and that of union members. Low-paid 
.security jobs appealed to southern Negroes (83.3 per 
cent), low-salaried workers (68.3 per cent), workers pre¬ 
ferring employment with a small rather than with a 
medium-sized company, and the uninformed workers. 

A definite pessimism pervades the ranks of American 
labor about security by means of their jobs. In the spring 
of 1947 Roper found that factory workers had mixed emo¬ 
tions about their ability to retire in reasonable comfort 
when they become 65 years of age. Four out of ten (42 
per cent) thought it “likely” and four out of ten (41 per 
cent) also thought it “unlikely” that they would be able 
to do so. Pessimism was greater among Negro (48 per 
{Concluded on page 350) 
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WHAT’S ON THE WORKER’S MIND? 

{Concluded from page 3^8) 

cent) than among white workers (41 per cent). -\s might 
be expected, those workers over 40 were less confident 
than those under 40 years of age. C.I.O. unionists were 
less certain (35 per cent) than A.F.I,. members (45 per 
cent). 

The Roper poll in the winter of 1942 revealed a marked 
tendency among factory men (54.2 per cent) and factory 
women (46.2 per cent) to stay in the industry in which 
they were employed during the next five years Only one 
out of ten expected to go into business for himself, and 
two and two-fifths per cent anticipated a change into 
“some kind of white-collar job.” Five years later Roper 
asked: “Do you think the years ahead .seem to hold for 
you personally a good chance for advancement.^” Fac¬ 
tory workers and union members divided rather evenly 
on the question. The former group said, in 47.7 per cent 
of the interviews, that they had a good chance, in 40.7 
per cent that they saw little improvement over their 
present position. The percentages for union members 
were 48.7 and 41.2. 

According to the polls, .\mcrican workingmen are not 
prepared as yet, however, to accept the doctrine of the 
maturity of the American economy: In November, 1939, 
they were asked by Roper whether they believed: “(1) 
that the great age of economic opportunity and expansion 
in the United States is over? or (2) that American indus¬ 
try can create a comparable expansion and opportunity 
in the future.” Factory workers were less confident (69.6 
per cent) of expansion than the general public (71.7 per 
cent), hut lK)th obviously had great expectations and 
were unwilling to accept the maturity thc.sis. 

Perhaps behind this optimism lies the recognition that 
“the thread of self-respect ami standings and statuses,” 
a.s Whiting W'illiams put it. “ties the world of modern 
society together,” and that this thread is bound securely 
to the pro.spect and realization of social and economic 
improvement. “The main thing,” wrote Williams, “is 
the sense of motion and iirogre.ss.” 
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TECHNOLOGY MEN IN ACTION 

THE ALUMNI FUND — ITS PROBLEMS AND GROWTH 


Two Hundred Thousand Plus! 

For the first time in its eight-year history your Fund has topped $200,000. You, the Alumni 
of M.I.T., are to be congratulated on this splendid response to the call for much-needed 
additions to the Institute’s capital resources. 

At the Boston midwinter meeting in February, President Compton, reporting on cur¬ 
rent conditions at M.I.T., concluded his remarks with an appreciation of the importance of 
the Fund and its significance: 

“. . . a note of appreciation of the splendid growth of the Alumni Fund. It was 
only a few years ago, under the presidency of B. E. Hutchinson, that he made a 
strong appeal to reach an annual goal of $150,000. Our Alumni Fund Director in¬ 
forms me that this year for the first time we have passed the $200,000 mark, and 
with nearly two months to go till the end of the Fund year. For continuing broad- 
base support and the provision from time to time of urgently needed facilities, 
these generous contributions by the Alumni are not only of great significance in 
themselves but of great encouragement to all of us who are interested in the effec¬ 
tiveness and improvement of our institution.” 

In another month a complete report of the 1947-1948 Fund will be in your hands. It will 
show, among other things, an average contribution of approximately $21.00, a decided im¬ 
provement over the first year’s figure of $8.30, but still below the national average of all 
men’s colleges ($26.13) and that of the technological colleges ($23.51). It will show the out¬ 
standing performance of the Class of 1897, which, on the occasion of its 50th reunion, gave 
an unprecedented total through the Alumni Fund. You will find the Annual Report an in¬ 
teresting document and encouraging evidence of continued progress. 

A new year is upon us. No matter what course the world may take, one thing is certain. 
M.I.T. needs your continued support. Its financial problems are many and are becoming 
increasingly complex. We, the Alumni, have an opportunity to help in smoothing its path. 
Let us continue to provide that assistance which, in President Compton’s words, is “of 
great encouragement to all of us who are interested in the effectiveness and improvement 
of our institution.” 
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TECHNOLOGY MEN IN ACTION 

NEWS FROM THE CLUBS AND CLASSES 


CLUB NOTES 


M.I.T. Club of the Lehigh Valley 

This Club was organized on September 
24 at a meeting of 19 Alumni representing 
Bethlehem, Allentown, Easton, Reading, 
Palmerton, and Philipsburg. The following 
officers were elected; President, E. J. Flynn 
T9; Vice-president, P. V. Cogan T3; Treas¬ 
urer, Allison Butts T3; and Secretary, M. V. 
Herasimchuk ’39. The first general meeting 
of the Club was held on December 4 at the 
Hotel Traylor in Allentowm, Pa. Ralph 
Jope ’28, Treasurer of the Alumni Associa¬ 
tion, was the principal speaker and gave a 
splendid review of 'Technology of the past 
and present. His summary was ideal for 
this first meeting of 38 Lehigh Valley Tech 
men. 

The second meeting of the current sea¬ 
son was held on February 19 at the Hotel 
Easton in Easton, Pa. Professor Charles E. 
Locke ’96, Alumni Secretary, gave a hu¬ 
morous review of the mining engineering 
experiences accrued over his long career. 
Ernest C. Crocker ’14, the Club representa¬ 
tive on the Alumni Council, made the trip 
from Cambridge and presented a coffee talk 
on “Nonalcoholic Beverages.” 

The third meeting of the 1947-1948 sea¬ 
son will be held on May 6 at the Hotel 
Bethlehem in Bethlehem, Pa. This will be 
the annua] meeting, at which President 
Compton of M.I.T. will be our guest. After 
dinner with the Alumni, Dr. Compton will 
address a joint meeting of the M.I.T. Club 
and the Engineers Club of the Lehigh 
Valley in the Packer Auditorium on the 
Lehigh University campus. — Michael V. 
Herasimchuk ’39, Secretary, Post-Office 
Box 495, Bethlehem, Pa. 

M.I.T. Club of Western 
Pennsylvania 

A high point in the activities of the Club 
was attained on February 16, when Alumni 
and friends had the unusual pleasure of 
hearing James R. Killian, Jr., ’26, Executive 
Vice-president of the Institute, address both 
the regular Monday luncheon meeting and 
the monthly dinner meeting held in the 
evening. 

At the noon meeting. Dr. Killian spoke 
before the Hungry Club, a Pittsburgh forum 
of more than 40 years’ standing, which is 
open to the public. During recent weeks 
our Club has been meeting with the 
Hungry Club for luncheon on Monday. 
On February 16, 45 Alumni and guests 
were counted in the Hungry Club audience 
of over 150 who attended the luncheon to 
hear Dr. Killian’s discussion of “Quality 
Versus Quantity in College Education.” Dr. 
Killian was introduced by R. C. Lafean 
’19, President of our Club. The talk was 
enthusiastieally received by the entire audi¬ 
ence, and Dr. Killian generously answered 


a number of questions from the floor, as 
is the custom at the Hungry Club. 

In the evening. Dr. Killian was intro¬ 
duced by George Hoffman '28, entertain¬ 
ment chairman. The audience, totaling 48 
Alumni and guests, was the largest this 
year. Dr. Killian reviewed in detail the 
recent changes at the Institute and the plans 
for the future with respiect to facilities, en¬ 
rollment, sports, and changes in the cur¬ 
riculum. He was very gracious in answering 
questions after the formal discussion and 
left the entire audience with a feeling of 
pride in the Institute and confidence in its 
future ability to maintain the leadership 
which it has always enjoyed. 

In addition to Dr. Killian’s discussion, 
George Hoffman had arranged for the show¬ 
ing of a color film entitled “Pennsylvania,” 
which dealt with the many historical and 
interesting spots throughout the state. It 
was made available to us through the 
courtesy of the Standard Oil Company of 
Pennsylvania. 

Those attending the dinner meeting were 
as follows: W. C. Allen '33, C. T. Barker 
'27, E. M. Barnes '23, W. J. Bates '35, W. 
U. C. Baton '04, C. M. Boardman '25, W. 
K. Bodger '40, T. W. Bossert ’20, J. G. 
Burke '38, E. L. Chappell '24, E. J. Cole, 
Jr., '44, C. N. Cresap '42, F. L. Current 
'37, W. M. Davidson '26, R. V. Davies ’16, 
D. W. Dimock '28, L. B. Duff '14, P. V. 
Faragher '13, B. J. Fletcher '24, D. S. 
Fraser '28, Julian Gammon '45, F. L. Gem- 
mei '24, Gerome Gordon '46, M. M. 
Greer '26, H. H. Hall '14, G. M. Hoffman 
'28, G. S. Hubbard '28, J. R. Killian, Jr., 
'26, R. G. Lafean '19, H. L. Lang '09, J. 
P. Larkin ’26, G. A. Ley, Jr., '46, A. T. 
Mason '33, S. D. Miller '32, A. H. Orr, Jr., 
'32, R. N. Palmer '25, C. F. Peck, Jr., '41, 
A. K. Redcay '34, W. H. Reed '27, Henry 
Rockwood '32, J. J. Snyder '44, E. A. Soars 
'21, Thomas Spooner '09, J. J. Strachan 
'13, J. L. Thistle '32. — William J. Bates 
'35, Secretary, 141 Woodhaven Drive, Pitts¬ 
burgh 16, Pa. 

M.I.T. Club of the Kanawha Valley 

A ladies night was held by the Club on 
Wednesday evening, February 25, at the 
Edgewood Country Club in Charleston, 
W.Va. A total of 19 members and 12 
guests attended the dinner meeting. After 
the meal. President M. E. Hitchcock '37 
presided at a brief business meeting. High 
on the agenda was the announcement that 
President Compton of M.I.T., would be 
the guest of the Club at a dinner meeting 
on June 1. Dr. Compton is to come here 
after his commencement address at West 
V’irginia University. President Hitchcock 
announced that the Club would invite to 
the dinner members of the 11 teehnical pro¬ 
fessional societies in Charleston. An at¬ 
tendance of 250 is expected. 

Our Past-President, Francis George David¬ 
son '22, reporting for the executive com¬ 
mittee, outlined proposed changes to the 

(H) 


constitution and moved that they be 
adopted. The motion was unanimously 
passed. The changes provide for one-year 
terms for the president and vice-president 
and add the most recent past-president and 
two members-at-large to the executive com¬ 
mittee. The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: President, Joseph C. 
jefferds, Jr., '40; Vice-President, Benjamin 
T. Woodruff '36; and mcmbers-at-large, 
George Bradshaw '40 and Richard P. Little 
'42. 

After the business meeting, a representa¬ 
tive of the Esso Standard Oil Company 
screened two sound motion pictures from 
their film library. One, “New England 
Calling”, recalled many scenes familiar to 
the Tech men assembled and was especially 
enjoyable. 

The Alumni attending were as follows: 
William Brewster '98, Victor N. Kruse '22, 
Francis G. Davidson '22, Ray M. Durrett 
'29, Richard Gorman, Jr., '33, Benjamin 
T. Woodruff '36, Melville E. Hitchcock 
'37, Paul R. des Jardins '38, George B. 
Bradshaw '40, William P. Dooley '40, 
Joseph C. Jefferds, Jr., '40, Malcolm Mac- 
G. Anderson '42, Daniel G. Hulett '42, 
Richard P. Little '42, Robert F. Riggs '46, 
William K. Craw, 2d, '47, Robert J. 
Musser '47, Charles C. Neas '47, Alexis 
Pastuhov '47. — Daniel G. Hulett '42, 
Secretary, 159554 Quarrier Street, Charles¬ 
ton 1, W.Va. 

M.I.T. Club of Quebec 

The Club opened its 1947-1948 season 
with a luncheon meeting on November 24 
at the Queen’s Hotel in Montreal. We were 
privileged in having as our guest speaker, 
one of our own members, Augustin Frigon 
’ll, general manager of the Canadian Broad¬ 
casting Corporation, who gave an informal 
talk on “Radio Broadcasting in Canada.” 
The speaker was introduced by Paul Kel¬ 
logg ’ll. President of the Club, and thanked 
by Gabriel Rousseau '25. 

Dr. Frigon received his general engineer¬ 
ing education at the Ecole Polytechnique in 
Montreal. He took postgraduate courses 
in Electrical Engineering at M.I.T. in 1911, 
at the Ecole Su^rieure d'Electricit^ of Paris 
in 1921, and, in 1922, at the Sorbonne of 
Paris, where he received his doctor’s degree. 
Besides, Dr. Frigon is a companion of the 
Order of St. Michael and St. George, and 
president of the corporation of the Ecole 
Polytechnique of Montreal. 

Members attending, who numbered 27, 
were as follows; Henri A. Audet ’45, Ray¬ 
mond Boucher '34, Armand E. Bourbeau 
’ll, Thomas L. Brock '38, Leonard Cartier 
(.summer session, 1940), Harr)' S. Chandler 
'08, Aime Cousineau '16, F'erdinand J. 
Friedman '08, Augustin Frigon ’ll, Henri 
Gaudefroy '34, W. S. Hart '00, Stewart J. 
Hungerford '33, Paul Kellogg ’ll, Theodore 
J. Lafrcnicre '12, Rene Laplante '30, Jacques 
R. Laurence '40, Donald E. MacNair '48, 
George K. Marshall '41, Huet Massue '15. 
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Marvin W. Maxwell ’23, Humphreys Milli- 
ken ’02, Jean M. Raymond ’34, Edwin C. 
Richardson ’07, Gabriel E. Rousseau ’25, 
A. T. Eric Smith ’21, Alexandre Vachon 
’13, and George E. White ’29. — Jacques 
R. Laurence ’40, Secretary, 1430 St. Denis 
Street, Montreal 18, P.Q., Canada. 

M.I.T. Club of New York 

In spite of the severe winter which we 
in this neighborhood have been experienc¬ 
ing, we have managed to keep our sched¬ 
uled meetings going along pretty well, with 
better than expected attendance. 

At our monthly meeting on the 18th of 
February, Professor Norman J. Padelford 
(International Relations), gave us a most 
interesting outline of the position this coun¬ 
try occupies, when it comes to defending 
ourselves against the potentials of the 
Atomic Age. Some one hundred or more 
Alumni, turned out to hear Professor Padel¬ 
ford, and I feel sure that each of us left 
the meeting feeling a bit more relieved over 
our future. I strongly recommend that any¬ 
one who has the opportunity to hear him 
take advantage of the opportunity. Bill 
Kennedy ’21 was chairman of the meeting 
and introduced the speaker. 

At a short business session just prior to 
the scheduled meeting, the new by-laws of 
the Club were ratified, and the old officers 
and governors re-elected to fill the same 
office under our new name, the M.I.T. Club 
of New York, until the annual meeting for 
election of new officers is held in May. 

Your Secretary has been in touch with 
a good many M.I.T. men of late. Joe Kelley 
’18 and Robert J. Hull ’23 are carrying on 
in a big way for the Cities Service Com¬ 
pany, down at 70 Pine Street. Incidentally, 
young Dan Kelley ’46, son of Joe, found 
himself a job with the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, much to the delight of the old 
man, because of the temerity young Dan 
showed. Dale Spoor '22 has recently moved 
up in the recent reorganization at the Air 
Reduction Sales Company. As I understand 
it. Dale will try to co-ordinate the promo¬ 
tion work in all departments of the com¬ 
pany— quite a job, when you figure the 
many different products they produce. Jack 
Zimmerman ’23 was on hand for the recent 
meeting of the board of governors; and of 
course Willie the Muse ’22, Judd Payne 
’22, Bill Latham ’26, Andy Mooradian ’34, 
and Sam Reynolds ’22 are regular attendants 
at most of these gatherings. And then 
there’s Uncle Gawge Dandrow ’22, recent 
President of the Club, who never fails to 
contribute his time and thinking, not to 
mention a shekel or two, towards the ad¬ 
vancement of the Club. 

John Austin ’36 has in preparation 
another News Edition of the Club, which 
should have reached you before you read 
this notice. We are again sending it to all 
Alumni in the district, regardless of whether 
they are signed up as club members or not. 
If you don’t get yours and want one. drop 
me a note, and I’ll send you one as long as 
they last. — William 'W. Quarles ’24, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 330 
West 42d Street, New York 18, N.Y. 


M.I.T. Club of Philadelphia 

Your Club has reached a record high of 
300 in paid memberships. How does your 
meeting attendance compare with that of 
some other groups? One or two local pro¬ 
fessional organizations having social func¬ 
tions indicate that their meeting attendance 
runs about 20 per cent of the membership 
while your Club can boast of 30 per cent 
or more regularly. This is a good beginning. 
Let’s improve on it. 

If you haven’t been out lately, make it 
a point to meet with us on the third Tues¬ 
day in May, the 18th. If you’re one of the 
regulars, how about bringing along that 
Tech associate of youn whom we haven’t 
seen for a long time? Remember the date, 
Tuesday, May 18. 

For information about Technology 
Alumni in the vicinity' of Philadephia, call 
Boulevard 0287. — Samuel K. McCauley 
’41, Secretary, 288 Copley Road, Upper 
Darby, Pa. Wiley F. Corl, Jr., ’39, As¬ 
sistant Secretary, Box 358, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

M.I.T. Club of Rochester 

Award of the Club’s freshman scholar¬ 
ship to Raymond M. Haak of Palmyra was 
announced by Dwight VandeVate ’22, 
scholarship committee chairman, at the 
Club’s annual Christmas luncheon on Mon¬ 
day, December 29. Raymond Haak was ad¬ 
mitted to M.I.T. in September, and is now 
completing his first term. He is enrolled 
in the Chemistry Course. Present students 
at Technology were guests of the Rochester 
Alumni at the luncheon — held each year 
during the Christmas holidays to promote 
contacts between Alumni and students and 
to bring to the “old guard” word of newer 
developments at M.I.T. James A. Eyer, 
freshman, Jerry M. Howell, junior, and 
Homer D. Eckhardt, graduate student, pre¬ 
sented student’s-cye-views of the year. Avery 
A. Ashdown, Associate Professor of Organic 
Chemistry, was also able to be present and 
to make his annual report to the Clubl 
Social events, athletics, student activities, 
and academic developments were all high¬ 
lighted by the three students giving their 
survey of postwar college life. 'I’he fresh¬ 
men class winning of Field Day, formation 
of the M.l.’r. Soaring Club, the Tech’s- 
A-Poppin week end, and many similar de¬ 
velopments were described. None of the 
students thought that the Institute’s aca¬ 
demic requirements and the rigidity of its 
program had suffered in the postwar modi¬ 
fications. 

Professor Ashdown ’24 was introduced 
by our Club President, Kenneth J. Mac¬ 
kenzie ’28, as the beardless associate of St. 
Nicholas indelibly connected with Christ¬ 
mas in the minds of the Rochester Club. 
Today’s flood of students in all universities, 
Ashdown told the Club, is not a peculiar 
aftermath of the war but only the result of 
each year’s iionnal increases in enrollment. 
Approximately two and a half million stu¬ 
dents are enrolled in institutions of higher 
learning this year, and there is no sign 
of any decrease in succeeding years. A sur¬ 
vey of enrollment figures shows a steady 
yearly increase before the war, a sharp drop 
during the war years, and a postwar resunip- 
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tion of increases along a curve that is very 
nearly an extrapolation of the pre-war trend. 
Even greater problems of crowding are 
foreseen about 1960, when these increases 
will be augmented by the multitude of “war 
babies” coming of college age! This year’s 
enrollment at M.I.T. is 1,450 in the gradu¬ 
ate school and 4,200 in the undergraduate 
school — comparing with pre-war figures of 
500 and 3,000 respectively. Crowding at 
the Institute, Ashdown said, has not raised 
nearly as many problems as were anticipated. 
The educational program is going along 
very well, and many of the difficulties pre¬ 
dicted during this hectic period have never 
develojjed. As a result, it is possible that 
postwar registration will not be cut back 
as far as was first thought. During the 
summer when summer school enrollment 
dropjjed to 3,500, Ashdown said, the Insti¬ 
tute seemed by contrast to be deserted! 

Features of the new building program 
were mentioned by Professor Ashdown. The 
Navy building for supersonic wind tunnel 
research and other Navy projects, beyond 
Westgate West, are well under way. March 
will see the start of the new library building, 
planned to be one of the outstanding engi¬ 
neering libraries in the Western Hemis¬ 
phere; a completely new design has been 
adopted, and a large gift has been received 
for the incorporation of visual aids with 
other library facilities. The foundation has 
been prepared for the athletic cage to be 
erected west of the Armory and field house 
and constructed around the Navy’s gift of 
a suitable roof. Ground has also been turned 
for the construction of the new senior house 
built in part of money contributed from 
the Alumni Fund. Not one stick of tem¬ 
porary buildings has been demolished, Ash¬ 
down reported; every bit of wartime con¬ 
struction is being used for research, 
instruction, or temporary housing. Most 
significant of the changes at the Institute, 
Ashdown said, is that the barriers of secrecy 
are gradually being lifted. I’he age of com¬ 
pulsory ignorance has passed with other 
wartime requirements! 

Present Institute students from the Roch¬ 
ester area who attended the annual luncheon 
were: William F. Coombs, Jr. (graduate 
student. Economics and Engineering); 
Homer D. Eckhardt (graduate student. 
Aeronautical Engineering); James A. Eyer, 
(freshman. Business and Engineering Ad¬ 
ministration); William A. Farmer (sopho¬ 
more, Economics and Engineering); Ray¬ 
mond H. Haak (freshman. Chemistry); 
William F. Halbleib (junior. General Engi¬ 
neering); Jerry M. Howell (junior. Business 
and Engineering Administration); Andrew 
’P. Lemmens (junior. Mechanical Engineer¬ 
ing); Richard F. Morse (junior. Mechanical 
Engineering); Donald W. Ramsey (junior. 
Mechanical Engineering); and Rolf 1. Rei- 
zenstein (senior. Chemical Engineering). 

I’he regional freshman scholarships award¬ 
ed by the Club are given to men of outstand¬ 
ing ability in the entering class who w'ill 
be benefited by scholarship aid. Recipients 
are chosen from the Rochester Club terri¬ 
tory, roughly included within the triangle 
formed by Albion, Sodus, and Elmira, N.Y. 
Award of the scholarships was temporarily 
suspended during the war years when the 
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number of entering students dropped almost 
to the vanishing point, but their resumption 
with this year’s award was announced by 
Chairman Vandevate ’22. Members of the 
scholarship committee, in addition to Van¬ 
devate, are John F. Ancona ’08, Harold 

E. Akerly ’10, Leon L. McGrady ’17, and 
Kenneth J. Mackenzie ’28, 

Tbe following members attended the 
Christmas luncheon: Harold E. Akerly ’10, 
Collin H. Alexander ’39, John C. Artz ’40, 
VV’arren A. Bishop ’44, Christopher G. Bo¬ 
land ’45, Geoffrey Broughton ’36, Howard 

F. Carver ’32, C. King Crofton ’22, Alfred 
vanC. Dasburg ’36, Edward S. Farrow ’20, 
Arthur S. Hamilton, Jr., ’35, C. Watson 
Hamilton ’39, Donald B. Kimball ’20, Fred¬ 
erick J. Kolb, Jr., ’38, Andrew Langdon 
’22, Harold H. Leary ’23, James K. Litt- 
witz ’42, Emery M. Low ’29, Leon L. 
McGrady ’17, Kenneth J. Mackenzie ’28, 
B. Darby Merrill ’36, Victor J. Moves ’24, 
Ralph W. Peters ’30, Earle E. Richard¬ 
son ’19, Paul H. Rutherford ’21, Harold L. 
Smith, Jr., ’39, Cyril J. Staud ’24, Benja¬ 
min W. Steverman ’31, Dwight Vandevate 
'22, William H. Vogt ’19, Paul B. Wesson 
'98, and Clarence L. A. Wynd ’27. — 
Frederick J. Kolb, Jr., ’38, Secretary, 
Building 14, Kodak Park, Rochester 4, N.Y. 

M.I.T. Club of Central New York 

Meeting for the first time since December 
8, Alumni enjoyed another reunion on 
February 19, at Tubbert’s Restaurant in 
Syracuse. After a preprandial round of good 
cheer, members and guests repaired to the 
dining room, where they were treated to 
some of Tubbert’s famous cooking. 

While the last cup of coffee was being 
downed, and while the cigar smoke grew 
denser, a few business items were discussed, 
namely, the matter of dues, the issuance 
of a membership list, and the high speed 
railroading of new officers into the secretary- 
treasurer’s and president’s seats. Our Former 
President, Joe Owens, Jr., ’40 through some 
fast double-talk and smooth chicanery, 
slipped out from the onerous duties that 
had been his for the past two years and 
managed to get the unanimous election of 
Jack Freiberger ’45 for secretary-treasurer 
and Earle MacLeod ’38 for president. Blush- 
ingly, the two new incumbents pledged 
themselves to bigger and better things for 
the Club. 

The highlight of the meeting, however, 
was provided by Warren Walsh, chairman 
of Russian studies at Syracuse University, 
speaking on “T'he Bases of Soviet Policy.” 
Professor Walsh pointed out how the So¬ 
viet’s policy in world conferences is to dis¬ 
agree and to keep issues in a turmoil; how 
they believe that the “bourgeois” govern¬ 
ments will eventually run afoul of great 
depressions and thereby show their inherent 
weakness; how they believe that then will 
be the time to step in and destroy the re¬ 
maining elements of capitalistic society. But, 
in the opinion of our speaker, Communism 
is only a dream, and the way for us, as a 
nation, to prove to the world that we have 
a system that will work and will be the best 
for mankind is to have faith in it ourselves 
and do our utmost to maintain and improve 
upon the American way of life. 


Professor ^\'alsh also told of our efforts 
to inform the Russian people of our way 
of life bv sending them monthly a United 
States Government publication and by 
broadcasting American programs to them. 
.\lthough these efforts are puny in relation 
to the size of the job that has to be done, 
they are serving a good purpose and will 
undoubtedly enlarge in scope. That out 
speaker had an appreciative audience was at¬ 
tested by tbe fact that thev' listened atten¬ 
tively for about three-quarters of an hour 
and then fired questions at him for another 
three-quarters of an hour. 

In addition to Professor Walsh and 22 
M.I.T. .\lumni, we were pleased to have 
with us Dr. Pennington of the Carrier 
Corporation. It was also a pleasure to wel¬ 
come W. E. Hopton ’91. Mr. Hopton 
helped organize this Club back in 1906, and 
was president of it for three and one-half 
years. 

Other Tech men present were the follow¬ 
ing: H. W. Anderson ’31, J. H. Copp ’39, 

D. W. Diefendorf ’30, G. R. Eddy ’32, G. 
A. Fitzgerald ’23, J. J. Freiberger ’45, Natale 
Gada ’26, L. S. Havden ’41, F. S. Hodgdon 
’42, J. H. Holton' ’17, F. S. Hungerford 
’24, D. L. Kidd ’42, D. E. MacLeod ’38, 

E. L. Moyer ’44, J. F. Owens, Jr., ’40, H. 

G. Reynolds ’10, J. B. Sando ’08, T. E. 
Simonton ’24, L. A. Waters ’20, E. L. 
Whitaker ’31, and G. O. Wood ’42. — D. 
Earle MacLeod ’38, Secretary, 211 Co¬ 
lumbia Avenue, Syracuse 7, N.Y. 

M.I.T. Association of Japan 

Our January meeting was held on the 13th 
in the American University Club room in 
the Marunouchi Building in Tokyo. B. V. 
Hettich ’43 of the chemical industry branch 
of the industrial division of the Economic 
and Scientific Section, had kindly secured 
as speaker Fusanobu Isobe, a graduate of 
Indiana University in 1909. Ever since his 
return to Japan, Dr. Isobe has worked in 
the ammonia industiy. He was connected 
with the Suzuki Shoten and later with the 
Toyo High Pressure Company. Having de¬ 
voted most of his life to this product, he 
is credited with Japan’s pre-w'ar ability' to 
supply enough ammonium sulphate fertilizer 
for her own needs. His alma mater has 
awarded him an honorary degree. 

Dr. Isobe’s talk on the history of the 
ammonia industiy in Japan, the most in¬ 
teresting and worth-while leeture we have 
had sinee the war, lasted about an hour and 
a half, after which he answered various 
questions addressed to him. As usual, beer 
was served. 

The attendance was as follows: C. Amano 
’28, R. Arisaka ’17, Y. Hara ’33, B. V. 
Hettich ’43. T. Isobe ’35, K. Kagami ’22, 
M. Kametani ’25, J. Kawai ’21, T. Kasahara 
;24, Y. Kubota ’23, T. Kuki ’29, Y. Miki- 
moto ’38, J. K. Minami ’31, J. Okada ’20, 
Y. Otsuki ’37, George Yamashiro ’42, and 
two guest students, O. Sugimoto (’28) and 
Y. Tanaka (summer session ’07). — Ma- 
SARO Kametani ’25, Vice-president, 71 
Sbimizumachi, Suginamiku, Tokyo. George 
Yamashiro '42, Associate Secretary, Eco¬ 
nomic and Scientific Section, General Head¬ 
quarters, Supreme Commander of Allied 
Powers, A.P.O. 500, San Francisco, Calif. 


Washington Society of the M.I.T. 

There may have been a calculated risk 
involved on Thursday, January 15, but to 
the Tech men present you simply couldn’t 
lose. That thousand dollars we each ac¬ 
quired early in the evening helped us to feel 
flush for hours. The barkers were right. 
You couldn’t lose. 

You now understand out basic feeling at 
picturesque Old New Orleans Restaurant 
when the Washington Society wagered 
through its January smoker and dinner. No 
Tech meeting on record has seen so many 
wagers placed or “money” change hands so 
rapidly. Values were sensational — apparent 
from the moment we bought one thousand 
dollars for one buck. 

.\fter dinner Bob Thulman ’22 named 
Bill MacMahon ’22, Larry Conant ’21, Jack 
Plugge ’29, and A1 Bird ’30 as bookies. The 
horse race meet was for six races, eight 
horses in each race. We all put money on 
a horse from our fat toll of one thousand 
dollars. Bob then brought out his Course 
XV training in computing instantly pari¬ 
mutuel odds on all the horses. Lights out 

— movies — eight horses paraded, started, 
and raced. Yelling and cheering. Suspense 

— frenzy — and relief. The Differentiation 
Derby was over. Winners swamped bookies. 
One hundred and five thousand dollars was 
being redistributed fast. The Hyperbolic 
Handicap, Fourier Futurity, and others went 
into histoiy until six races were nin. Money 
was all too well concentrated in the hands 
of a few. 

Bob Thulman did a lightning change at 
this point, turning into an auctioneer. He 
described a tableful of fine items ranging 
from a Telechron clock to shoestrings, which 
could be bought only with the “money” of 
the evening. He described how there was 
no wav to lose. If the Club made too much 
from the auction. Bob had recommended 
the establishment of a scholarship at M.I.T. 

— a very specific sort of grant, the students 
to be eligible must be from Washington, be 
sons of the Class of ’22 whose names begin 
with T. One helpful member did not think 
this exclusive enough, so a further stipula¬ 
tion was added. T he name must also end 
with N. Bob was delighted at this coinci¬ 
dence, since his boy is now at M.I.T. P.S. 
There was no money available for this fund 
after details were concluded, even with track 
breakage considered. 

Large winners made a lively auction. 
Small winners pooled their funds, thus freez¬ 
ing out the “grocery clerks” as Bob termed 
a small bidder. The clock went for $6,200, 
the bourbon $5,000, Scotch $6,000, wallet 
$2,500, and so on, until all the swag was 
gone. The value of the items equaled the 
"take” from sale of money earlier, so taken 
as a whole, we couldn’t lose. What a night! 

At the Y.W.C.A. on February 12, the 
Society was privileged to hear Sumner T. 
Pike, vice-chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. Mr. Pike, an engaging speaker, 
brought the men listening to feel that they 
share his problems, as indeed we all do, 
being the public whom he serves. In the 
restless present, the A.E.C. copes with the 
task of steering a proper course guided by 
law passed by Congress in an era of naive 
optimism, 1945-1946. Congress, assuming 
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iin early meeting of the minds among na¬ 
tions, established A.E.C. along the familiar 
lines of a power commission or a commerce 
commission, not anticipating the suspicions 
and confusions of current events. Not as 
Congress thought would be the case, em- 
pliasis is now on weapons, stated Mr. Pike. 
VVe arc making uranium (235) plutonium, 
and weapons of constantly increasing power 
as fast as we am. In fact, the time will 
come in a matter of months when the 
newest bomb will be Pacific tested. 

Sumner Pike deplored that budget and 
scientists channeled into the weapon spe¬ 
cialty starve other phases of Atomic Energy 
.significant in peacetime. Hie very secrecy 
required because of emphasis on weapons 
withholds development of many industrially 
significant projects. 'Phus little can be done 
now about reciprocal information exchange 
with scientists and industry. The great ques¬ 
tion becomes: should you help industry if 
so doing would enable it to make a bomb? 
Mr. Pike stated that sitting between the 
horns of a dilemma would be comfortable 
for him since his position is balancing nicely 
upon five or six horns and not being able 
to get between any two. Once international 
agreements arc concluded, the stuff made 
for weapons and stored can be reworked for 
peaceful purposes, and, conversely, atomic 
energy materials made by industry could in 
peacetime be rew'orked for war. 

The A.E.C. has done more than produce 
weapons. The research completed has added 
to the fundamental and industrial knowl¬ 
edge of the country. Take the fluorides, 
for example. Little was known of this 
branch of chemistry until it proved es.sential 
to A.E. Now the tremendous increase in 
knowledge among scientists concerning the 
fluorides will be useful in many industrial 
directions. 

The tools and laboratories required to 
study atomic energy cost sums of money far 
in excess of any possible expenditure by uni¬ 
versities or industry. The government must 
establish these centers. Once made, the 
facility is geared for such staggering tasks 
that it is seldom used to capacity. Mr. Pike 
likened the facilities to a woman with two 
children to cook for, but having a cookstove 
big enough for a hotel. A.E.C. likes to have 
other outfits come to their "stove” to cook, 
t he Chicago A.E.C. lab has an agreement 
with 29 universities for co-operative use of 
the facilities. Other regional labs have simi¬ 
lar contracts. 

Stating that electric power from atomic 
energy is at least 10 years away because of 
other cheaper fuels in America, Mr. Pike 
.stressed the immediate importance of radio¬ 
active isotopes in many fields. He stressed 
in particular the value of isotopes in tracing 
the life processes in growing plants and ani¬ 
mals. He compared the availability of iso¬ 
topes with the Palomar telescope, which will 
increa.se the understanding of the astronomer 
twofold. Students of life processes have a 
whole new sphere of understanding thrown 
open to them by the use of isotopes. Spe¬ 
cifically, we were told of radioactive calcium 
fed to a cow. Observers traced this calcium 
as it went from stomach, to blood, to organs, 
to bones, and to milk. Time cycles and 
divisions of mineral could be studied with 


precision, not guesses as when using the old 
techniques. Plant foods in alfalfa and sugar 
cane can likewise be studied, using radio¬ 
active tracer isotopes. The .A.E.C. is now 
in the business of selling isotopes. Mr. Pike 
produced a price list and read off scores of 
elements with isotopes for sale. 

The horse race on Januar)’ 15 drew an 
attendance of 55 Alnmni; 66 attended the 
meeting of February 12.— John A. Plucge 
’29, Secretary', 35 Oxford Street, Che\’y 
Chase, Md. Albert F. Bird ’30, Review 
Secretary, 5070 Temple Hills Road, South¬ 
east, Washington 20, D.C. 

CLASS NOTES 


1886 

TTie Class of ’86 having recently lost its 
long-time Secretary, Arthur G. Robbins, by 
death, the undersigned has consented to 
carry on as acting secretary until a perma¬ 
nent secretary shall be chosen. 

Letters were sent to 27 living members 
of both ’86 M.I.T. and ’86 S.M.A., sup¬ 
plied by Secretary Locke ’96 of the M.!."!’. 
Alumni Association, and replies have now 
been received from 19. Those replying are 
as follows: (M.I.T.) B. C. Batcheller, W. 
H. Buswell, H. E. Clifford, H. P. Coffin, 

J. C. Duff, R. G. Gamwell, B. M. Howe, 
W. R. Ingalls, W. F. Jordan, Fred Mackin¬ 
tosh, H. P. Merriam, H. G. Noble, and 
E. L. Pierce; (S.M.A.) H. P. Benson, W. 

K. Campbell, C. H. Herrick, B. M. Howe, 
and J. W. Killinger, all of whom seemed 
to favor allowing the Secretary’s mantle to 
remain upon my shoulders as long as may 
be! My suggestion of a graduate member’s 
being appointed as permanent secretary (be¬ 
cause I had to leave the Class in the middle 
of the junior year on account of my eyes, 
I did not graduate) cut no ice with those 
who replied, so it looks as if I had jumped 
into a kettle of hot water without a life pre¬ 
server and with no rescuer in sight! 

Batcheller reports that he has completed 
his last six-year term as honorary secretary 
for the state of 'Vermont and signs from 
Wallingford, Conn. Benson writes from 
Salem, Mass., and signs as president of the 
Class of ’86 S.M.A., and says that 12 out 
of a class of 47 are still living. Buswell, 
living in Methuen, Mass., tells of his leav¬ 
ing M.I.T. because of financial reverses in 
his family, and of his bookkeeping experi¬ 
ences and later connection w'ith the Archi¬ 
bald W'heel Company of LawTcnce, manu¬ 
facturers of iron hub wheels for automobiles, 
of which concern he became president and 
assistant treasurer, retiring in 1925. .\t 

present, he is .serving as treasurer of the 
Nevins Memorial Library and of the Walnut 
Grove Cemetery and finds care of the farm 
and these duties sufficient to occupy him 
plca.santly. Campbell of Wollaston calls me 
down for politely saying in my circular letter 
that, if the Class desired. 1 would do mv 
“darnedest” to act as a satisfactory' secretary; 
he says that that is not a suitable word for 
an M.I.T. man; I should have said "damned¬ 
est,” which is a masculine word! Coffin 
writes from Philadelphia that he retired in 
1945 on account of deafness and now lives 


with his eldest son in Philadelphia. He was 
a general accoimt;mt until his hearing be¬ 
came so bad that even a hearing apparatus 
did not help him; he says Clifford and 
Chase are the only ones left in his section 
that he can remember. 

Duff reports that he is staying w'ith his 
son. Dr. Paul Duff of Peabody, and sends me 
a copy of the lines he wrote for the 40th 
anniversary' of the Class held at the Engi¬ 
neers Club in New '\’ork, apparently his per¬ 
manent address. He tells at some length 
of his work in England and Germany and 
of his earning his Ph.D. in Berlin in 1902. 
In later y&irs he served as chemist in the 
New York health and fire departments and 
more recently in the Electro Sun Company, 
Inc., of New York. Just now he is recover¬ 
ing from a serious illness under the care of 
his son Paul. Gamwell, whom we remem¬ 
ber as our first ’86 M.I.T. class president 
(perhaps the only one, as I do not remem¬ 
ber any other), lives in Bellingham, Wash., 
and is greatly interested in botany and 
flower culture, and ships quantities of roses 
to dealers all over the states. The present 
Secretary called on him at his home several 
years ago when visiting his tw'in grand¬ 
daughters in Seattle. He promises to send 
a more complete account of himself shortly. 
W’hen reminded of his presidency of ’86, he 
replied, “President! Ha, ha!” He sent a pho¬ 
tograph of one of his botanizing camps on 
Mount Baker at an elevation of 4,300 feet, 
where he had to keep his automobile locked 
becau.se of the Ireirs. 

Herrick is secretary of his Class of ’86 
S.M.A. and living in Boston. He reports 
that the Class has just issued a supplement 
to the earlier publication of the class his¬ 
tory. He gives no information about him¬ 
self or his recent doings but sends a copy of 
both the history and the supplement. Howe 
reports that he has retired from activities 
and is living in Los Angeles, Calif. He has 
two married children, a daughter and a son 
in the Navy; he lost his wife in 1945. In¬ 
galls writes from New York that he is re¬ 
linquishing his post as director of the 
American Bureau of Metal Statistics (1947) 
but is continuing in an advisory position. He 
states that he is in practice as a consulting 
engineer, especially in the zinc industry, 
with w'hich he has long been associated; he 
expects to be at his home in Boxford, Mass., 
much of the time. 

Jordan writes from W’hite Plains, N.Y., 
that he retired in 1932, spent a few years 
“driving about the country,” and now is 
without active duties outside of his home. 
He thinks “no one has a job for an old 
man”! He could have my job as secretary 
of ’86 if he would take it — just a nice sweet 
job for “an old man,” as 1 am finding out. 
Killinger reports that he is in San Francisco 
and still actisc in his profession as mining 
engineer; he still visits and reports on prop¬ 
erties or takes charge of developments. To 
relieve my mind of any possible doubt as to 
his financial position, he writes that he is 
well known in the State Mining Bureau and 
has bank credit! The Secretary thinks the 
credits must be temporarily low as he has 
not sent on his dues! 11. P. Merriam writes 
from Hubbardston, Mass., that he has been 
living there for the past 14 years or so but 
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has had no special business connection since 
he left his position as works manager of the 
American \V'elding Company at Carbondale, 
Pa. He promises more detail later. Mackin¬ 
tosh refers to his M.I.T. life at 27 St. James 
Avenue, Boston, where he boarded in com¬ 
pany with my brother, Han’ev S. Chase ’83 
M.I.T., and me in 1882-1883. The Mac- 
Raes of ’85 were also there at that time. 
Most of his time has been spent in the 
electrical field; he worked at the Thompson 
Houston Works at Lsam and later with the 
General Electric Company, their successors, 
lie was retired on a pension in 1929. He 
concludes his letter; “Many grads get good 
positions and go through life as good citizens 
but never do anything unusual to get public 
notice and so pass on quietly. 'That will be 
I — a busy life, many jobs well done, then 
a line or two in the daily newspaper. But 
I have had fun living my life.” Noble writes 
from Westfield, Mass., and refers to the 
School of Mechanic Arts Secretary, C. H. 
Herrick, whose complete history of the 
S.M.A. Class of ’86 has probably been re¬ 
ceived by all the S.M.A. members of our 
’86 joint alumni association. 

Pierce (E. L.) of Princeton, N.J., writes 
but says nothing about himself other than 
that he and Clifford were the youngest of 
the ’86 graduates, having entered at 16. We 
hope to hear more from him later. Ambrose 
Walker, now in Winter Park, Fla., reports 
that he retired from active architectural pro¬ 
fessional work in 1942 but does not state 
his present interests. This will be quite 
enough for this number of The Resiew. 
As the small boy said when asked by the 
priest if he had more to confess, “No, but 
I’ll have a lot more tomorrow,” so will I 
have another “stickful” a little later. — 
Arthur ’F. Chase, Secretary, Island Creek, 
Mass. 

1887 

Henry J. Conaiit, II, a pioneer in the field 
of railroad electrification and a former Vice- 
president of W’estinghoiise, Church, Kerr 
and Company, the original Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation group, died in Clear¬ 
water, Fla., on February 14, at the age of 
81. In his early days Conant sailed around 
the tip of Cape Horn in a clipper ship. He 
maintained his interest in sailing until a few 
years ago and was a familiar figure in racht- 
ing circles on Cape Cod. As an engineer, 
he was concerned with the building of the 
South Station in Boston. He is survived 
by four sons, John, Melvin, Lawrence, and 
Harold, and a sister. Miss Abbie B. Conant. 
He had not attended any of our class re¬ 
unions for several years, and his only personal 
contact seemed to be with Oscar Nutter — 
and that not of recent years. 

Clearwater is too fat north in Florida to 
be really tropical. Your Secretary in Fort 
Myers finds it at 87 degrees quite often re¬ 
ported as the highest temperature in the 
United States at this season. — Lonsdale 
Green, Secretary, 5639 Kenwood Avenue, 
Chicago 37, 111. 

1889 

William H. Dow died on January 31 in 
Portland, Maine. A Portland paper con¬ 
tained the following: "William H. Dow, 


81, prominent real estate owner and grand¬ 
son of Neal Dow, prohibition leader of a 
century ago, died ... in his home, 9 Dow 
Street. Dow was part owner, business man¬ 
ager and treasurer of the Portland Evening 
Express and Sunday Telegram prior to its 
purchase by Guy P. Gannett. A Republican, 
he served in the Maine Legislature as a repre¬ 
sentative from 1931 to 1933. He was a 
member of the Portland Common Council 
from 1895 to 1898 and the Board of Alder¬ 
men from 1899 to 1900. In his last year 
as a member of the Common Council he 
served as president. He also was chairman 
of the Board of Aldennen. Dow was bom in 
Portland, the son of Frederick N. and Julia 
D. Hammond Dow, and was graduated from 
Portland High School and . . . Technology. 
He was a member of the board of directors 
of the old Casco Mercantile Trust Com¬ 
pany, and had sers'ed as president of the 
Portland Society of Natural History. He 
also had been prominent in Boy Scout work. 
He was a member of the Portland Club, 
Lincoln Club, Rotary Club, Portland Coun¬ 
try Club, Maine Press Association, Maine 
Historical Society, Sons of the American 
Revolution, Sons of Colonial War, Loyal 
Legion, Odd Fellows, Maine Charitable 
Mechanics .Association, Portland Society of 
•Art, Round 'Fable Club and the Settlers. 
I le attended the Congress Square Universal- 
ist Church. Survising are his widow, Mrs. 
Kate T. Wade Dow; a sister, Mrs. Marion 
Dow Eaton; two children, Neal Dow and 
Mrs. Stanwood L. Bailey; five grandchildren, 
William Dow Bailey, Marion Lee Bailey, 
Dana, Kendall, and Neal Dow, Jr., all of 
Portland.” 

Annie G. Rockfellow has changed her 
address to 220 East Los Olivos Street, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. Will Lewis is spending the 
winter at the family home at 216 East 
Concord Avenue, Orlando, Fla., where he 
writes he does quite a little “bowling on 
the green” and rests and loafs in the re¬ 
mainder of his time, but he complains bit¬ 
terly of the cold weather. Who doesn’t? 
— Wai.ter H. Kilham, Secretary, 126 
Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 

1891 

The Alumni Association has notified us 
of the death of one of our co-eds, Anna M. 
Gove of Greensboro, N.C., on Febmary 4. 
Dr. Gove has been director of the health 
department at North Carolina Woman’s 
College for many years. She wrote us in 
1936 as follows: “After a two-years special 
course in Biology at M.I.T., I went to New 
York to take training in medicine. After 
receiving my degree, I had a year of hospital 
work and then came south to a newly ap¬ 
pointed school for white girls. Here I have 
had all the joys and trials of helping in its 
growth from a small institution of 225 girls 
to an A-1 college with more than 1,800 
registrations.” 

A circular letter sent out by the Massa¬ 
chusetts Commandery, the Military Order 
of the Royal Legion of U.S., makes the 
following report on our classmate: “Com¬ 
panion C. FI. Clark, who has served as our 
recorder since September, 1937, tendered 
his resignation of that office, on the advice 
of his physician, at the December meeting 


of the board of officers. Although in his 
82d year. Companion Clark hopes that with 
lessened responsibilities he may continue of 
service to the Order; and for many years to 
come the officers will look to him for ad¬ 
vice and assistance with his valuable store of 
knowledge of Commandery affairs.” 

Harry Young has this to say about Clark 
and his own membership in the organiza¬ 
tion: “He was very much interested in this 
organization, and I happened to belong to 
it since my father died to keep it going. It 
is a relic of Civil War days. Officers of the 
Civil War were eligible for membership. 
It’s a national outfit and Clark was recorder 
of the Mas.sachusetts Commandery by virtue 
of being the descendant of an officer.” 

Bert Kimball wrote to me and to Erne.st 
Tappan before Christmas. The following 
is from the letter to 'Fappan: “The last 
Review brought the sad news of the pass¬ 
ing of Harry Bradlee. He was a very likeable 
man, and I think everv'one felt that way. 
My daughter and her little son made us a 
visit of almost a year, and we had a very 
happy time. They are back again in Massa¬ 
chusetts, where I think she wants to bring 
up the little boy. My wife bas been feeling 
not quite so well as 1 might w'isb, but she 
is fast improving under the doctor’s care. 
I am feeling fine and hope you are, too.” 

Ed Smith is one of those who writes me 
once in a while because of bis continued 
interest in our Class and in M.I.T. His 
factory is in Pawtucket, but he lives in 
Prosidencc. I spend some of my days and 
he spends his nights in the same town, but 
we rarely meet, which is my misfortune. His 
February letter reads in part as follows: “An 
envelope addressed to you which has turned 
up among my papers, seems a hint to drop 
you a line just to emphasize that neither ’91 
nor its genial and efficient Secretary are for¬ 
gotten. I read the class news in The Re¬ 
view with interest but am grieved to note 
our steadily thinning ranks. What a privi¬ 
lege to be numbered among its members — 
a realization that grows with the years. Of 
M.I.T., it is beyond me to ‘paint the lily.’ 
Tech speaks for itself not pretentiously, but 
confidently. Better, its accomplishments 
speak.” 

Of myself, there is little more than usual 
to write: I am still at my desk. We have an 
abundance of business (in orders) but are 
badly behind in the matter of procurement 
of materials. That truckmen’s strike in Bos¬ 
ton set us back. We have heard from time to 
time about debased currency. In my belief, 
we are suffering from debased sovereignty. 
Give my regards to ’91.” 

A February letter from Walter Douglass 
tells of his life in the hills of Dunstable, and 
as usual be seems to enjoy it all, especially 
the “wild life.” 'Fhe following passage is 
taken from his letter: “It was a pleasure to 
receive your letter and to know that all is 
well with you except the transportation 
problems caused by our old time New Eng¬ 
land winter. Our problems here in the 
backwoods towns are not nearly so trouble¬ 
some as are those in the cities. Fortunately, 
we have a big, powerful truck for the high¬ 
way department with heavy ploughs, and 
they have done a fine job this winter. We 
have had daily entertainment for several 
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weeks with our flock of pheasants and crows 
and blue jays behind the house. There are 
eight plieasants every morning — sometimes 
nine — five crows, and 15 blue jays, and 
that is some color on the white background. 
We had three deer in our vegetable garden 
for three nights during the full moon in 
December. That was some sight on the 
snow! We fed them apples, and'they came 
every night till the snow was too deep.” 

No news has come from Bowen or Walker 
in Winter Park, Fla. We ran across Will 
Wilder, who seems in good shape. We see 
or hear from Harry Young once in a while, 
and apparently both of us have had a busy 
winter, with very tiresome weather. We arc 
planning for a class dinner in April or early 
May. Charles Clark has been at the Hotel 
Continental in Cambridge this winter. — 
Henry A. Fiske, Secretary, Grinnell Com¬ 
pany, 260 West Exchange Street, Provi¬ 
dence, R.I. 

1892 

The Secretary again has the sad duty of 
reporting the death of one of our classmates, 
Cayle T. Forbush, who died at his home, 
24 Grove Street, Natick, Mass., on January 
29, after a long illness. Bom in Natick on 
March 31, 1870, he was educated in the 
grade and high schools of that town and the 
Newton high school. Entering Technology 
with us in September, 1888, he was gradu¬ 
ated in Course X. In his junior year he 
served as a member of the ’92 Technique 
Board. Soon after graduation he entered 
the insurance business on the engineering 
side. His entire career was spent in that 
field as engineer, administrator, and executor 
until he retired from active business about 
10 years ago. At the time of his retirement, 
he was United States manager and president 
of the Royal Exchange Assurance Group of 
fire and marine and casualty insurance com¬ 
panies with headquarters in New York. 

Forbush had served as trustee of the 
Leonard Morss Hospital of Natick, trustee 
of the Insurance Library Association of Bos¬ 
ton, and a director of the Provident Fire 
Insurance Company. While in New York, 
he was a member of the Technology Club 
and the Drug and Chemical Club of New 
York. He had also belonged to the Fram¬ 
ingham Country Club and the Rotary Club 
of Natick. He was a member of the Natick 
Congregational Church. He is survived by 
his wife, the former Helen Grace Walcott 
of Natick; two children, Gayle W. Forbush 
(Harvard ’22) and Mrs. Clarence I. Platt 
(Wellesley ’22) of Milford, Conn.; and 
three grandchildren. 

Since graduation Forbush had always kept 
up his interest in the Class of ’92, attending 
a number of our class reunions. Last summer, 
however, he sent us his best wishes for a 
successful 55th reunion with regrets that 
his health would not permit him to be pres¬ 
ent at our gathering. 

Arthur J. Ober and the Secretary were 
on hand to represent the Class at the mid¬ 
winter meeting of the Alumni Association 
at Walker Memorial on February 7. We 
listened to a very interesting program con¬ 
ducted by President Blanchard ’17 as the 
presiding officer. Vice-president Lobdell ’17 
sketched the history of the Alumni Asso¬ 


ciation from its beginning in the early 
seventies. President Compton reported on 
recent developments at Xl.I.T. and plans 
for the future. For the feature of the eve¬ 
ning, George W. Gilman ’23, director of 
transmission engineering in the Bell Tele¬ 
phone Laboratories, gave an exceedingly in¬ 
teresting and entertaining demonstration of 
the use of radar in modern telephony, mak¬ 
ing a number of long-distance calls which 
were relayed to the audience through loud¬ 
speakers. — CitARLES E. Fuller, Secrefars', 
Box 144, Wellesley 81, Mass. 

1893 

Stephen A. Breed, who retired from the 
Faculty of M.I.T. in July, 1938, with the 
rank of associate professor emeritus, died at 
his home, 130 Brattle Street, Gambridge, on 
February 27. 

Immediately after his graduation from 
Course II in 1894 and on until 1900, he 
was a.ssociated with his father’s lumber firm 
in Lynn. Subsequently, he worked for the 
General Electric Company, returning to 
M.I.T. as an instructor in drawing and de¬ 
scriptive geometry in 1905. He was made 
an assistant professor in 1919 and was pro¬ 
moted to the rank of associate professor in 
1928. 

Early in his career Professor Breed was a 
member of the First Corps Cadets of the 
National Guard. His interest in the outdoors 
led him to travel extensively in this country 
and Canada. Being a recognized authority 
in woodcraft and mountain climbing, he was 
especially qualified to manage outdoor camps 
for boys and for many years was in charge 
of the Keewaydin Summer Camp at Lake 
Dunmore, Vermont. After his retirement 
from teaching he maintained his interest in 
boys’ camps, serving as treasurer of Keeway¬ 
din Camps, Ltd., which operate several 
camps in Vermont and Canada. Canoe 
trips, including the thrills offered in the run¬ 
ning of some white water rapids, provided 
his chief recreation. He was a member of 
the American Association of University Pro¬ 
fessors, the Appalachian Mountain Club, 
and the Woodcraft League of America. 

Representing the Class of ’93 and his 
associates on the teaching staff of the Insti¬ 
tute, Herbert N. Dawes, Frederic H. Keyes, 
and Walter C. Eberhard ’14 attended the 
funeral services held in the chapel of the 
First Church Unitarian in Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, on March 1. Surviving him are 
his wife, Laura Post Breed, whom he mar¬ 
ried in 1918, and a daughter, Margaret Post 
Breed. — FREOERre H. Keyes, Secretary, 
Room 7-211, M.I.T., Cambridge 39, Mass. 
Georce B. GLtDDEN, Assistant Secretary, 
551 Tremont Street, Boston 16, Mass. 

1896 

Classmates should take pride in the re¬ 
port in the February issue of The Review 
to the effect that from the combined record 
of number of contributors and total con¬ 
tributed the Class of ’96 is rated as being 
at the head, taking into consideration their 
record over the years that the Alumni 
Fund has been in being. Another pleasing 
announcement is that the extension of the 
aqueduct which is to run from Riverside to 
Chestnut Hill, bringing Quabbin water di- 
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rect to Boston, is to be given the name 
of the “Ilultman Aqueduct” in honor of 
the late Eugene C. Hultman who headed 
the Metropolitan District Commission for 
several years. This tunnel will be driven 
through solid rock, and the Quabbin water 
will run directly into the Boston water 
system instead of going through the Chest¬ 
nut Hill Reservoir. 

Billy Anderson, with Mrs. Anderson, was 
in Boston during the first week of Febru¬ 
ary, and the two Class Secretaries had the 
pleasure of lunching with Billy at the Copley 
Plazii on February 4. The main objective 
of their trip was to see their 16-months-old 
granddaughter in Sherbom. Billy is un¬ 
doubtedly still the youngest looking man of 
the Class, which can probably be ascribed 
to his years of clean and regular living. At 
the midwinter meeting of the Boston 
Alumni held in Walker Memorial on Satur¬ 
day evening, February 7, the presence of six 
classmates was noted, as follows: Damon, 
Driscoll, Crush, P. B. Howard, Locke, Rock¬ 
well, and Rundlet. Ralph Henry has un¬ 
fortunately been the victim of an attack of 
pneumonia, but through the ministrations 
of Dr. Rockwell he is convalescing very 
nicely. Henry Sears now has moved to a 
new address in Wichita and in the future 
should be addressed at 308 South Clifton 
Avenue, Wichita 8, Kansas. This year there 
were no descendants of ’96 men applying 
for the ’96 class scholarship, and the award 
has therefore been made to Jan Buyser, a 
junior student in Course I who comes to 

M. I.T. from the Netherlands. Nathan C. 
Grover has received an award from the 
Washington Society of Engineers for out¬ 
standing professional services. 

The big news of the month has to do 
with the annual gathering of the New York 
group, which was originally set for Monday, 
February 16, but was later changed to Tues¬ 
day, February 17. The arrangements, as in 
the past, were in the hands of Rear Admiral 
Bakenhus, and this year, by correcting the 
postal card announcement, Reuben got us 
to the President I’avcm on Lexington at 
41st Street, instead of to the President 
Cafeteria around the corner on East 41st 
Street. The Secretary was attending the 
annual consention of the American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers in 
New York. Rockwell made New York his 
first stopping place on one of his periodical 
business trips to Tennessee. He brought 
Fred Damon along with him from Boston. 
The 13 classmates attending were Bakenhus, 
Bates, Damon, Dorrance, Freedman, Gay¬ 
lord Hall, Locke, Rockwell, Sager, Stevens, 
Stoughton, 'I'illey, and Trout. The two new¬ 
comers this year. Bates and Damon, were 
especially welcome. This annual affair is 
left in the hands of Bakenhus, Sager, and 
Tilley, and as always this year proved most 
enjoyable, with a fine dinner and good-fel¬ 
lowship. The Secretary had had the pleasure 
of sitting with Stoughton at the A.I.M.E. 
grand luncheon on the previous day. Ruck- 
gaber and Starr had replied to Bakenhus that 
they would be unable to attend, and Walter 
Stearns had sent his reply from Raleigh, 

N. C., to the effect that he was in his new 
home there and the little item of distance 
from New York would prevent his attend- 
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ance. Doc and Dorothy Coolidge had gone 
from Schenectady on January 21 to Florida, 
and a note received by Bakenhiis stated 
that the two of them had been leading a 
very lazy life at the Ocean View Hotel in 
Palm Beach reveling in the beautiful 
weather, which was very much out of phase 
with the weather they had left behind them 
in Schenectady. Jim Melluish in Albany 
reported that he was not in the best of 
health and did not feel it wLse to nndertakc 
the trip to New York. Ed Sturtevant in 
W'ashington wrote that, although his work 
at the Shorehain Hotel was not so tremen¬ 
dously important, it did keep him tied down 
.so that he was unable to get away to New 
York. Paul Litchfield was scheduled to be 
in Arizona the last half of February, which 
kept him away. Perhaps some classmates 
may not know that Paul is responsible for 
the Sunday broadcast on the ABC network 
at 6.30 p.M. Eastern Standard Time called 
“The Greatest Story Ever Told.” The spon¬ 
sors are really the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company. The whole thing is anonymous. 
It is the only commercial program without 
plugs for the sponsor’s product. It is the 
only religious program broadcast during 
the most desirable Sunday hours. It is the 
only program which does not give credit to 
cast, producers, or musicians, and it is the 
only program regularly portraying Christ in 
a speaking role. Bakcnhus himself is now 
secretary of the American Institute of Con¬ 
sulting Engineers and he continues to lead 
the same active, energetic life. At our meet¬ 
ing he sported a long-stem pipe burning 
real tobacco. 

Con Young has written two of his typi¬ 
cally newsy letters, the last one being de¬ 
livered at the New York meeting and ex¬ 
tending his greetings. He had blossomed 
forth in new letterheads bearing the printed 
heading "Chatter from Connie.” He re¬ 
ported that Florida this winter had been 
successive alternations of f>crspire-and-bake 
or shiver-and-sneeze. At times they had had 
the gas stove oven in the kitchen and the 
small gas grille stove in the living room 
fireplace going from early morning until 
late at night as well as a small electric glow 
grate plugged in the entire 24 hours. 

The Secretary has also received a letter 
direct from Mrs. Lindenlaub, the widow of 
our classmate, Armin Lindenlaub. This let¬ 
ter repeated the dire straights under which 
she and her family were living in the Rus¬ 
sian-occupied section of Germany. The 
Secretary has already given her appeal for 
food in a previous issue of class notes. 

William B. Faville passed away on De¬ 
cember 15 at his beautiful and picturesque 
home in Sausalito, Calif., overlooking Shel¬ 
ter Cove. This was a home he created on a 
sp)Ot he and his wife fell in love with during 
week-end outings to the hillside town. 
Faville was one of the noted architects of 
the country, first in New York City, but 
from 1898 on in San Francisco. He had 
l)een president of the American Institute of 
Architects from 1922 to 1924. He had 
designed the St. Francis Hotel in San 
Francisco and many other prominent build¬ 
ings in California. During recent years he 
had been retired and had spent much of his 
time painting in a studio built on his estate 


and working in his garden. He had become 
ill just before Thanksgiving and was be¬ 
lieved to have strained his heart by over- 
exertion while gardening. Mrs. Faville had 
died in 1929, and there were no children. 
— Ch.srles E. Locke, Secretary, Room 8- 
109. M.I.T., Cambridge 39, hlass. John 
A. Rockwell, Assistant Secretary, 24 Gar¬ 
den Street, Cambridge 38, Mass. 

1897 

.\gain it happens, to our keen regret, that 
the only news that we have to offer in this 
issue is to record the passing of another of 
our classmates. If you fellows of the Class 
wish to read pleasurable items in this col¬ 
umn, why do you not send in letters of your 
activities and your experiences? If any of 
you arc sojourning at a southern or a north 
country resort, wTite to us and tell us what 
a good time you are having. It will make us, 
who are still doing our daily stint on the 
job, envious no doubt, but it will make news, 
and that is our greatest need just at present. 

Charles W. Frazier, VI, who was with 
us at the Institute for three years, died at 
his home in Pittsfield, Mass., on February 
19. Leaving the Institute in 1896, he began 
work at the Lynn plant of the General Elec¬ 
tric Company. In 1905, he was transferred 
to the Pittsheld plant of that company, re 
tiring in 1941. He leaves a widow, two 
daughters, and two sons. — John A. Col¬ 
lins, Jr., Secretary, 20 Quincy Street, 
Lawrence, Mass. 

1899 

Lawrence Addicks, as many classmates will 
remember, was not content with one course 
at the Institute but received degrees in both 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineering. 
Since graduation, however, his interests have 
been largely in the mining and metallurgical 
field. 

Lawrence was first employed with the 
Santa Rita Copper Mines in New Mexico 
but a year later became connected with the 
Raritan Copper Works at Perth Amboy as 
assistant to the superintendent. After five 
years in that position, lie became chief engi¬ 
neer of the DeLamar Copper Works at 
Chrome, N.J., and a year later was super¬ 
intendent of the United States Metals Re¬ 
fining Company in that same community. 
Eight years later, he gave up this post to 
become a consulting engineer for a number 
of metallurgical companies operating in the 
United States, Europe, India, and Burma. 

Lawrence is a past president of the Elec¬ 
trochemical Society, a fellow of the Ameri¬ 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers, and 
a member of four other mechanical or metal¬ 
lurgical organizations. During the last war, 
he was on the Naval Consulting Board. He 
is a member of the Mining Club and the 
Chemists Club of New York City. 

Addicks has an office in New York but 
spends most of his time on his farm at Bel 
Air, Md. Clifford Balkam, who is located 
at Colorado Springs, has been in the stock 
brokerage business since 1905. He is a 
32d degree Mason. 

Soon after graduation, J. Walter Allen 
went to work for the Boston Elevated Rail¬ 
way and remained with that organization 
until his retirement in September, 1945. 
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For 30 years he held the post of electrical 
engineer. Walter is a member of the Ameri¬ 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers, an 
honorary member of the New England 
Transit Club, and past president of the 
American Transit Association. In Masonic 
circles he has been past master of the council 
and j)ast high priest of the chapter, a mem¬ 
ber of the' Commandery and of the Mystic 
Shrine.— Burt R. Rickards, Secretary, 381 
State Street, Albany, N.Y. Arthur H. 
Brown, Assistant Secretan', 53 State Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. 

1900 

At the Alumni Council meeting on Janu¬ 
ary 26, Stanley Fitch, as chairman of a 
committee on resolutions, presented reso¬ 
lutions from which we quote: “Charles 
Burton Cotting died on November 17 . . . 
at his home in Watertown. He entered the 
Institute w'ith the Class of 1900 and was 
active in freshman football and baseball. 
Although he left the Institute before gradu¬ 
ation. he remained throughout his life a 
faithful member of the Class and a loyal 
alumnus of the Institute. In 1929, Burt 
Cotting was appointed class secretary, and 
in 1938 he became class representative on 
the Alumni Council and continued in both 
capaeities until his death. In business he 
was associated for 35 years with the invest¬ 
ment banking firm of White, Weld and 
Company in Boston. He leaves his wife, 
Mrs. I. Marion Cotting, a daughter, Loraine, 
of Watertown, and two sons, Duncan Cot¬ 
ting of Natick and Roger Cotting of Dover, 
N.H.” 

Harry Thayer, V, writes from Covina, 
Calif., as follows: “My first job out of 
Tech was in the cottonseed oil industry in 
Georgia, h’rom that it was an easy and 
natural step into edible fats and soaps and 
kindred products. After managing plants in 
that line for approximately 20 years, I quit 
it to go into the business of organizing and 
directing financial campaigns for philan¬ 
thropic work. This occupied me for another 
20 years. About four years ago, I inherited a 
very comfortable home here in Covina and 
decided to retire to it and take things easier 
for the remainder of my allotted span. We 
find Covina, which is a small city 15 miles 
east of Pasadena, a delightful place in which 
to live and are enjoying it very much. Par¬ 
ticularly are we glad we are not living in 
New York this winter, where we spent 23 
years before coming out here. I find plenty 
to do in my retirement. A half-acre covered 
with flowers and fruit trees gives me plenty 
to keep me in trim physically, and church 
and various community activities keep me 
busy otherwise. The only drawback is that 
our children (three boys) and grandchildren 
(one boy and three girk) are all on the 
East Coast. That gives an excellent excuse, 
however, for going to the old home state of 
Massachusetts every summer, and it is hard 
to beat New England in the summertime. 
Incidentally, driving across the continent, as 
we have seven times now, has afforded us 
the very best way in which to get acquainted 
with this great country of ours. We have 
a log cabin on the shores of Long Pond in 
Lakeville, Ma.ss. We head for that in June, 
stay there until late in September, and our 
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boys and their families spend their vacations 
with us there. George Leach and Sumner 
Manley are the only ones of the old crowd 
with whom I have kept in touch. I see 
George every summer, and we have visited 
Sumner in his home in Glendale, Ohio, and 
also at his summer place in Freedom, N.H. 
Last fall we had the pleasure of attending 
his marriage to Katherine Williams, the 
famous comettist, which was a very happy 
event." 

The Newton Graphic recently ran an 
article which is of interest to us: “Dr. 
Francis H. McCrudden, 19 Stoneleigh Road, 
West Newton, assistant medical director of 
the New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, retired December 31 under the 
Home Office retirement plan after a quarter- 
century of service. Dr. McCrudden was the 
originator of the blood-sugar tolerance test, 
which was devi.sed in 1923, for selecting 
applicants for insurance with a record of 
glycosuria. This test, with details unchanged, 
is still used by the company. Few men 
have enjoyed a broader educational back¬ 
ground than Dr. McCrudden. Following 
iris graduation from M.I.T. in 1900, he put 
in four years of postgraduate work at Har¬ 
vard before entering the Harvard Medical 
School from which he received his degree 
in 1908. Then came four more years of 
study in Germany, three of them at the 
University of Wurzburg and one at the 
University of Munich. He has been ex¬ 
tremely active in educational and medical 
organizations as a teacher and consultant. 
He was director of laboratories at Robert 
B. Brigham Hospital for seven years and 
served as professor of applied therapeutics at 
Tufts Medical School. He joined New Eng¬ 
land Mutual’s staff in 1923 and was ap¬ 
pointed assistant medical director the next 
year. Dr. McCrudden held the rank of 
major in World War I. He has published 
two books and more than 100 papers on 
various scientific and medical subjects. He 
is a fellow of three associations and a mem¬ 
ber of numerous professional societies.” 

Ed Pitcher, 11, writes on letterhead of 
the Keene Screen and Awning Company of 
Keene, N.H.; “1 have in mind very vividly 
the Tech incidents that now seem to be 
almost ancient history. 1 am in my 72d 
year, still going and in almost perfect health. 
As to my history', 1 have not accomplished 
as much in the technical line as many 1900 
men have, but the older I get, the more 1 
appreciate the training that we fellows got 
at old Tech. Soon after 1900, 1 went to 
the Pacific Mills as an assistant in engineer¬ 
ing, and got along for a while, but my 
health wasn’t equal to the task, so I gave 
it up, together with a good salary, and 
finally, in 1908, bought out the business 
whieh I still own. This business just fitted, 
keeping my good health, and I decided that 
was worth far more than all the money in 
the world. I married in 1903. Mrs. Pitcher 
and I have two daughters: one married a 
lawyer and county attorney in Hudson, N.Y.; 
the other, a mill owner who has two mills 
here in Keene and one in Lowell. The 
daughter in New York has a small son and 
the one in Keene has a boy and a girl. My 
business was started in 1885 and still has 
quite a reputation through New Hampshire, 


Vermont, and Massachusetts; we handle 
work on the best of buildings, hospitals, 
city buildings, and such.” 

The midwinter meeting of the Alumni 
Association at Walker Memorial on Febru¬ 
ary 7 was attended by six of the Class — 
Brock, Jackson, Ncwhall. Richardson, Silver- 
man, and the writer. The talks by Lobdell 
’17 and President Compton were very in¬ 
teresting; the demonstrations of the use of 
radio in telephony were fascinating and in¬ 
structive. — Elbert G. Allen, Secretary-, 
54 Bonad Road, West Newton 65, Mass. 

1901 

Ted Taft sent in the following news re¬ 
lease which he received from the news serv¬ 
ice manager of the Commonwealth Edison 
Company, Chicago: “Will G. Kelley, as¬ 
sistant chief electrical engineer of the Com¬ 
monwealth Edison Company, will retire on 
January 31 after more than 46 years of 
service with the system. Mr. Kelley began 
his association with Edison in 1901 as an 
inspector soon after he was graduated by 
. . . Technology. Before being appointed 
to his present position in 1943, he served 
as assistant engineer of distribution and plant 
design engineer. 

Mr. Kelley has been active in the drafting 
of both state and national electric safety 
codes and in standardizing construction 
methods in the industry. He has been ac 
tive, also, in the affairs of the American 
Standards Association, American Society for 
Testing Materials, International Electro¬ 
technical Commission, and National Electric 
Light Association. He is a life member of 
the American Institute of Electrical Engi¬ 
neers. Mr. Kelley is a member of the Union 
League Club and the Sunset Ridge Country 
Club. He lives with his wife and three 
children at 730 Hibbard Road, Winnetka, 
Ill. 

The New York Herald Tribune published 
the following dispatch from Amherst, Mass., 
dated January 27: “Professors William J. 
Newlin, Francis H. Fobes and Charles H. 
Toll, who have each spent at least forty 
years in the education field and whose years 
at Amherst College total 113, will retire 
in June and become professors emeriti, it 
was announced today by President Charles 
W. Cole. Professor Newlin is senior mem¬ 
ber of the Amherst faculty. He was ap- 
jxjintcd Walker instructor of mathematics 
in 1902, later taught both mathematics and 
philosophy, became professor of philosophy 
in 1909, a position he has held since. After 
working with the Young Men’s Christian 
Association and the Educational Corps of 
the American Expeditionary Forces in 
W’orld War I, Professor Newlin was director 
of the Extension Serbian Relief Committee 
in Serbia in 1919 and 1920. He has been 
secretary of the Amherst faculty since 1922.” 

Arthur Hayden writes as follows: “I have 
little news about myself to give. After my 
retirement from the Westchester County 
Park Commission in 1936, 1 kept busy 
(with intermittent periods of idleness) in 
private consulting work. In 1943 and 1944, 

1 had a tough job to handle and worked my¬ 
self near to a complete breakdown. After 
four months in a hospital, I decided it was 
time to let up and am now practically re¬ 


tired. I kept up interest in living by engag¬ 
ing in committee work for the engineering 
societies. The enclosed reprints from Civil 
Engineering explain the inception of student 
guidance in the New York area, which is 
still growing strong. It meant a lot of work. 

“Last October, Ripon College celebrated 
the inauguration of its Second Century Pro¬ 
gram, and I was invited to discuss the ‘Re¬ 
lationship of Liberal Arts Colleges to the 
profession of engineering.’ A condensed 
version of my discussion will soon appear in 
Civil Engineering. I found myself in dis¬ 
tinguished company — leaders in govern¬ 
ment, business, industry, the professions, and 
in the fields of education and religion, from 
13 states. Twenty colleges and universities 
were represented. As you may know, Ripon 
is one of 12 liberal arts colleges in the 
United States having co-operative agree¬ 
ments with M.I.T. Five years divided be¬ 
tween the two institutions gives a student 
both A.B. and S.B. degrees. 1 was proud 
to receive a citation from Ripon ‘in recogni¬ 
tion of outstanding ability and distinguished 
accomplishment in the field of engineering’ 
on the last day of the four-day program. 

“1 have been very pmor about sending in 
notes about myself or other M.I.T. men 
hereabouts and I am probably known very 
little by my classmates. You may find some 
gleanings in the enclosed condensed compo¬ 
site of sketches in ‘Who’s Who.’ ” 

Space limitations do not permit us to give 
much detail from the condensed composite 
of sketches, which are taken mostly from 
“W'ho’s Who in America,” “Who’s Who 
in Engineering” and “Biographical Directory 
of American Men of Science,” but here are 
a few highlights therefrom: After graduation 
from M.I.T., Arthur Hayden was structural 
detailer for the American Bridge Company, 
structural engineer of the New York State 
Barge Canal, and then chief designing engi¬ 
neer for the Bronx Parkway Commission and 
Westchester County Park Commission. He 
developed the design and construction of 
the rigid frame bridge, a new engineering 
type for short and medium spans. More 
than 2,000 bridges of this tjqje h.ive been 
built. He has served as an officer of various 
technical societies, and has also been active 
in student guidance work in New York. — 
Guy C. Peterson, Secretary, 788 Riverside 
Drive, New York 32, N.Y. Theodore 11. 
r.vET, Assistanf Secretarv, Room 3-282, 
M.I.T., Cambridge 39, Mass. 

1902 

Word has been received from the Alumni 
Office of the death, on January 13, of Jere¬ 
miah F. O’Neill, who took special courses 
with our Class. After leaving the Institute, 
O’Neill went into teaching, first at St. Paul’s 
School in Concord, N.H., next, as sub¬ 
master at the Malden high school for five 
years; he then returned to the Institute, 
where he had cliarge of woodworking and 
foundry for some years. At the time of his 
death he was a resident of Framingham. 

As a result of a request for news in the 
recent letter circulated about the 1952 re¬ 
union, several items of interest have been 
received. Saylor writes: “No startling news. 
For the last four years, I have been editing 
the official publications—Journal (monthly) 
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and Biillefiii (bimonthly)—of the American 
Institute of Architects and having a grand 
time doing it. It really seems unfair to ac¬ 
cept money for doing it. I started on the 
editorial path even before leaving Tech¬ 
nology, by editing The Tech, then a weekly. 
Except for about 15 years of editing lay pub¬ 
lications, such as Country Life and House 
and Garden, I’ve been editing professional 
journals in the architectural field ever since 
and have been at it longer than any one now 
living, 1 think. It’s a great life! 1 har e been 
in every state in the Union more than once, 
and pretty much all over Europe, meeting at 
least two generations of the most active 
architects in the profession. I’ve been work¬ 
ing at odd moments for the last five years or 
so on a dictionary of architectural tenrrs, 
which is nearing completion. I am making 
the illustrations for it now.” 

C. B. Allen writes that his bank, the 
People’s Bank for Savings of New Rochelle, 
of which he is president, is building an addi¬ 
tion which will increase its capacity three¬ 
fold. Pember, likewise, is having a very 
busy season. 

Philip C. Pearson, whom we remember 
as the only member of the Class entering 
the ministry, gives the following news about 
himself: ‘‘I am Chenango County Missioner 
(since May 5, 1941), which means survey, 
maintenance, and promotion, intensively in 
one county; and since 1945, dean of the 
I'hird District Diocese of Central New 
York, which means three efforts in four 
counties; and very happy in worth-while un¬ 
dertakings under a son of Essex County as 
bishop, the Right Reverend Malcolm E. 
Peabody, D.D., S.T.D.” 

Those at the reunion in Ostervillc will be 
glad to learn that Matter’s daughter, who was 
taken sick at that time, is recovering after 
a long period of hospitalization. Matter re¬ 
tired as of February 1, after more than 45 
years of service. Bill Bassett was also retired 
on January 1 but is still engaged on special 
work for his old engineering and service 
firm, the New England Power Company. — 
Burton G. PHir.BRtcK, Secretary; 246 Stuart 
Street, Boston 16, Mass. 

1903 

Only one member of the Class attended 
the midwinter meeting of Alumni on Febru¬ 
ary 7—L. B. Gould, VI. Your Secretary 
was in South America, and the Assistant 
Secretary was also too far away from Boston 
to attend. We are sorry to have to record 
two deaths of members of the class: George 
M. Greene, V, died at his home in Ashland, 
Mass., on February 8, and Sam Graham 
Porter I, died in Calgary, Alberta, Canada, 
about the first of the year. 

Greene had retired from Lever Brothers 
about four years ago and since then had 
managed his large apple orchard, one of 
the largest in central Massachusetts. Before 
entering the Institute he had sen'ed in the 
Spanish-American War. For 25 years he 
was with Lever Brothers as chemist and as 
general manager. He leaves his wife, Grace 
deHart Greene, two sons, one of whom 
was associated with him in the operation 
of his orchards, a daughter, and six grand¬ 
children. George was a faithful and in¬ 


terested attendant at all class affairs and 
from now on will be greatly missed by us all. 

Porter, after being with the United States 
Reclamation Senice, had moved to Canada 
in 1913 and became an expert on irrigation 
matters for the Dominion Government. In 
1918, he joined the Canadian Pacific Rail¬ 
way as superintendent of operation and 
maintenance of the company’s Lethbridge 
irrigation system. In 1925, he was appointed 
assistant manager of the Department of 
Natural Resources and, from 1927 until his 
retirement in 1942, was manager of the de¬ 
partment. A pioneer in the development of 
Alberta’s irrigation system. Porter was the 
first Alberta man to be elected president 
of the Engineering Institute of Canada. 

This information came from Civil En¬ 
gineering, via 11. S. Morse. We are sorry 
to lose Porter from the Class. His son was 
in the East several years ago and brought 
his greetings to several of us in Boston. At 
that time he had just retired.—pREDERre A. 
Eustis, Secretary, 131 State Street, Boston 
9, Mass. James A. Cushman, Assistant 
Secretary, Box 103, South Wellfleet, Mass. 

1907 

Colonel James L. Walsh, whom you may 
remember as Jimmie Walsh, a lieutenant 
during our freshman year in the company of 
the Corps of Cadets of which Harold Won- 
son was captain, is now president of the 
Army Ordnance Association, stated on its 
letterhead to be “a membership society of 
American citizens dedicated to industrial 
preparedness for the national defense of the 
United States.” It has about 40,000 mem¬ 
bers — scientists, engineers, industrialists. 
The Mills Building, Washington, D. C., is 
the address on the letterhead, but Jimmie 
can be reached at the University Club, 1 
West 54th Street, New York City. During 
January, he sent me two very attractive 
folders, one being the program of the 29th 
annual meeting of the association held in 
New York last October 1, and the other, 
the program of this meeting on October 2 
held at Aberdeen Proving Ground, Mary¬ 
land. He also sent me a copy of the October 
9th issue of Business Machines, the weekly 
publication of International Business Ma¬ 
chines Corporation, in which is a full ac¬ 
count of the Ordnance Association meetings, 
with some cuts showing our Jimmie to be a 
most distinguished-looking gentleman. These 
papers will be added to onr archives for ex¬ 
hibit at our reunion planned for June, 1949. 

Because it expresses so well the way that 
many people feel about the matter of pre¬ 
paredness, I quote from Jimmie’s greetings 
to the Association: “I urge all our members 
— indeed all our fellow citizens — to con¬ 
tinue with renewed ardor our quest for 
peace. In our past efforts to prevent war 
we have tried disarmament. We have tried 
treaties and international agreements. We 
have tried isolation. We have tried neu¬ 
trality. We have tried moral suasion. We 
have tried threatening notes. We have tried 
stalling. We have tried appeasement and 
pacifism. None of them worked. The only 
method we have never tried is to adopt 
and carry out a sound and W'cll-balanccd 
program of preparedness. During World 
War II, American scientists, engineers, and 
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industrialists provided the machines and 
technology to save lives. 'They shortened 
the war and reduced battle-death expectancy 
by 80 per cent. I’heir continued interest in 
scientific and industrial preparedness may 
well avert war altogether and reduce our 
battle-deatlr e.xpectancy to zero. That is to¬ 
day’s challenge. Ours is a peace society in 
the highest meaning of the term. Ours is 
the task to keep war away from our home¬ 
land. Ours is the job of national security 
now.” 

■^riirough the courtesy of Charles R. Brag- 
don, who is manager of the special service 
department of the Interchemical Corpora¬ 
tion research laboratories, at 432 West 45th 
Street, New York City, my name has been 
added to the mailing list of Interchemical 
Review, the quarterly publication of this 
organization. I have received two copies of 
this high-grade and interesting magazine. 
Our classmate is one of the three members 
of the editorial board. — Through the 
courtesy of Charles E. Locke, ’96, I have 
learned that Laurence R. Davis is now 
quarry superintendent for Essential In¬ 
dustries, Inc., mining limestone for sugar 
refineries, his address being 120 17th Street, 
Paso Robles, Calif. — Bryant Nichols, 
Secretary, 23 Leland Road, Whitinsville, 
Mass. Harold S. Wonson, Assistant Sec¬ 
retary, Commonwealth Shoe and Leather 
Company, Whitman, Mass. 

1909 

We have already written that Jim Critch- 
ett, XIM, has retired from Union Carbide, 
that he and Mrs. Critchett have taken a 
semifarm down at Orleans on the Cape, 
and that they now plan to do those things 
they have always wanted to do. (See Janu¬ 
ary number.) And who can blame them? 
In late January, when most of New England 
was digging canyons and tunnels in order 
to get through the snowdrifts, Jim wrote: 
“Up to last Sunday we have had only an oc¬ 
casional flurry which scarcely whitened the 
ground. That day we had our blizzard — 
three or four inches on the level, which 
drifted in spots to piles two feet deep. If 
you don’t believe me, ask Len Loomis; he’s 
down here, too. Next week Mrs. C. and I 
start for California via New Mexico and 
Arizona, driving overland by the southern 
route.” How we envy them! In any event, 
we should get some good copy when Jim 
returns. 

Our public-spirited and able classmate, 
Tom Desmond, keeps right on getting his 
name in the papers as he fosters some good 
cause. This time it is better motor traffic, 
and the article in the New York Times of 
January' 25 is entitled, “Prediction for 1948: 
30,000 Auto Deaths.” If that is not a grim 
headline, I never saw one. Then Tom, in 
good technical fashion, tells of the causes of 
motor accidents and what can be done to 
reduce hazards on the highways. He goes 
into detail as to the causes of accidents and 
tells how they can be reduced. Cars are 
older and in poorer condition. Traffic is 
more dense. New York City has at the 
present moment 750,000 registered motor 
vehicles, and “Police Commissioner Wallen- 
dcr and his aides are bracing themselves 
against the day when the number will be 
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1,000,000!” Tom tells of the most eommon 
causes of trouble and winds up the article 
with this: “We have been talking long 
enough about how we are going to cut down 
the tragic, inexcusable traffic toll. Let’s face 
the other question: Are we going to reduce 
this senseless killing or merely talk some 
more?” A rather devastating query, you’ll 
admit, but in a good cause as is everything 
Tom tackles. 

Both Tom, I, and Brad Dewey, X, enter 
the picture at Harvard. On Februarj' 13, the 
Graduate School of Engineering celebrated 
the centenary of the founding of the Law¬ 
rence Scientific School. 'I’here was open 
house with the laboratories operating full 
blast, scicntiSc papers by faculty members, 
a tea served in the library, and a dinner in 
the evening at the Harvard Club at which 
Van Bush, ’16, was one of the speakers. 
We were honored on the occasion by the 
presence of both Tom and Brad. Moreover, 
the next day, Saturday, the Visiting Com¬ 
mittee convened for a meeting and a 
luncheon, and Tom as a member was there 
again. 

An interchange of correspondence relating 
to the 1947 Alumni steins has taken place 
between Bev Dudley '35 and Paul. Bev 
writes to Paul as follows: “If by chance 
I should be down in New York this spring, 
I shall be certain to take you up on your 
invitation to quaff Heineken. Incidentally, 
these letters offered me an opportunity to 
have my first direct contact with Chet 
Dawes, and we have since met again through 
a course which the local section of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
is offering here in Cambridge. I am now 
taking this course, one night a week, in 
.servomechanisms. For a textbook we use a 
volume on which I did some editorial work 
several years ago, when it was still in the 
manu.script stage. I can leave it to your own 
keen mind whether this makes me 100 per 
cent student or 100 per cent instructor in 
this particular case, or something in be¬ 
tween.” 

We have already told how Paul Lord, III, 
and Betty are spending a part of each year 
in New York attending to the interests of 
the American Smelting and Refining Com¬ 
pany. Here’s an interesting story of the 
return trip to Texas, which parallels the 
experiences of many of us on the railroads 
during the past winter. “Dear Paul: It was 
kindly of you to take the time to write me 
your letter of January 25th. Both Betty and 
1 were sorry that the weather prevented your 
having dinner with us in New York on the 
evening of the 24th, but all in all I think 
your decision was a wise one in view of the 
prediction of the weatherman, and recent 
past performances by the elements in New 
York. In any event we shall look forward to 
getting together with you sometime around 
the middle of the year. Our trip back to El 
Paso was not an easy one, but it is now 
over, and neither Betty nor I are any the 
worse for the experience. We left New 
York for Chicago on Sunday, the 25th, at 
3:25 p.M. on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
About an hour out of New York, a steam- 
pipe in one of the Pullmans up ahead of our 
car broke, so that we were without heat for 
several hours until they could take that car 


out of the train and replace it with another 
one. Shortly after that, the generator in our 
Pullman ceased to function, and we went 
to bed by candlelight — a new experience 
when traveling by rail in this day and age. 
It all combined to make us some two hours 
late so that we lost our right-of-way and 
were sidetracked for trains going both east 
and west, including freight trains. A few 
hours out of Chicago the Pullman ahead 
of us developed a hotbox, and so we limped 
in from Gary at 15 miles an hour, arriving 
in Chicago some 8 'A hours late on Monday 
afternoon. 

“Early Monday morning, however, I had 
telegraphed the Rock Island Railway, ad¬ 
vising them of my predicament, and fortu¬ 
nately they were able to secure reservations 
for us on the Golden State, leaving Chicago 
at 10:15 Monday night. We had originally 
planned to connect with a train leaving Chi¬ 
cago on Monday morning at eleven o’clock. 
The trip from Chicago to El Paso was un¬ 
eventful except that we arrived in El Paso 
slightly over two hours late in the wee 
small hours of Wednesday morning in a 
small-sized blizzard, which was rather a para¬ 
dox in El Paso, inasmuch as the slogan of 
the Chamber of Commerce is ‘El Paso — 
where sunshine spends the winter.’ On 
TTiursday, the temperature dropped here in 
El Paso to six degrees below zero, which is 
the coldest on record, according to the 
weather bureau statistics. Incidentally, these 
statistics go back only to 1880. My friends 
accuse me of bringing some of the New 
York eastern climate back with me.” 

George Wallis, II, has sent us a clipping 
from the Chicago 'I'ribune telling of the ar¬ 
rival in Manila, P.L, of Ed Ryerson, I, and 
Mrs. Ryerson on a Pan American Clipper. 
The occasion of the trip was a sad one, for 
they came to attend the rites of cremation 
for their son, Morton B., who at 22 was 
shot down by the Japanese over Leyte dur¬ 
ing General MacArthur’s campaign. Wel¬ 
coming the Ryersons at Nichols Eield airport 
was Major General George F. Moore, in 
charge of the Philippines-Ryukyus command. 
He headed a delegation of Army officers. 
Officials of International Harvester also were 
present. “The peoples of the world have 
just passed through the most terrible ordeal, 
and it will not contribute to peace to talk 
about another war to come,” said Ryerson. 
He deplored the destruction in Manila, but 
voiced confidence in the ability of the Fili¬ 
pinos to rebuild their capital and country. 
This is the first intimation that we have had 
of the Ryersons’ having lost their son, and 
the Class extends to them its deepest sym¬ 
pathy. 

We have only lately learned that Phil 
Chase, VI, has recently been elected a mem¬ 
ber of the executive committee of the elec¬ 
trical standards committee of the American 
Standards Association. 

Shortly before we went to press, Paul re¬ 
ceived the following letter from Molly, 
which is self-explanatory: “As you know, I 
have been away from New York during 
January and early February, so I have no 
class news to report except with respect to 
my own activities. . . . Early in January, I 
flew to Athens, Greece, where I served for a 
month as consultant on public utility prop¬ 


erties for the American Mission for Aid to 
Greece. I had an interesting experience in 
Athens and Salonika and flew back to New 
York early in PYbruary. 

“The title of Mrs. Ethridge’s book, Jf’s 
Greek to Me, may well be applied to what I 
learned during my short stay in Greece of 
the inefficiency of the Greek ministries and 
bureaus, the overcentralization of the gov¬ 
ernment in Athens, and of guerilla warfare 
and the border aggressions. I did learn 
some interesting things, however, about the 
electric, gas, and water systems that came 
under my observation. In the electric field 
these included the opportunity to see in 
operation a lot of obsolete generating equip¬ 
ment, the replacement of which had been 
made impossible by war and other disorders, 
including 25-cycle generators installed in 
1905 and feeding into a 50-cycle distribution 
system through frequency changers; Diesel- 
driven direct-current units feeding an alter¬ 
nating current distribution system through 
motor generator sets; and Diesel-driven di¬ 
rect-current generators more than 40 years 
old feeding a 220/440 volt direct-current 
distribution system. I also found rates in 
effect which, at the dollar equivalent of 
drachmae, varied from three to 20 cents 
a kilowatt-hour for residential service, and 
from one to 14 cents a kilowatt-hour for in¬ 
dustrial power. I was greatly interested, too, 
to leam of the many opportunities that exist 
in Greece for the economical development 
of hydroelectric power and returned with 
the hojje that some way may be found under 
the Eurojjean Recovery Plan to bring about 
the construction of at least three hydro¬ 
electric plants with a combined capacity of 
about 150,000 kilowatts. 

“I also found some 75-year-old horizontal 
retort coal-gas plants in operation in Athens 
and Piraeus; and a water-supply system for 
the same region, which combined the Mara¬ 
thon dam and reservoir built by American 
engineers and contractors with Hadrian’s 
aqueduct, still in use from Roman times; the 
supply is gravely threatened with partial or 
complete interruption as a result of seven 
years of continuous drought, culminating in 
the driest season of the period in the present 
year. 

“I was greatly impressed with the oppor¬ 
tunities for industrial development and eco¬ 
nomic stabilization in Greece through uti¬ 
lization of the available mineral and hydro¬ 
electric resources, and the hard-working, 
ingenious, mechanically-inclined working 
population, provided the difficult political 
and military problems ean be successfully 
solved. I certainly hope that our efforts and 
those of the co-oporating nations under the 
Europ>ean Recovery Plan will make it pos¬ 
sible to progress in this direction.” 

lire Boston Herald reported the death 
on January 12 at the age of 60 of another 
classmate, Leo S. Stone, I, civil engineer 
of the Boston Transit Department. A na¬ 
tive of Boston, he attended the English High 
School and was granted his degree in Civil 
Engineering from M.I.T. in 1909. After a 
preriod of employment with the state, he 
joined the city department where he re¬ 
mained for 35 years, during which time he 
gained the nickname “Judge,” for his knowl¬ 
edge and understanding of the problems of 
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city transportation. He was associated with 
most of the subways and tunnels constructed 
here, taking part in the construction of the 
first subway and the first vehicular tunnel 
of the city. At the time of his death he 
was engaged in plans for the new vehicular 
tunnel to parallel the Sumner tunnel. He 
leaves his wife, a son. Major Laurence A. 
Stone ’35, U.S.A., of Aberdeen, Md., and 
two daughters, Mrs. Virginia S. Korn of 
Dorehester, and Mrs. Muriel R. Lesinson 
of Newton. — Paul M. Wiswall, Secre¬ 
tary, 90 Hillside Avenue, Glen Ridge, N.J. 
Chester L. Dawes, Review Secretaiy, 
Pierce Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge 
38, Mass. Assistant Secretaries: Maurice 
R. ScHARFF, 385 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N.Y.; George E. Wallis, 1606 
Hinman Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 

1910 

It is most ^tifying to see how the Class 
responds to an appeal for a good cause but 
most astonishing how little news suitable for 
the class notes comes in with the ehecks. A 
few exceptions, however, bring information 
from classmates who have not been heard 
from for a long time. 

Allen Gould writes from Cleveland as fol¬ 
lows: “Life in this booming city goes on 
busily and pleasantly. I still have several 
irons in the fire, but most of my time is 
spent on the sales engineering activities of 
my company — industrial sales mostly in 
steel, heat- and corrosion-resisting alloys, and 
the new investment type precision castings. 
There’s no chance for life to get monotonous 
with all the new developments and applica¬ 
tions, although sometimes, as now, a little 
monotony would be welcome. However, we 
arc going to take a quick look at Florida in 
the latter part of March. Sailing and yacht 
racing here on Lake Erie continue to be my 
chief hobby — from April to November — 
for the last two years in International 21’s, 
built locally, but designed by Maine Yankees 
— the Hodgdon Brothers of East Boothbay. 

"'ITiere are very few 1910 men in this sec¬ 
tion, but once in a while I run into Jack 
Tuttle and B. Darrow in Akron. I have been 
quite active in the local M.I.T. club over 
the years, serving a term as president which 
ended a couple of years ago, so have kept 
fairly closely in touch with the Institute even 
though I have been quite delinquent as a 
classmate. My best to you and any of the 
gang.’’ 

Andrew F'abens writes from Florida: "I 
was in New England last week and was 
delighted to get back to Florida. I saw Pete 
Gaillard and Henry Davis, both of 1911, in 
Washington, and have David Gaillard ’49, 
visiting us now for the midyear vacation. 
I’m looking forward to seeing you at least by 
1950.’’ 

Howard Richardson writes from Mary¬ 
land: “Somehow I have lost touch with 
'I'echnology, but I shall never forget how 
much my courses there have meant to me, 
even though I barely got through two years. 
Since leaving the Institute, I have entered 
the government and have been there for 38 
years (in one division of the Department of 
Agriculture — cotton) but not on the same 
phase of work. I have found the work in¬ 
tensely interesting and quite enjoyable. My 


present work is to analyze the results of 
spinning tests of cotton, particularly to find 
out the relationships between fiber proper¬ 
ties and manufacturing properties. Our re¬ 
sults have been published from time to time 
in the various textile journals. I am joint 
author with R. W’. Webb, who is a swell 
guy to work with. I have taken night courses 
and was graduated in economics from George 
W'^ashington University in 1932.” 

Gordon Holbrook writes from New Jer¬ 
sey: “I retired from active participation in 
the shipbuilding business about a year ago; 
but I confess it is hard not to jump when 
the whistle blows every morning as I did for 
nearly 40 years. I am doing some lecturing 
in local colleges, with gardening in the sum¬ 
mer and snow shoveling in the winter, par¬ 
ticularly since Christmas.” 

Roy Abbee wrote just enough to be in¬ 
cluded: “Someday when I get time, I hope 
to stop in your office and have a chat with 
you. It is a long while since I have seen any 
of the fellows, and I’d like to talk with you.” 

Francis Silsbee writes from Washington, 
D.C.: “I don’t seem to run into 1910 men 
very often but had a nice surprise a year or 
so ago. My wife had become very chummy 
with a Mrs. Whitney who had enlisted with 
her as a volunteer at a children’s hospital, 
and arranged for the Whitney family to stay 
at our house while we were on a long vaca¬ 
tion. When they arrived to take over. Colo¬ 
nel Whitney turned out to be J.T., the 
former lieutenant of the company in which 
I rose from the ranks to be a corporal at 
M.I.T. ‘It’s a small world, isn’t it?’ ” 

The following account is quoted from the 
New York Journal of Commerce: “Eugene 
S. Anderson, advertising manager of the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co., has retired on 
doctor’s orders after a year’s illness. Mr. 
Anderson joined the Hartford Company as 
a member of the advertising department’s 
staff on April 4, 1921. At that time the 
advertising activities of the Hartford Fire 
and Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co. 
were combined. Later he was placed in 
charge of local agency advertising activities 
of the Hartford Fire. In 1931, Mr. Ander¬ 
son was appointed manager of the entire 
advertising department. 

“Bom in Minneapolis, Minn., Mr. An¬ 
derson lived for many years in Springfield, 
Mass. He attended . . . Technology. Pre¬ 
vious to his association at Hartford he was 
publicity manager of the National Farm 
Power, a group of farm papers at Spring- 
field, Mass. The now retired Hartford man¬ 
ager is the author of several books on pho¬ 
tography, is a former photographic editor of 
Field and Stream, and for a number of 
years was editor of Better Photos.” — Her¬ 
bert S. Cleverdon, Secretary, 120 Tre- 
niont Street, Boston 8, Mass. 

1911 

'I'licie were 10 of us at the annual mid¬ 
winter meeting of the Alumni Association 
in Walker Memorial on February 7: Henry 
Dolliver, Bill Fortune, Fred Harrington, 
Charlie McManus, and Carl Richmond, I; 
George Cumings and Dennie, VI; Obie 
Clark, II; Morris Omansky, V; and Emmons 
Whitcomb, X. Hooray for the Civils! 

We all enjoj’ed the evening immensely. 

When Good Fellows Get Together , . 


featuring as it did radio in modem tele¬ 
phony, plus excellent talks by President 
Compton and Lobbie ’17. 

Our eagle-ej'ed Class President, Don 
Stevens, II, learned from a New York Times 
financial column in early February of another 
signal honor which has come to an ’ll man: 
“President Truman has awarded a Certificate 
of Merit to I. W. Wilson [XIV], for in¬ 
creasing the output of aluminum during 
World War II,” it read. In acknowledging 
my congratulatory note, Bunnie’s secretary 
stated that it would be called to his atten¬ 
tion when he returns from a Caribbean trip 
about the middle of March — definitely 
a well-deserved vacation. Don also wrote 
in mid-February that he had had a most 
enjoyable luncheon with Bob Wood, VIII, 
after which he took Bob through the Oko- 
nite plant at Passaic. Bob is with the Button 
Corporation of America, at 49 Dickerson 
Street, Newark, N.J. 

. While visiting in Washington, D.C., in 
mid-winter, Jule Hartshorn (Stan’s wife) 
“caught” an article in the Washington Post, 
in Mary Van Rensselaer’s column, under the 
caption: “Lights Up a Party: Luis’s Inven¬ 
tion Pleases First Lady,” featuring, of course, 
our own Luis de Florez, II, as follows: 
“TTiough inventor and wartime Rear Ad¬ 
miral Luis de Florez is profitably busy these 
days, evolving plastic bookbinding for 
Doubleday, Doran, he mushed to Washing¬ 
ton especially for the Navy Ball. Whimsical 
Luis brought along a pocketful of his favo¬ 
rite invention — a tiny battery tipped with 
an electric light which turns on automati¬ 
cally and bnrns brightly when submerged in 
water. The batteries were used on trial bal¬ 
loon runs and on life preservers during the 
war, but light up with equal abandon when 
plunked in champagne or Scotch. 

“During the party, Luis gave one to Navy 
Secretary Sullivan, who was seated next to 
Mrs. Truman. Surreptitiously Sullivan 
slipped it into the First Lady’s water 
tumbler. As Mrs. Truman lifted her glass, 
the bulb blazed. Fascinated, she asked for 
more to ‘take home to my husband.’ So 
Luis, his supply exhausted, raced through 
the snow to a cache he keeps in the Naval 
Hospital and in 16 minutes flat brought back 
enough batteries to pleasure the President 
for a year!” That’s our Luis (Monk to 
you). 

Gordon Glazier’s two daughters, Dorothy 
and Leslie, who are also nieces of General 
Kenney, I, were finalists in the ladies’ figure- 
skating championships at the Boston Skating 
Club in early February, and Dorothy de¬ 
feated her younger sister for the title. Miss 
Glazier, a 22-year-old registered nurse at the 
Children’s Hospital in Boston, teamed with 
Leslie in the girls’ pair skating, but had to 
be content with the runner-up position in 
this event. 

Recognizing the importance of knowing 
how to drive an automobile, a teachers’ 
course in driver education and driver train¬ 
ing has been instituted at Northeastern 
University in Boston by the school and the 
Registry of Motor Vehicles. President Ell, 
XI, in announcing this in early February, 
said that Northeastern is the first university 
in New England to offer a course of this 
nature, adding that the “dual-control” car, 
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donated by C. Norman Fay, Boston agent 
for Plymouth Chiysler, will be used in the 
laboratory field exercises, with each student 
being given instruction in the development 
of manipulated skills. 

From the Northeastern “Fiftieth Anni¬ 
versary Notes” we learn the following; “On 
Tuesday, December 30, 1947, ‘Prexy’ Ell, 
the spark plug behind things at Northeast¬ 
ern, received a post-Christmas gift of a real 
live doll from his daughter, Mrs. Judson 
Scott Strong of New York. Rumor has it 
that the grandfather, mother, and grand¬ 
daughter (Susan) are doing well.” Con¬ 
gratulations, Grandpa! 

Obie Clark told me at the midwinter 
meeting at Walker that he sees Hal Hallett, 
III, from time to time now, and in answer 
to a letter, Hal wrote: “In 1941, I gave 
up the contracting business and became con¬ 
struction engineer for the First Naval Dis¬ 
trict and had charge of work in the millions. 
Last December, I became assistant to the 
chief engineer of the Port of Boston Au¬ 
thority at Commonwealth Pier No. 5, Bos¬ 
ton 20. I like it very much.” Home address: 
7 Concolor Avenue, Newton 58, Mass. 

A. T. Cushing, I, writes from Kansas City, 
Mo., that he noticed the quotations from 
Don Stevens’ letters in regard to govern¬ 
ment handouts. “Ever since the Works 
Progress Administration started that sort of 
thing years ago,” he continues, “I have felt 
it was wrong and have written Don at some 
length expressing my views on the subject, 
which are right in line with his. I feel that 
government handouts relieve people of re¬ 
sponsibility for their own livelihood which 
they themselves should take. I have noticed 
it in my boys (17 and 23 years of age) and 
try to make them see that if they expect 
to have money to buy the good things of 
life they must, by their efforts, produce at 
least an equivalent amount of wealth. If 
everyone in the country consumes more than 
he produces, we are headed for the rocks. 
I was glad to see Don’s statement in print 
and could not let the opportunity pass to 
let him know that at least one other citizen 
agreed with him. There’s no change in my 
job (United States Dept, of Agriculture, 
715 Temple Building, Kansas City 6, Mo.) 
and nothing new to write concerning myself 
or family — no births, marriages, or deaths.” 

Don had written me just before receipt 
of A.T.’s letter that “in closing our file. Dr. 
Compton wrote in his last letter: ‘You are a 
keen and persuasive analyst, and I appreciate 
very much your last letter of January 12 
with its well-considered arguments and point 
of view. This correspondence has really 
helped to clarify my own thinking.” 

We may all take a great deal of pride in 
the over-all figures printed in the P’ebruary 
Review for the Alumni Fund in its career 
to date — for we are fourth among all 
classes, both in percentage quota of sub¬ 
scribers and in amount subscribed. To you, 
my faithful classmates, may I express my 
deepest appreciation as class agent for the 
fine showing you have made possible for 
the Class of 1911. 

When these notes appear. Alumni Fund 
IX will have just begun, and I know you 
will all carry on in the true 1911 spirit. 
So do! — Orville B. Denison, Secretary, 


Chamber of Commerce, Gardner. Mass. 
John A. Herlihy, Assistant Secrefan-, 588 
Riverside Aseiuie, Medford 55. Mass. 

1912 

F. L. Mowry, XI, writes that although he 
is probably remembered as tall and skinny, 
35 years in the meat packing business with 
Swift and Company in Chicago have brought 
him up into the 180 pound class. He was 
for four years at their St. Joseph, Mo., 
plant, and since 1916 has been in Chicago 
in their engineering and construction de¬ 
partment. He reports his family, consisting 
of Mrs. Mowry and son Boardman, to be 
in the best of health. 

Harold R. L. h’ox. III, general manager 
of the Jamaica Government Railway, has 
recently been honored by his Majesty, King 
George VI. He now affixes C.B.E. after his 
name which, translated, means Commander 
of the Order of the British Empire. Fox has 
two sons, the elder of whom was graduated 
from McGill last year, and is now with the 
Cerro de Pasco Corporation in Peru. His 
younger son is in Appleby College, Oakville, 
Ontario. Fox also has two daughters, both 
married and living in England. 

C. L. Gabriel, X, is with the Publicker 
Industries, Inc., at 1429 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia 2. Gabe does not state how the 
grain-saving program is working out with 
him. Personally, we haven’t yet noticed any 
shortage of liquor. 

Fred J. Shepard, Jr., VI, writes as follows: 
“Reporting on myself — both my daughters 
were married last year and are living in New 
England, where we can see them frequently. 
1 am now a proud grandfather, as my son 
married immediately upon leaving the ser\'- 
ice. He took a year at Babson Institute and 
is now learning the business here at the 
I.ewis-Shepard Company. I have recently 
been elected president of the Electric In¬ 
dustrial Truck Association, which means 
quite a bit of traveling and a little more 
work. The family now hasing grown up and 
moved away, we have disposed of the house 
in West Newton and moved in town on Bea¬ 
con Hill. The address is 31 Chestnut Street, 
and we hope anyone in Boston will tele¬ 
phone us.” 

L. M. White, X, and Mrs. White, while 
in New York recently, had dinner and spent 
a most pleasant evening with the C. B. 
Vaughans, II. Vaughan is acting as a con¬ 
tact man for the Class in New York City. 
He will be glad to hear from any member 
visiting there. He is with Sulzer Brothers, 
and his home address is 455 West 34th 
Street, New York 1. 

Harold W. Danser, VI, writes the follow¬ 
ing interesting news about his new venture 
in ultrasonics: “I was glad to have a copy 
of the letter from Jim Cook in which he 
brought to your attention the article in 
Business Week, dated February 7, page 56, 
on the Ultrasonic Corporation. He is cor¬ 
rect in stating that Harold W. Danser, Jr., 
whose picture appeared in the article, is the 
elder of my two sons. We think we have 
a very interesting (and I hope profitable) 
field in high-frequency and intensity sound 
waves. We are receiving inquiries from a 
great many of our largest corporations. 
Harold, Jr., and I financed our company 


through our familv and friends about two 
and one-half years ago and have made rapid 
progress since that time.. I am enclosing a 
copy of an article which appeared in the 
Wall Street Journal of Monday, January 
26th. I thought you might enjoy reading it. 
We appear to have a very strong patent posi¬ 
tion in this field.” The article referred to 
gives a comprehensir e account of the charac¬ 
ter, uses, and methods of production of these 
high-power, high-intensity sound waves that 
are invading industry. Plants have been, or 
are being, installed to dry soap and paper, 
dispel smoke, recover chemicals from fumes, 
precipitate carbon black, collect sulphuric 
acid fumes, and recover fine metal dusts. 
Other uses are in prospect, and both the 
Army and Nary are interested. The Journal 
says: “The company that has pioneered 
strong-arm sound machines is a young firm. 
Ultrasonic Corp. was organized a little over 
tivo years ago, to the tune of $250,000 capi¬ 
tal. It’s now doing half a million dollars of 
business a year and officials say they hope 
to double this rate in six to nine months. 
Average age of Ultrasonic’s employes is a 
bit over 30. The president is 31-years-old 
Harold W. Danser, Jr., who was formerly 
with the Submarine Signal Co. . . .” He 
says “Ultrasonic has little interest in gadget- 
eering or playing tricks with the powerful 
new waves. ‘We can set fire to a handful 
of cotton with our apparatus, but a match 
costs much less,’ he explains.” Very best 
wishes to Danser and Son in this project 
and thanks to Jim Cook for bringing it to 
our attention. 

In order to provide a flow of news for The 
Review, instead of the trickle now coming 
in, the help of a group of correspondents is 
being solicited, whose function will be to 
write to each member of the Class inviting 
him to send news of his activities directly to 
the Secretary or Assistant Secretary. How¬ 
ever, don’t wait until you get such a special 
invitation, but write anyway and DO IT 
NOW. — Frederick J. Shepard, Jr., Sec¬ 
retary, 31 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass. 
Lester M. White, A.ssisfant Secretary, 4520 
Lewiston Road, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 

1913 

The bigs news in this issue of The Re¬ 
view is, of course, about the forthcoming 
35th class reunion. The time is the week 
end of June 11, 12, and 13. The Boston 
committee consists of 10 of our classmates 
and, headed by Bill Mattson, is working 
diligently to make this reunion the biggest 
and best ever. The place will be the New 
Ocean House in Swampscott, Mass., one 
of the finest hotels on the North Shore. 
It is only a short distance from the city, 
easily accessible, and an ideal hotel for a 
reunion. Beautifully located, facing the At¬ 
lantic Ocean, with an excellent private 
beach, this well-known summer resort has 
everything. Friday, June 11, will be de¬ 
voted to getting together, with a class 
luncheon and a class banquet on Friday eve¬ 
ning, to which the ladies will be invited. 
Saturday, we shall attend the various func¬ 
tions of M.I.T. Alumni Day and the Alumni 
Banquet in Boston. Sunday will be devoted 
to outdoor sports — if you are still an out¬ 
door sport — with golf, tennis, swimming, 
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or motor trips to some of the historical spots 
along the justly celebrated North Shore. 

You have all been notified about the re¬ 
union and to date (February 17), 49 mem¬ 
bers of the Class of 1913 have signed up 
to be with us. Several of them are bringing 
their families. The most distant man to 
register is Harold Crawford, who hails from 
Walla Walla, Wash. Because of this in¬ 
terest so far in advance, it looks as though 
our attendance will equal or exceed that of 
our last big reunion 10 years ago. Anyone 
who feels he is too old to take part in all 
the reunion activities should come anyway, 
Irecause there is a large, comfortable front 
porch on the New Ocean House with a 
most glorious view of the ocean. There you 
can sit and reminisce about your activities 
of the past 35 years. 

Some have become so famous that they 
write that they cannot attend the reunion 
because of other important activities. Larry 
Hart, for example, is making the commence¬ 
ment address at Georgia Tech in Atlanta on 
that June week end. Ed Gere is building a 
new home at La Jolla, Calif., and writes that 
he is tied up. Prescott Kelly, down in Bir¬ 
mingham, Ala., will be detained in early 
June awaiting the arrival of his sixth grand¬ 
child. Bill Mattson tells me that Liter he 
will send you a list of all who are corning to 
the reunion and urges everyone to sign up 
well in advance. Your Secretary will be out 
of town for several weeks and su^ests that 
from now on you send any questions about 
the reunion to William R. Mattson, 211 
Congress Street, Boston 10. 

Phil Capen, X, has a new job. After five 
years with various Federal agencies, he is 
now training at the Massachusetts Generd 
Hospital for hospital administration. He is 
presently in charge of all employees except 
doctors, nurses, and dietitians at Baker 
Memorial. Paul Cogan, II, reports the 
formation of the M.I.T. Club of the Lehigh 
Valley. Three of the group of 20 who 
started the Club and two of the first four 
officers elected were members of our Class. 
Sam Rogers, II, has retired from the in¬ 
surance business to live at Siesta Key, Sara¬ 
sota, Fla. Sam and Mrs. Rogers plan to 
drive through New England in August and 
September and will miss our party by two 
months. Wood Sclfridge, II, with the 
Standard Oil Company of California, began 
on a new job last fall, which means so much 
hard work that he cannot possibly come 
East this summer. Lee Bowman, IV, is a 
full-time teacher at Franklin Tech, Boston. 

Arthur Hirst, V, wrote the following: 
"Here is a note from a typical T3 slacker. 
Living in Pawtucket (Center of Culture and 
Bad Roads), I certainly should have called 
on you long ago, but am so busy hiking 
around the country that I have had few op¬ 
portunities. Having spent some 30 years 
managing large textile plants, I finally got 
sick of it and went into the other side of it, 
selling textile chemicals instead of using 
them, and it has been much pleasanter. I 
cover all New England and travel to any 
part of the United States where I think I 
can pick up a customer. I seldom see any 
of the T3 bunch but recently did have the 
pleasure of running into Ed Hurst. I plan 
to run over to Fall River soon for a visit 


with him. 1 used to see Frank Morton at 
the Lincoln Bleachety until he decided that 
the scenery was better in Hollywood. In 
my spare time I have written articles on 
various phases of the textile industry for 
the journal Textile Industries, formerly 
called Cotton. You may have seen the one 
on “The Manufacture of Narrow Fabrics” 
and a series on textile printing. I bear the 
title of consulting editor, but that is about 
as important as vice-president in most con¬ 
cerns. Beyond taking part in such activities, 
I am just trying to keep up with the cost of 
eating in Poor Little Rhode Island, a fitting 
name for the state that has the dubious claim 
to having the highest cost of living of any 
state in the Union, at least so far as food 
is concerned. Enclosed is my check to cover 
dues for 1948 and those on which I have 
slipped in the past. Any excess may go 
wherever you please to put it. I’ll surely be 
at the reunion in June unless it conflicts with 
my annual sales meeting in Hoboken, which 
usually is called during that month.” 

Frances Stem, V, who studied with our 
Glass in the year 1913, died in December. 
She was a member of the Class and a re¬ 
markable woman. P’rank E. Wing, director 
of the Boston Dispensary, sent the following 
information: “Miss P’rances Stem, 74, 
pioneer nutritionist and founder of the food 
clinic of the Boston Dispensary, died on 
Tuesday, December 23, at her home in New¬ 
ton, Mass. Her death followed a heart at¬ 
tack, and although she had suffered for 
many years from a crippling illness. Miss 
Stern still carried on her professional work 
and was in her office on the Friday preced¬ 
ing her death. 

“The daughter of Loiiis and Caroline 
Stern, refugees from German persecution 
in 1848, Miss Stem was bom in Boston in 
the South End, where she was to spend her 
life in social work. Her first contact with 
this work was in 1895, when she was co¬ 
director and founder with Miss Isabel R. 
Hyams of the Louisa Alcott Club, dedicated 
to teaching nutrition and homcmaking to 
children. She studied with private tutors, 
was graduated from the Garland Kinder¬ 
garten Training School in 1897, was a spe¬ 
cial student at Technology in 1913, and 
was a special student in the London School 
of Economics in 1922. For three years, 
from 1912 to 1915, Miss Stem was industrial 
health inspector for the Massachusetts state 
board of labor and industries; and also early 
in her career, was instructive visiting house¬ 
keeper for the Boston Tuberculosis Associa¬ 
tion and the Boston Provident Association, 
and in her settlement house work she came 
in close contact with the acute problem 
which daily bread is to many families. An¬ 
other experience which further influenced 
Miss Stem’s humanitarian approach to her 
field was her work, from 1918 to 1921, as 
director of an American Red Cross clinic 
for children in Paris. So strong was her be¬ 
lief that food, beyond supplying the mini¬ 
mum nutrition . to keep body and soul 
together, is a vital factor in the struggle for 
economic betterment, that she not only dedi¬ 
cated her life to it, but inspired many to 
carry throughout the world her ideal of serv¬ 
ice and devotion to the scientific principles 
of nutrition. 
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“On Miss Stem’s 70th birthday, July 2, 
1943, the food clinic at the Boston Dispen¬ 
sary, which she founded in 1918, was named 
the Frances Stern Food Clinic in her honor. 
On the same occasion, the Frances Stem 
Nutrition Fund for the Tufts College medi 
cal school was established by friends. The 
food clinic at the dispensary, a lasting 
memorial to Miss Stem’s vision and unceas¬ 
ing effort, when established, was the only 
one of its kind. Today some 50 similar 
clinics have been set up throughout the 
world. In recent years as many as 1,500 
jjatients have made 7,000 visits to the clinic 
in a single year. These patients have learned, 
as individuals, what they should eat in view 
of their medical condition, with a considera¬ 
tion of their racial and religious backgrounds, 
their economic situation, and the diagnosis 
by physicians in other clinics taken into full 
aecount in the sympathetic advice given to 
each and every one of them. In addition to 
the direct service given to dispensary pa¬ 
tients, the clinic under Miss Stern’s direc¬ 
tion has served as a teaching and research 
center for the Tufts College medical school, 
Simmons College school of soaal work, 
Framingham Teachers College, and Regis 
College. Hundreds of young women have 
carried the knowledge and inspiration gained 
from their training in the clinic to the far- 
flung corners of the globe. Visitors, too, 
from distant cities and countries have come 
in continuous procession to observe the 
operation of the clinic at firsthand. 'The 
principles of nutrition, as successfully ap¬ 
plied in the clinic, have also been spread 
through innumerable articles and several 
important books written by Miss Stern, her¬ 
self, and in collaboration with others. Out¬ 
standing among the books are Food for the 
Worker, How to Teach Nutrition to Chil¬ 
dren, Applied Dietetics, and a visual aid 
book for diabetics entitled Diabetic Care in 
Pictures. 

“As a tribute to Miss Stern and in recog¬ 
nition of all that she has meant to the 
Boston Dispensary as head of the food clinic 
for the past 30 years, there was a period of 
two minutes’ silence throughout the dis¬ 
pensary, marking the beginning of the pri¬ 
vate services which were held for her on 
Friday morning, December 26, at the 
Temple Israel meeting house in Boston.” — 
Frederick D. Murdock, Secretary, Mur¬ 
dock Webbing Company, Box 788, Paw¬ 
tucket, R.I. 

1914 

On Saturday evening, February 7, six 
members of the Class joined several hundred 
other Greater Boston Alumni at Walker 
Memorial to enjoy the annual midwinter 
dinner and the demonstration of new radio¬ 
telephone techniques which followed. Those 
present were Atwood, Crocket, Fales, Hull, 
H, D. Swift, and your Secretary. 

Another of out classmates has had his 
card removed from the class mailing list. 
Bertrand Hunt Hale died about February 9 
at his home in Hudson, Mass., where he 
lived alone. He was found by police who 
entered to investigate. Hale prepared for 
the Institute at the Hudson high school 
and was graduated from the Institute in 
Chemical Engineering. After leaving Tech- 
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iiolog>’, he was employed in various chemi¬ 
cal laboratories and plants, including the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company and 
the Cambridge (Mass.) Rubber Company, 
but was unemployed at the time of his 
death. He is survived by one son, Captain 
Wendell B. Hale of Lima, Peru, employed 
l)v the Peruvian International Air Lines. 

John Newbury, who for many years has 
been with the Eastman Gelatine Corpora¬ 
tion at Peabody, Mass., has been made 
general manager of the company. John is 
also vice-president and a director of the com¬ 
pany, which is a subsidiary of the Eastman 
Kodak Company. 

A. E. Gerald Collins, our English class¬ 
mate, has been awarded the rank of com¬ 
mander of the Order of the British Empire 
for his work as group captain of the Royal 
.\ir Force in the late war. It will be re¬ 
called that Alden Waitt also received this 
award for his war service. Alden made a 
trip during January to a number of the 
islands of the Caribbean and to the Panama 
Canal Zone. 

H. S. Busby, who was formerly with the 
Navy in a civilian capacity at Dallas, Texas, 
is now located in New Orleans and is asso¬ 
ciated with the Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory of the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture. He reports that while he was looking 
for a house, he stayed temporarily with 
C. W. Ricker, professor of electrical engin¬ 
eering heading the department at Tulane. 

How many remember the .\lumni Dinner 
at the time of our 25th reunion when 1914 
had frorrt tables? Or better yet. remember 
Art Peaslee stepping up to the head table 
and engaging Dr. Compton in conversation 
as to where to send his son David to col¬ 
lege? With such facts as Art was able to 
muster, Dr. Compton — perhaps with one 
eye on the T4 men in front of him — said 
to send him to Princeton, and if more train¬ 
ing were wanted, to have him come to the 
Institute for graduate work. Art did just 
that, and at the February commencement 
David received his doctorate in physics from 
Technology. Have any other sons of class¬ 
mates yet received a doctorate? Your Secre¬ 
tary would like to hear of them. On Christ¬ 
mas Day, Art announced the engagement 
of his daughter Marcia to David Frank, a 
reporter on the Wall Street Journal. This 
may enable Art to give some of the class 
financiers a little inside market information. 

Frank Ahern has a son, Dick, at the Insti¬ 
tute, who is a sophomore in Architecture. 
He dropped in to see your Secretary the 
other day, and on questioning him about 
his grades, your Secretary came to the con¬ 
clusion that it is certainly lucky these sons 
do not have access to their fathers’ grades. 
Dick was doing very well and is a fine-ap¬ 
pearing young man. Another elass son who 
is doing right well is Dick, son of George 
Perley.— H. B. RtCHMOND, Secretary, Gen¬ 
eral Radio' Company, 275 Massachusetts 
-Avenue, Cambridge 39, Mass. Charles P. 
FtsKE, Assistant Secretary, 1775 Broadway, 
New York 19, N.Y. 

1915 

A check for $5,000, the largest 1915 has 
ever received and one of the largest the 
Fund has ever received, has skyrocketed us 


over the top! 'Phis splendid and generous 
contribution has gloriously closed the big¬ 
gest and best year 1915 has had in the 
Fund. Many thanks, many blessings to you 
all! Just continue that same fine spirit with 
your smaller checks for the current class 
dues. Tire respronses so far have been won¬ 
derful —- you’re a great bunch of fellows 
and friends! 

By now, some of you have had Gene 
Place’s opening letter on our $50,000 for ’15 
in ’65 campaign. Gene has done a monu¬ 
mental job in preparing a most comprehen¬ 
sive plan that will make it easy giving for 
every classmate. He’s going to need your 
help, and if he calls on you for a little com¬ 
mittee as.sistance, be willing to give. 

In an article in Collier’s for January 31, 
on “How to Break a Political Machine” is 
a picture of Frank Scully sitting with the 
Cambridge (Mass.)- Board of Directors, 
which has done such an admirable job in 
refonning that city’s political problem. 
Frank, always civically generous and com¬ 
munity-minded, took an energetic and active 
part in promoting Plan E in Cambridge, a 
dramatic struggle as told here. 

From our most distant classmate in Shang¬ 
hai, China, Pellian T. C. Mar, and Mrs, 
Mar, comes a greeting card wishing us "good 
health and happiness and a joyous spring 
festival.” It’s fascinating to hear from Pcl- 
lian. His letters and the complicated air¬ 
mail postages are always interesting. I'his 
one was written on Christmas Day: “Many 
thanks for your letter. Yes, the present air¬ 
mail service is execllcnt; sometimes we are 
able to receive a reply from the States by air 
mail in seven or eight days. 'Ibere is still, 
of course, much room for improvement. I 
note that you are very much interested in 
the postage stamps on the envelope of my 
previous letter. To explain the overprints 
on some of the stamps, I have to say that it 
is evident that the stamps of $2.00 and $20, 
Chinese National Currency, were printed 
sometime ago; later on as the postage in¬ 
creased with the currency inflation, the de- 
nomirrations of these stamps were too small 
to be of any value. In order to save waste, 
the postal authorities apparently adopted the 
overprint of higher value so that old stamps 
could be utilized. The inflation, if not 
checked, will accelerate, and the cost of post¬ 
age is, of course, not excepted. Hoping this 
letter will find Mrs. Mack and your good 
self in the best of health and wishing you a 
very merry Christmas and prosperous New 
Year . . .” 

We have just received notiee of the deaths 
of Colonel Virginius E. Clark, 1067 Corsica 
Drive, Pacific Palisades South, Calif., on 
January 30; Brendon P. Lyons, New York 
City, last June; Alfred Wandke on Feb¬ 
ruary 14, 1941; and Nathan T. Ashkins, 
San Francisco, Calif, (no date given). Since 
none of these men was active in the Class, 
we have no details to report. We extend 
our sympathy to the families of these class¬ 
mates. 

You will be pleased to know that our old 
gym and track coach, Frank M. Kanaly, who 
has been out of athletic activities for some 
time, is now working for the General Alarm 
Corporation, 89 Broad Street, Boston 9. 
It would please Frank to hear from some of 
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you old track and gym stars who once 
profited by his inspiration. 

Pay your class dues! But more — help, 
help! Notice the reduced size of our 1915 
column. Send me some news about your¬ 
selves for these class notes. All the best!— 
Azel W. Mack, Secretary', 40 St, Paul 
Street. Brookline 46, Mass. 

1916 

’I'here has been a little lull in responses 
to letters from your Secretaries asking for 
current news for our notes. But now that 
the Christinas rush is over, we are expecting 
better returns. We recently had, however, 
a very welcome note from Charlie Glann, 
VI, who has spent a considerable number 
of y'ears abroad. Here is what he says: “Up 
until the beginning of 1938, I was for 12 
years works engineer for the Vacuum Oil 
Company, S.A.F., Rue de Courcelles, Paris, 
France, and then consulting engineer with 
John Chandler, American architect. I re¬ 
turned to this country at the beginning of 
1938 after the dciith of my first wife, who 
w'as French. I served in the 77th Division in 
World War I. as first lieutenant, 302 Field 
Signal Battalion. During World War II, I 
was with the General Electric Company in 
their turbine department, and for the past 
two sears I hase been assistant building 
electrical engineer for the department of 
public works of New York State, in Albany. 
I am now happily married and find life in 
.Albany very pleasing. 'I'he M.I.T. Club of 
Albany has a dinner about four or five times 
a year, and we keep in touch with events at 
M.I.r. through our Club.” By the way, 
Charlie, won't you prepare for our columns 
an essay on the app>ealing subject “Impres¬ 
sions of Paris, through the Eyes of an M.I.T. 
Graduate”? 

Your Assistant Secretary had an interest¬ 
ing letter from Lewis M. Dow, from whom 
we had heard little since the old days on 
Boylston Street. This comes from Florida 
at a time when many of us wish we had 
chosen the Sunny South instead of the 
snowy regions in the Northeast. Here is 
what Lewis has to say: “ ‘Long time no see’ 
but I have been intending to write to you 
for the Lord knows how long. Your letter 
arrived Saturday, while I was busy putting 
in casement windows (29 in all) in our large 
screened porch here at home. Now for the 
brief biographical sketch. I am employed 
at the municipal gas plant office as tech¬ 
nical clerk — estimating gas made and the 
daily send-out, checking recording instru¬ 
ments, the total cost per thousand cubic 
feet of gas, and so forth. The lady 1 mar¬ 
ried in 1916 decided in 1925 to go her own 
way; so I was given custody of the two girls 
and came South in November, 1925. Dad 
and Mother died in 1934. I married a 
Georgia girl in January, 1935, and we are 
getting along just great. I have three grand¬ 
children, two boys and one girl; my daughter 
Edna is living here in the Pasadena section 
of the sunshine city, married to Harry Diet- 
rich, a detective on the police force. My 
hobby is woodworking, and I can swing a 
wicked brushful of paint. I have a log cabin 
at a lake about 15 miles from here and go up 
there every chance 1 can get to cool off in 
the summertime. Well, 1 hope this hasty 
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sketch will not ar^i^■c too late for the 16 
class notes and will help you fill them.” 

We have a letter from Bob Diemer which 
reads as follows: "Your three recent letters 
have been received. My hat is off to you for 
your persistency in wanting my postgraduate 
experience. I have hesitated to write about 
what 1 have done. That is why I ignored 
your other two letters. I thought you would 
just let it go at that. But I couldn’t ignore 
your third appeal, so here goes.” And there 
follovs’S a nicely tabulated list of items which 
include the following: In World War I, 
Bob was a chief petty officer in United 
States Naval Aviation. He has held various 
positions including one in electrical mainte¬ 
nance, Midvale (steel) Company, Philadel¬ 
phia: sales engineer, Leeds and Northrop 
Company, Philadelphia; airplane engineer¬ 
ing, Curtiss Aeroplane Company, Buffalo; 
hcas-v machine, structural steel, and boiler 
design. Barber Asphalt Corporation, Buf¬ 
falo; sales engineer, Sowers Manufacturing 
Company, Buffalo; and radio sales engineer 
and territory sales manager, Atwater Kent 
Manufacturing Company in Philadelphia. 
He now has a government position with the 
Post Office Department in Buffalo. He has 
been married for 18 years but has no chil¬ 
dren. His hobbies include experimenting 
with super HI-FI electronic phonographs 
and amplifiers, archery, piano playing, and — 
here is something unusual—growing gourds. 
Bob also indicates that he is keeping abreast 
of television developments. 

Herb Cilkev from Iowa State College 
W'rites as follows: “Yes, I always browse 
through the class notes and tarry in detail 
over those of 1916. Doing so keeps me in 
touch, by name at least, with many of the 
fellows with whom I have been entirely out 
of contact for the last third of a century. I 
do not recall ever having made a personal 
contribution to this column. Since I always 
enjoy finding out what the other fellows are 
doing, it is just possible that a few words 
relative to my own prosaic existence may be 
of interest to somebody. Right now I am 
too busy fighting too many unmet deadlines 
even to start, but you may take this as an 
expression of an honest intention to come 
across with something at the first lull (if 
any). In the meantime, accept this note as 
commendation for the manner in which you 
and others of your secretarial predecessors 
or colleagues have in recent years kept the 
column going. I recall a long period during 
which 1916 class notes were conspicuously 
lacking.” Herb signs as head of the depart¬ 
ment of theoretical and applied mechanics. 

A letter from Bill Barrett of the Metro¬ 
politan Life Insurance Company says, “I 
probably enjoy reading class news as well as 
anybody else and therefore should make my 
own contribution to help along the good 
work that you are doing. During the past 
year, I have had an expansion in my activi¬ 
ties here which takes in the publication di¬ 
vision of the company, in addition to the 
policyholders’ service bureau of the group 
division. Also, during the past year, I was 
made third vice-president, group insurance, 
and third vice-president in charge of the 
publication division. This is keeping me 
quite well occupied and has been most in¬ 
teresting. I will keep your letter on call-up 


so as to be sure I am a more frequent con¬ 
tributor.” That’s a wonderfid idea. Bill, we 
hojre the rest of you will use it. 

E. J. Barney writes: “I cannot neglect 
your request for personal news for 1916 class 
notes, because I have enjoyed so much read¬ 
ing the news of others. The only news that 
may be of interest to any of the class mem¬ 
bers who may remember me is that in May, 
1943, I was transferred from Frigidaire in 
Dayton, to be production manager of one 
of General Motors’ youngest divisions — 
the Detroit Diesel Engine Division, because 
of the large Navy and Army program in 
building Diesel engines for small landing 
craft, tanks, engine generating sets, and so 
forth. Since the war, we have made nu¬ 
merous adjustments in our organization be¬ 
cause of reduced volume, but we have a 
very satisfactory business which appears to 
have considerable growth in sight. I get to 
the Detroit M.I.T. meetings frequently and 
enjoy finding some of my friends there. My 
son was graduated from M.I.T. in 1942 and 
is now a metallurgist for General Motors’ 
Frigidaire Division, Daj’ton, Ohio.” 

Bill Farthing is brief, for once, via West¬ 
ern Union, “No new'S — har e been hibernat¬ 
ing — terrific winter. Sorry. Bill.” 

From Bill Liddell comes the following: 
“I really haven’t any news to offer which 
will excite the interest of the readers of 
class notes. I know, however, that I am al¬ 
ways glad to read bits of news sent in by the 
other class members, so I should be willing 
to do my stint. It is now three years since I 
returned to Washington from Atlanta, where 
I had spent the previous three years manag¬ 
ing the activities of the Federal Power Com¬ 
mission in the southeastern region. My 
present work is with the Disision of River 
Basin, a unit of the commission’s Bureau 
of Power. Since returning, my duties have 
kept me pretty well tied down here in 
Washington, with occasional visits to our 
regional offices. The younger generation of 
my family is pretty well dispersed. My two 
sons arc continuing their education after a 
lapse of the two or three years they were in 
the Army. Bill, the older of the two, is 
studying at Yale for a doctorate in history. 
He is married to a Smith College girl, the 
former Eleanor Pack of Albuquerque, N.M. 
They presented Mrs. Liddell and me with 
our first grandchild last April and did me 
the honor of naming him William Andrew, 
III. Charles, the younger son, is studying 
at the New York School of Social Work, a 
unit of Columbia. He will settle for a mas¬ 
ter’s degree. Betsey, the youngest of my 
children, is a sophomore at Rockford Col¬ 
lege, Rockford, III., where she is having an 
opportunity to get acquainted with the 
people of the Middle West. I am not one 
who can boast a hobby, as so many of my 
classmates are able to do. This is my loss, I 
know. My principal outside interest and 
diversion is found in keeping abreast of the 
numerous art exhibits which come to Wash¬ 
ington. We have several fine art galleries 
here, and they provide me with a never- 
ending source of pleasure.” 

The following message came by telephone 
from Rusty White: “I wish to thank those 
classmates and near classmates who so gen¬ 
erously entertained my wife, Frances, and 
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me while out on our 29,000-mile business 
tour of the United States. The high spot of 
my recent life is the transition from en¬ 
gineering to publishing. My first book, the 
combined Gospels, has been sufficiently well 
received to have caused me already to print 
a seeond 10,000-unit, and I am now con¬ 
templating a third printing of 25,000. As a 
number of you know, I originally edited 
the four Gospels into one continuous theme 
purely for personal interest in order to better 
acquaint myself with the life and teachings 
of Jesus. It was only upon the advice of 
various members of the clergy met w'hile 1 
was engaged on the work that I came to 
publish it. I do not hesitate to recommend 
it to anyone regardless of their particular 
belief. It certainly gives one a much dearer 
and more vivid picture of Jesus than can be 
gleaned by reading the four Go.spels sepa¬ 
rately. You may obtain it in any bookstore 
or write me direct for it at 497 Huntington 
Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. The price is 
$3.00. I am now engaged in an intenshe 
national mail-order campaign directed to li¬ 
braries, ministers, and schools in which the 
Bible is taught. It may be of interest to 
hear that the Shreveport Times thought suf¬ 
ficiently well of Part I of the combined 
Gospels, entitled "The Birth and Youth of 
Jesus,” to reprint it in its entirety on Christ- 

• mas day on their editorial page in place of 
customary editorials. Such acceptance was 
way heyond my wildest dreams.” 

Ted Jewett writes: “I’m sorry you arc so 
insistent on notes for The Review. [We’re 
sorry it’s necessary, Ted.] I have very little, 
if anything, to report. At the present time. 
I am vice-president of Spencer Kellogg and 
Sons, in charge of their production. I have 
been here for the past 10 years.” 

We had a very interesting telephone con¬ 
versation with Steve Whitney telling us 
about “Whit’s End,” his unique ski and win¬ 
ter sports lodge, where he furnishes all 
services to parties of 10 to 22 except that 
they must do their own cooking — no dishes 
though! It’s five miles outside of Merideth, 
N.H., and easy to get to. (Three hundred 
yards beyond the Amoco Station, take the 
right and go five miles; there’s a sign on the 
left.) For anyone who’s interested, his tele¬ 
phone number is Meredith, N.H., 59-2. He 
says it’s too cold for fishing but he is sitting 
on his bait! There are 40 ski tows within an 
hour’s ride. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bernard W. Wright have 
announced the engagement of their daugh¬ 
ter Muriel to Tlieron S. Curtis, Jr., sou of 
Mr. and Mrs. I'heron S. Curtis of Provi¬ 
dence and Menauhant. 

We received the following newsy letter 
from Chuck Loomis: “I moved from Mem¬ 
phis to St. Louis last summer after manag¬ 
ing our plant in Memphis for 15 years. At 
the Bemis Brothers Bag Company, I have 
taken over the job of director of labor re¬ 
lations and personnel for 27 plants, which 
probably means considerable traveling, and 
perhaps an opportunity to see some of our 
classmates as I get around. So far, how¬ 
ever, I have managed to be too busy on my 
trips to have much time to look up anyone. 
I did try to find Irving McDaniel in Los 
Angeles but without any success. [We are 
working on getting his address; he is in the 
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process of moving to a ranch.} Both of iny 
boys arc back in graduate scliool, the older 
one at M.I.T. trying for a Ph.D. in Physics, 
and the younger one at the Tuck School of 
Business Administration at Dartmouth. He 
will be graduated in June. Incidentally, I 
sprcnt Christmas in Hanover and found my¬ 
self regretting that I hadn't attended one of 
those small and beautiful New England col¬ 
leges myself, before tackling Tech. Rusty 
White and his wife showed up here about 
two weeks after I arrived in St. Louis. Just 
how' he succeeded in finding me when I had 
no telephone number listed and no one 
knew I was in town. I have never been quite 
sure (unless only because it was Rusty), but 
he called one Saturday night and later drove 
out to the house, w’here he and his wife sat 
in on a poker game that was in progress. 
In spite of the fact that he was engaged in 
putting a new Bible on the market, we 
found it unnecessary to teach either Rusts’ or 
Mrs. White anything about the game. He 
was quite enthusiastic about the prospects 
of the new Bible, and some two or three 
weeks later had an excellent center spread 
on the book review page of the local Sunday 
paper. Memphis was a town where Tech¬ 
nology meetings were held at intervals of 
10 to 15 years apart. I think I attended two 
in my 15 years there. I am glad to be back 
in a city where there is a Tech Club, ex¬ 
cept that I found myself the second ‘oldest 
living graduate’ at the one meeting 1 have 
so far attended. A. H. Clarke '15, who is 
one of our vice-presidents, was my only 
protection. 1 made up my mind not to go 
to any future meetings without him!” 

That’s the news this month, but we have 
a message for you, and we want every last 
one of you to listen and give your strict at¬ 
tention. You might as well sit down and 
answer our letters in the first place, because 
you will get letters until you do answer. If 
you don’t answer Dodge, I will get after 
\ou, and if you don’t answer me. Dodge 
will start bothering you. Herb, Bill Liddell, 
and I once had a German professor in high 
school who said, “If we d-don’t g-get it one 
way, we g-get it another; b-but we g-get it,” 
and we will! — Ralph A. Fletcher, Sec¬ 
retary, Post-Office Box 71, VV’est Chelms¬ 
ford, Mass. Harold F. Dodce, Assistant 
Secretary, Bell Telephone Laboratories, 46? 
W'est Street, New York 14, N.Y. 

1917 

Ray Blanchard, President of the Alumni 
Association, and Harold E. Lobdell, known 
as Dipe before he reached his present dig¬ 
nity as executive vice-president of the Asso¬ 
ciation, joined hands to form half the speak¬ 
ing program at the midwinter meeting in 
Walker Memorial on February 7. The 
party was, of course, a success for the 16 or 
17 members of the Class present. Tubby 
Strout invited all the Proper Bostonians for 
a cocktail salute to the President and Execu¬ 
tive Vice-president at the Continental in 
Cambridge before dinner. In spite of Char¬ 
lie Gilliard’s effort the bar was not too busy, 
and as usual there were several who slowly 
sipped cokes. They did not include 1. B. 
Crosby, whose concentrated interest in 
geology and dam sites continues, nor Louis 
Wyman, who with Tom Ryan decided that 


the party should begin properly at Locke- 
Ober's at 1:30 in the afternoon. Louis still 
li\es in Watertown and still cans sardines, 
but he has been so busy that he seemed al¬ 
most as mueh of a lost sheep returned to the 
fold as did Tom Ryan, formerly of Thomp- 
son-Starrett, with whom he directed spec¬ 
tacular construction jobs, and now a 
partner in the Gross-Ryan Corporation at 
45 Newbury Street, Boston, distributors of 
Soundscriber for the New England terri¬ 
tory. The Soundscriber, for those ignorant 
executives still using cylinders on their dic¬ 
tating machines, is the modern silent stenog¬ 
rapher, for which Tom admits only one 
weakness — as with all other dictating ma¬ 
chines, the mistakes cannot be bl^nied on 
the secretary. A1 Lunn said he was giving 
special attention to the return of Crj'ovac, 
the Dewey and Almy method of paekaging 
frozen foods in balloons. 

Ted Bernard had a date at the old family 
homestead in Connecticut and unfortunately 
could not be on hand. Rudy Beaver sold 
Art Dickson blades for his next operation, 
and Sherry O’Brien of Chicago lent glamour 
to the affair. Also present were Clarence 
Cochrane and Ray Stesens, and at Walker 
they joined Ken Bell and Ken Childs, who 
could not get in early enough for any pre- 
prandial chat. Gilliard told the group that 
he was now chief engineer of the town of 
Andover, and as such he is, of eourse, the 
obvious candidate should the town manager 
plan sweep that far. 

The Boston Herald reports on Sherman 
at the helm as follows: “The importance 
which the Navy attaches to its Mediter¬ 
ranean mission is indicated by the fact that 
one of its ablest top-ranking officers. Admiral 
Forrest P. Sherman of Melrose, Mass., left 
New York yesterday [January 22] to take 
over active command. A quiet-spoken, de¬ 
termined, ruddy-faced man in his early 50’s, 
Admiral Sherman commanded the aircraft 
carrier Wasp during the last W’ar until it 
was sunk during the winning battle which 
halted the southward march of the Japanese. 

. . . .After the W'asp went down. Admiral 
Sherman became top planning officer for 
Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, and accom¬ 
panied Nimitz to Washington when the 
latter became chief of naval operations.” 

Ed Doherty is with the Warren Soap 
Manufacturing Company, Inc., in Brighton, 
Mass., and engaged on the development of 
soap specialties. These include one for deli¬ 
cate silks and rayons that is having most 
favorable reception in the higher grade spe¬ 
cialty stores and in similar outlets w’herc 
dependable high quality is required. 

An item in a Stoneham, Mass., paper 
mentions Stanley W. Hyde, a former resi¬ 
dent there, and tells of his “building” an 
academy in A’armouth, Maine: “He has 
been principal of North Yannouth Academy 
since he turned to the teaching profession 
(1927). Mr. Hj'de has guided the school’s 
growth from an enrollment of 33 pupils to 
130.... Among 1 lyde’s greatest material 
accomplishments . . . was his success in 
obtaining a new school building for the 133- 
ycar-old school in 1930. It was a gift from 
the late Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Portland-born 
Philadelphia publisher, who became in¬ 
terested in the institution after Hyde wrote 


him of the problems-of trying to reach 
youngsters in the outlying island and coastal 
areas.” 

One night in January, Frank Peacock tele¬ 
phoned from the Copley Plaza. He \sas in 
Boston for an interview with one of the 
larger New England power companies and 
acting as a partner in his present firm of 
Peacock and McKean, hydroelectric con¬ 
sulting engineers of 222 West Adams Street, 
Chicago. With his partner he has an in¬ 
terest in a contracting company now' carrying 
on projects in Miami, Los Angeles, Duluth, 
and New York. His present emphasis is 
with heavy operations in California. In 
Boston he had seen Lucius T. Hill inci¬ 
dentally to his business visit but had not 
time for social amenities other than his 
courteous telephone call to one of your 
harassed secretaries. Frank promised to re¬ 
turn to Boston and to spend a little time 
with us; he has since kept his promi.se. In 
Denver he had seen Peso Moody and passed 
on the unconfirmed word that Peso has 
married again and is now associated with an 
oil company in Colorado. 

Word has come in from the Commodore, 
William Aloysius Sullivan, recently engaged 
in co-ordinating and modernizing the fire¬ 
fighting activities and practices of naval 
bases, and recognized on many counts — 
perhaps best by the public — for his re- 
sponsibilitv as naval officer in charge of the 
raising of the Normandie. An elaborately 
illustrated, detailed description of this gi¬ 
gantic salvage has been published by the 
Navy, and Bill was good enough to send us 
a copy. We shall be glad to show it to any¬ 
one interested who cares to call for that pur¬ 
pose, although we have no doubt that an 
extra copy or two is available if some en¬ 
gineer or ship enthusiast in the Class has a 
yearning for it. 

As we go to press the man in the faded 
blue uniform brought in a tear sheet from 
Chemical Engineering for January. And we 
find that W. 1. McNeill, relieved of the 
onerous duties of president, now has time for 
authorship. “Good Old Depreciation” is a 
scholarly expert’s discussion of the technical 
phases of depreeiation policy determination 
for the chemical industry. — Raymond 
Stevens, Secretary, 30 Memorial Drive, 
Cambridge 42, Mass. F'rederick Bernard, 
Assistant Secretary, 15 Hillside Road, Wel¬ 
lesley Hills 82, Mass. 

1918 

Tliis month there is a regular April 
shower of news. The first precipitation 
comes via Pete Sanger from the January 
30th issue of Printers' Ink. It suggests that 
William C. Foster, Under Secretary of 
Commerce, may be appointed to head the 
European Recovery Program. Foster, a Long 
Island manufacturer who lives in Scarsdale, 
N.Y., made a fine reputation for himself in 
his work with the Smaller War Plants Cor¬ 
poration. His sound handling of the Com¬ 
merce job also brought him distinction. If 
he lands the E.R.P. place, businessmen, es¬ 
pecially small businessmen, will be pleased. 
The other person prominently mentioned 
for the place is Robert M. LaFollette, Jr., 
former senator from Wisconsin. If he should 
become available, and if President Truman 
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didn’t object to iiiiiiiing a Republican, Mr. 
Lafollctte would probably be asked to take 
on Mr. Foster as second in connnand. The 
E.R.P. director will probably get S2 5,000 a 
year. W’e think it more important that he 
cut through the confusion and dam the folly 
of a cruel world. 

The second sprinkle comes from Harry 
LeVine via Bill ^^'ilIs. and ends in Florida 
sunshine, as you will see. Says Harry in his 
letter to Bill, "Mrs. LeVine and I enjoyed 
Florida immensely, e\en though the sun did 
us dirt on a number of days by keeping m 
hiding. We met many fine people and had 
lots of fun. Being in the air-conditioning 
business, I found a market for my capabili¬ 
ties in Miami. 'The newest hotels are being 
air-conditioned, and there was quite an urge 
to start a branch of my business in the not- 
loo sunny South so 1 could have an excuse 
for important business trips in the balmy 
zero season we are now experiencing in the 
not-too-comfy North. As you may know, my 
son Burt has come back from Nl.I.T. and 
is deep in the thrall of air conditioning — 
learning to outdo the older generation. He 
and wife are living with us until they find 
an apartment. Last year we had the greatest 
year in our history, and although business 
has tightened considerably, wc look forward 
with confidence to the future. Mrs. LeVine 
and I hope to make the reunion this year, 
though it is obviously in our busiest season. 
We have at M.I.T. a nephew, Barry Bloom, 
who expects to be graduated from Course V 
in June. I hope we can take in both events.” 

Next comes news of an unnamed class¬ 
mate from an unidentifiable aeronautical 
executive \’ia Page 102 of the February issue 
of Coronet. The article is entitled “This 
Way to Success” and quotes one of some 
two hundred successful executives intcr- 
s'icw'ed as saying that the most valuable 
single course he had taken at M.I.T. was 
called Human Relations. By a process best 
described as Ic-akagc, we have ascertained 
that the professor could only have been 
Alexander Magoun. To this leakage should 
be added the financial trickle which has 
come in for the organ fund: a check from 
Edward A. Mead, and one from S. H. 
Franklin. Please make checks payable to 
the 1918 Organ Fund, and remember that 
our need arises from the 20 per cent govern¬ 
ment tax, which did not exist before the 
war (no exceptions made for colleges), and 
the increased price of everything. We re¬ 
quire $2,975 and now have about $2,200. 
Harry Camp, bimself an organist and a 
builder of organs, and his committee, with 
the advice of Professor Ralph Hudson '07, 
consultant to electronic organ builders, have 
approved the instrument built by the Bald¬ 
win Piano Company. Incidentally, we have 
already saved the Institute $50 in that the 
Baldwin people provided an instrument free 
for the February graduation exercises. 

As for plans for our 30th reunion, which 
will combine sentiment with dignity, almost 
everybody wants the week end of June 12th. 
So be it. They also cast their votes for a 
location near Boston in order for ns to be 
able to take in the Alumni Dinner on Satur¬ 
day night. Arrangements are under way, 
and vou will be informed of the details in 
the next shower of news.— Gretchen A. 


P.vi.MER, Secretarv, The Thomas School, 
The \\ ilson Road, Rowayton, Conn. 

1919 

A1 Richards wrote in a report of the mid¬ 
winter meeting of the Alumni As.sociation 
held at Walker Memorial on F’ebruary 7. 
Present among the '19 classmates were Paul 
W. Blye, Anthony Contieri, George Mc- 
Creery, George Michelson, Mrs. Fred Olfene 
(Margaret Pierson), AI Richards, Jesse 
Stam, and Duffy Slotnick. Boston papers 
carried, a story on the 5,000-mile telephone 
call which stated that the voice of Paul W. 
Blye made 12 round trips, a distance of 
5,280 miles, on the microwave circuit be¬ 
tween Boston and New York. 

Fred Given writes as follows: “I was glad 
to get your cheery card and to know that 
you have survived the rigors of the snow and 
ice that have beset New York and West¬ 
chester. It is very' pleasant indeed to think 
of a reunion and a nice game of golf on a 
warm June day while we are surrounded by 
ice and snow and hugging the fireplace.”— 
L. A. Gillett informs us; “I sincerely hope 
to attend the 30-year class reunion next 
year and am looking forw'ard to it. As to 
myself I was appointed chief engineer of 
the Virginian Railway last August. I don't 
know whether you have that information or 
not but there it is. Best wishes.”— Jacob 
Lichter of 2109 Luray Avenue, Cincinnati 
6, Ohio, dropped a line to say hello. Thomas 
S. Derr says: “For many years now I have 
been running the American Steam Auto¬ 
mobile Company of West Newton (65), 
Mass., a small establishment making cus¬ 
tom-built steam cars, parts, and related ar¬ 
ticles.” 

Mrs. Murray P. Horwood (Louise Peirce), 
8 Craigie Street, Cambridge 38, Mass., 
dropped us a line to say that she had no 
special news, except that they W'ere snow¬ 
bound at the moment.— Howard McClin- 
tic reports that he’s still with Ferguson and 
Edmondson at 406 Keystone Building, Pitts¬ 
burgh 22, Pa.— Jack Fleckenstein was in 
New York several weeks ago trying to pick 
up some crude oil for his refinery up in 
Michigan. 

Ev Doten, 6176 Bluehill, Detroit, Mich., 
dropped a note to say: “I want to be sure 
I am on all mailings for the reunion in ’49. 
Please change your records to address me as 
above. 1 believe Norwich should be given 
favorable consideration again, as they treated 
us well in ’44. I’ve returned to the Chrysler 
Corporation — Parts Division operating 
staff.” — Duke Herzog writes as follows; 
“Tliere are still no changes of note, and I 
expect to remain here in Chicago. My son 
is at Harvard; one daughter is in her first 
year at Ripon College, Wis.; the other goes 
in the fall and is trying for Cornell or Coe. 
The other day I saw Geo Burt, who is now 
living in Flossmoor as a Celotex Corporation 
engineer.” — The New York Academy of 
Sciences announced a publication of An¬ 
nals, Volume 49, Article 2, Chromatography 
by a large list of authors including Leo 
Shedlovsky. 'Ihose who are interested may 
purchase a copy for $2.75. 

R. R. Litchiser dropped a line of greeting 
from 2356 Oxford Road, Columbus, Ohio. 
—R. S. Hunt says, “No news! No ideas! 


Just a few more gray hairs. 1 find that I am 
spending much time wondering whether to 
buy a house in Horida or in Cape Cod in 
which to sjjcnd my de- (or re-) dining 
vears.”—Roger Hall s;iys, “I’m sorry I’ve 
neglected so many duties, such as sending 
this note in favor of a winter vacation in 
Florida with sunshine, orange juice, and so 
forth. I have just returned to face the cruel 
winter and to look after my business affairs 
here — and this is among the first to get 
my attention — I guess I’m lucky to have 
anything left after a month of playing down 
there, where inflation is no novelty. We’re 
still erecting substantial building structures 
hereabouts and keeping very busy at it. Ours 
are so well built. I’d like to try the A-bomb 
test on ’em sometime (when I’m in Flor¬ 
ida).”—W. 11. Bassett, Jr., is now com¬ 
manding officer. Ordnance Department, Ala¬ 
bama Ordnance W’orks, Sylacauga, Ala. — 
Bob Hackett droppred a line to send his best. 

Lou Grayson writes as follows: “I am 
glad to note that we are going to have a 
30-year reunion. 1 presume that we shall 
har e it in Sun Valley, Lake Louise, or some 
worthy spot other than Boston. There is 
little news about myself that would be of 
any possible interest to any one other than 
my wife or thrcc-year-old princette. She is 
the sweetest thing that ever lived and is of 
course the apple of my ey'e, and the drain 
of my finances. After four years of fighting 
the battle of the Pentagon and finding it a 
losing battle, 1 left the Army to its own 
resources when it failed to put stars on my 
shoulders. 1 ha\e returned to my old work 
in the insurance business, and am getting 
fatter and lazier day by day.” 

Mrs. Donald Kitchin wrote a nice let¬ 
ter giving us news of the Kitchin family. 
Abstracts of her letter follow: “Charles is 
living here in Wellesley while he teaches 
at Northeastern University — Spanish and 
French literature. He likes it very much — 
got his M.A. at Harvard. Don, Jr., is at the 
Pittsfield plant of G.E. attached to the re 
search lab as mechanical engineer; he loves 
it and also gets in a lot of skiing. Bob is 
with the George Scott Company of Char¬ 
lotte, N.C., a firm of accountants, and is 
studying for exams. We hope they will 
come north but can’t tell when. What a 
winter — I’ve had virus pneumonia since 
Christmas — still run a temperature of 99.6. 
Don’t even mention .snow to me—12-foot 
drifts in our front yard! Don is fine and is 
enjoying his work at Simplex in the new 
physics l.ib. Maybe by the time the 30- 
vear reunion comes around, Don and Don, 
Jr., will have the recorder all done so that 
you can make some records of the gang. 
Perhaps we can have them out here for a 
picnic. We have tw’O Army picnic benches 
and could manage somehow. 'Then I could 
see some of you. I’m always left at home 
to ask questions and write letters — darn it! 
I want to be in on this one. I bet some of 
tbc other wives would like it, too.” — Eo¬ 
cene R. Smoley, Secretary, The Lummus 
Company, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, N.Y. Alan G. Richards, As¬ 
sistant Secrctan', Dewev and Almy Chemical 
Company, 62 Whittemore Avenue, Cam¬ 
bridge 40, Mass. 
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1920 

It is with sorrow thnt I report the death 
of Dean Willey on January 23. Dean was 
vice-president of the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad and lived in Hamden, 
Conn. He was in charge of operation, 
maintenance, and engineering for the New 
Haven. His wife, Constance Moore Willey, 
survives. 

A little more information about Bunk 
Talcott is contained in a New York Times 
story. He was secretary of the Torrington 
Company and sales manager of its bearings 
division. Before his connection with them 
he was stationed in Calcutta as representa¬ 
tive of the Bemis Bag Company. He left his 
wife, Ruth Herrick Talcott, a son Jay, and 
a daughter Ann. He was chairman of the 
executive board of the Charlotte Hunger- 
ford Hospital, where he spent his long ill¬ 
ness. 

George Corr is with Wescott and Mapes, 
New Haven. Arthur Morley is in Hender¬ 
sonville, N.C., having left Oak Ridge. 
Harold Peebles has left Sioux City and is 
with the Iowa department of agriculture at 
Des Moines. Bob Rowe is out of the Navy 
and lives in Chicago at 2860 East 76th 
Street. Warren Russell is with the James 
Russell Boiler Works in Dorchester, Mass. 
Ralph Spencer is with the Missouri state 
highway commission at Sikeston, Mo. Bob 
Vroom is now in West Hartford, Conn. 

It is pleasant to have a number of ’20 
men on the Alumni Council and to see 
them at the monthly meetings. Those fre¬ 
quently present include A1 Burke, Jim Gib¬ 
son, Bat Thresher, Perc Bugbee, and Ed 
Ryer. It is pleasant also to report the elec¬ 
tion of Bob Patterson as a vice-president of 
the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. Bob was formerly manager of 
the Bond Department. 

No news as yet from class grandparents 
or class fathers of M.I.T. sons. How about 
it, aren’t any of you fellows proud of your 
achievements? — Harold Bugbee, Secre¬ 
tary, 7 Dartmouth Street, Winchester, 
Mass. 

1921 

This month ushers in a new fiscal year 
for the Alumni Fund, the eighth of the 
series. Mail your card to the Institute now 
to maintain Lark’s excellent record. As 
these notes were being prepared, our worthy 
Class Agent was sweating under the strain 
of having reached 90 jjer cent of our quota 
of contributors and 97 per cent of our dol¬ 
lar quota for the seventh Fund year. In his 
terse advertising style, he tossed out frantic 
appeals which read: "w'anted — 27 mem¬ 
bers of the Class to invest only $5.2527 each 
in the Alumni Fund. Can guarantee excep¬ 
tional returns—100 per cent of quota in 
both brackets. Larcom Randall, Class 
Agent.” Please don’t subject Lark to an¬ 
other photo finish this year. Make your re¬ 
turns early to keep him happy and eliminate 
those plaintive letters all stained with blood, 
sweat, and tears. 

Reporter William J. Sherry of Tulsa, 
Okla., turned in the first Secretarial Com¬ 
mittee report this month — and what a re¬ 
port: “To put Bob Millet a little further 


back in second place for the largest family 
in the Class, I have to report that Richard 
Joseph, the second boy and the eighth 
youngster, arrived on last August 9. Billy, 
who is now 10, is still undecided whether 
he will have Dick follow' in his forrtsteps as 
a quarterback at Notre Dame or as a mem¬ 
ber of the Class of ’59 at the Institute. The 
actis'ities of some of these offspring w'ill 
make interesting reading when our Class is 
looked upon with the same feeling that we 
have when thumbing through earlier pages 
of The Review. 1’rying to locate and 
produce oil has kept all of us so busy dur¬ 
ing the past years that very few of us have 
taken time to do much traveling outside 
that connected with our work, and I have 
not seen any of the Class since our 25th 
reunion.” 

A note from our Alumni Secretarr', Char¬ 
lie Locke ’96, announces that Ernest R. 
Gordon has taken the post of general man¬ 
ager of the Compagnia Minera Unificado 
del Cerro de Potosi. Ernie, who was for¬ 
merly with the American Smelting and 
Refining Company in El Paso, Texas, can 
be reached by addressing mail to Casillas BO 
and 52, Potosi, Bolivia. Axel G. H. Ander¬ 
sen is now with the Monsanto Chemical 
Company in the Clinton Diboratories at 
Oak Ridge, Term. Ed Farrand reports from 
Chicago that Harry Junod has been trans¬ 
ferred from the W’indy City to the Cleve¬ 
land office, of Pickands, Mather and Com¬ 
pany. 

Dr. Manuel S. Vallarta, former Professor 
of Physics at the Institute, cosmic ray and 
atomic energy authority, and now a professor 
at the University of Mexico, Mexico City, is 
the author of an article in the November 
issue of Revista Mexicana de EJectricidad 
on the contemporary development of mathe¬ 
matical and physical sciences in Mexico. 
Val has been active in the conferences of the 
United Nations Education, Science and Cul¬ 
ture Organi 2 ation which were held in 
Mexico. 

W''e are indebted to Daniel G. Hulett 
’42, Secretary-Treasurer of the M.I.T. Club 
of the Kanawha Valley, Charleston, 
W.Va., for his kindness in advising us 
about Tom Bartram. Says Dan; "Thomas 
W. Bartram is a research chemist with the 
rubber sers'ice division of the Monsanto 
Chemical Company at Nitro, W.Va. His 
children are making their marks in academic 
circles this year. Nancy is finishing her last 
year at W'ellesley, where she is now the head 
of student government. Tom, Jr., has just 
been graduated from Bucknell at a midwin¬ 
ter commencement.” 

Dugald C. Jackson, Jr., consulting en¬ 
gineer, has been apjwiuted chairman of the 
Cambridge Red Cross 1948 fund campaign, 
in which he will direct the activities of some 
2,000 volunteer workers. A veteran of both 
world wars, Dugie has had ample adminis¬ 
trative experience to qualify for a project of 
this size. For four years from 1941, he was 
executive officer in charge of planning and 
production at the Frankford Arsenal, Phila¬ 
delphia, as a major in Army Ordnance. He 
was transferred to the Industrial College of 
the Armed Forces in Washington, before 
his discharge as a colonel in 1946. Before 
the war, he had been dean of the college of 


engineering at Notre Dame, head of the 
electrical engineering department at the 
Unisersit)’ of Kansas, and head of the de¬ 
partment of mechanical and electrical en¬ 
gineering at the University of Louisville. 

Philip T. Coffin was elected a member of 
the board of education of Glen Ridge, N.J., 
where he makes his home. Herman Kiaer is 
a director and chairman of the executive 
committee of the Norwegian-American 
Chamber of Commerce, Inc. He is asso¬ 
ciated with the firm of Feamley and Eger 
of New York City. Wesson Hawes ’17 re- 
p>orts that Munnie and Alix Hawes cele¬ 
brated their 25th wedding anniversary with 
a motor trip to New Orleans. Munnie is a 
member of the firm of Hawes and McAfee, 
realtors, of Manasquan, N.J. 

Raymond L. Presbrey has been elected 
vice-president in charge of engineering, 
manufacturing, and construction of the Bos¬ 
ton Consolidated Gas Company. He has 
been associated with the company since our 
graduation and was appointed an assistant 
vice-president in 1946. 

From Washington, D.C., Secretarial 
Committeeman Larry Conant writes; “I at¬ 
tended the excellent smoker held in January 
by the Washington Society of the M.I.T. 
but was the only member of the Class pres¬ 
ent. We all had a grand time spending 
thousands of dollars in the horse racing 
which was staged for entertainment.” 

Appropriately, Ace Rood has been made 
the representative on the Alumni Council 
of the Indiana Association of the M.I.T. 
Elliot G. Peabody is president of this alumni 
club which meets in Indianapolis. Lark Ran¬ 
dall similarly represents the Technology 
Association of Minnesota, of which Winter 
Dean is president. Lark is also a member 
of the executive committee of the Council. 

Chick Kurth, Cambridge reporter and 
class representative on the Alumni Council, 
is the most recent grandfather of record. 
Linda Lee Wicchman was born in February 
to his older daughter, Barbara. A member 
of the special committee for the occasion. 
Chick has sent us a program of the mid¬ 
winter meeting of the Alumni Association, 
autographed by the following members of 
the Class who were present: Elly Adams, 
Chick Dube, Norm Ferguson, Algot John¬ 
son, Joe Kaufman, Chick Kurth, Ed Mac¬ 
Donald, Andy Maclachlan, John Mattson, 
Chief Myers, Phil Nclles, Lark Randall, 
Herb Rcinhard, Steve Seampos, George 
Schnitzlcr, Charlie Thornton and his son, 
Thomas Thornton ’51. 

Phil Nelles is still with the Malden Gas 
Company and Johnny Mattson with the 
Suffolk County Land Court. George Schnitz¬ 
lcr reported that his work at the Bureau of 
Standards in Washington is now concen¬ 
trated on fluorescent lamps. Charlie Thorn¬ 
ton has charge of a number of electrical en¬ 
gineering projects for Stone and Webster. 
Joe Kaufman operates a very successful 
electrical appliance store on Province Street, 
Boston, where he has made an extensive tele¬ 
vision installation. Others at recent Council 
meetings were Warrie Norton and Jack 
Rule. 

Chick also reports meeting Gustav Dahl 
at the office of Jackson and Moreland, where 
Gus is in responsible charge of major activi- 
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ties, following his return from war duties as 
head of the entire Norwegian government 
naval program to equip their ships with 
ordnance materiel, to train personnel, and 
to conduct overseas operations. 

review of Professor Carlton Tucker’s 
annual staff directory masterpiece reveals 
that three of the Class are on the Institute 
Faculty: John T. Rule, Professor of Graphics 
and head of the section; Victor O. Homer- 
berg, Professor of Metallurgy, and \yalter 
M. Fife, Associate Professor of Civil En¬ 
gineering. 

James S. Parsons has left New York and 
is now associated with the underwriting ac¬ 
tivities of the First California Company in 
San Francisco. S. Paul Johnston, author, 
aviation authority, holder of. the Legion of 
Merit and former captain in the Navy, is in 
the news as a member of President Tniman’s 
.Air Policy Commission. Business Week for 
January 24 carried a picture of the commis¬ 
sion in consultation w'ith the President at 
the time of the report urging a heavy gov¬ 
ernment outlay for a bigger and better air 
force. 

George Chutter telephoned to say he had 
sp)ent an evening with Rufe and Mrs. Shaw 
at their home in Beverly, N.J. Rufe is presi¬ 
dent of the Pedrick Tool and Machine Com¬ 
pany of Philadelphia. Daughter Mary is in 
her second year of high school. Dave \Vood- 
bury recently delivered a lecture at Cooper 
Union on “Possibilities for Industrial Power 
in Atomic Energy.” Ted Rose is reported 
to be residing in New York City. 

Stanley L. Scott, a major general, has 
been stationed in Alaska, where he is com¬ 
manding general of the Army, according to 
word from his son, William B. Scott '44. 
In the ex-brass department is Douglas W. 
Coe, a former Navy captain, who is now 
a professor in the mechanical engineering 
department of the Georgia School of Tech¬ 
nology, Atlanta. 

Reminder: On Alumni Day, Saturday, 
June 12, the Class will hold its customar}' 
meeting at the Statler at 4:00 p.m.— 
Caroi.e a. Clarke, Secretary, International 
Standard Electric Corporation, 67 Broad 
Street, New York 4, N.Y. 

1923 

I hope you have your calendars all marked 
for Saturday, June 12, W'hich is Alumni Day 
at Technology in Cambridge and also the 
beginning of our 25th reunion. The re¬ 
union itself will follow at New London, the 
Griswold Hotel, Sunday night, June 13, 
through the 16th. There are two things you 
must keep in mind to do. The first is to 
reply to mailings about the reunion, par¬ 
ticularly when you are asked to make ad¬ 
vance reservations. The other thing is to 
make your arrangements for Alumni Day 
events and the Alumni Day dinner directly 
by responding to the general mailing regard¬ 
ing Alumni Day affairs which is sent out 
from the Institute. ■ 

At the midwinter meeting of the Alumni 
Association held on February 7 in Walker 
Memorial, the speaker was George W. Gil¬ 
man, director of transmission engineering 
for the Bell Telephone Laboratories, who 
presented an extensive demonstration on 
radio in modern telephony. Quite a number 


of other '23 men from around Boston turned 
up at this meeting. 

Joe Nowell w-as mentioned in the New 
York Herald Tribune in February, on the 
occasion of being appointed manager of the 
engineering and construction department of 
the General Electric Realty Corporation of 
Schenectady. — Edward J. Danehy was 
elected assistant superintendent of schools 
in Cambridge in January. He became mathe¬ 
matics teacher in the Cambridge high school 
in October, 1923, and headmaster in De^ 
cember, 1937. 

Forrest F. Lange was put in charge in 
December of a newly established mobiliza¬ 
tion planning section set up by the United 
States Navy Bureau of Ships at the Ports¬ 
mouth Shipyard, Portsmouth, N.H. He was 
formerly administrative oflScer and housing 
projeet representative with the Federd 
Housing Administration in Boston. 

I regret to have to report two deaths. 
Herbert H. Flather died suddenly of a heart 
attack at Nashua, N.H., on January 23. Af¬ 
ter graduation from Technology, he was 
with his father for several years in the Flather 
Company, manufacturers of machine tools, 
and was later in the machine tool industry 
in Fitchburg, Mass. He leaves a wife and 
two sons and a daughter. 

The other is Howard W. Dexter, Jr., who 
died in Pittsburgh on January 8. I had had 
a Christmas card from him from a Pittsburgh 
hospital. — IIoRATto L. Bond, Secretary, 
National Fire Protection Association, 60 
Batterymarch, Boston 10, Mass. Howard 
F. Russell, Assistant Secretary, Improved 
Risk Mutuals, 60 John Street, New York 
7, N.Y. 

1924 

Although this is a last minute note to The 
Review, I am passing along to you herein, 
at the risk of repetition, some news on our 
25th reunion in 1949. Arrangements have 
been completed for our stay at the East Bay 
Lodge, Osterville, on the south shore of the 
Cape. They can accommodate about 200 
men, but should we overrun that mark, and 
I hope we shall, they will make arrangements 
to take care of the overflow. Tennis, golf, 
bathing, and riding will be available, and we 
will give you more details as they come 
along to us. Cy Duevel is planning to send 
out a reservation card in the near future. 
M'hcn you get it, don’t let it lie around and 
get lost. Please fill it in at once and send it 
back, with whatever deposit is required, so 
that we ean begin to know about where we 
are headed. If prices have come down 
(don’t faint), either a refund or credit will 
be allowed you on arrival. 

I haven’t seen many of the boys of late. 
Bill Robinson was in town a few weeks ago, 
for a General Electric meeting, but I didn’t 
see him. I run into Bill Keplinger and 
Mai MacNaught frequently and had a call 
from .Anatole Gniehr not very long ago. Bill 
Correale is out of the Army now, doing a 
few odd consulting jobs, when he isn’t in a 
conference with some municipality, trying to 
convince them that his ability is just what 
they need, at a price. 

Jvlore news next time. I saw Henry Estill 
last week for a change. He’s a manufacturer’s 
agent in St. Louis. — Francis A. Barrett, 
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General Secretary, 234 Washington Street, 
Providence, R.I. William W. Quarles, 
Assistant Secretary, McGraw-Hill Publish¬ 
ing Company, 330 West 42d Street, New 
York 18, N.Y. 

1925 

In bringing our class records up to date, I 
have just finished posting 172 notices re¬ 
ceived from the Alumni Association during 
the past year. Ordinarily I do this as they 
come in hut this time have had to postpone 
it until now. Among these notices are two 
concerning deaths of members of the Class 
not previously reported in these notes. Au- 
gusto S. Bruna, w'ho had been living in 
London as representative of the Chilean 
nitrate interests, died on August 5, 1946. 
Word was received from his brother last 
May, but no further details are available. 
Bruna was a graduate in Course III. Raoul 
R. Gamachc, II, who was connected with 
the General Electric Company at Schenec¬ 
tady, N.Y., died on June 20. The cause of 
his death is not reported. 

It is, of course, not possible to take space 
in these notes to list address changes, but in 
a number of cases, there are new company 
affiliations, and the like, which justify re¬ 
porting them. Some of them may not repre¬ 
sent a change of jobs, but only of location. 
More details will be appreciated, and will 
be duly reported if received. 

Willard Asbury, X, has returned from 
London, England, to Colonia, N.J.; Andrew 
Aylies, X, is with the Harshaw Chemical 
Company, 1945 East 97th Street, Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio; Captain Hoyt S. Baker I report 
because of his numerous changes — Long 
Branch, N.J., to care of the Fidelity Phila¬ 
delphia Trust Company, a forwarding ad¬ 
dress which he has used before, to the Pa¬ 
cific, where he may be reached through the 
address 972 Signal Service Battalion, APO 
958, care of Postmaster, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Ben Beale, X, is with the Joanna-Western 
Mills Company, 22d and Jefferson Streets, 
Chicago 16, Ill. Evidently this represents a 
change in the name of the firm, which was 
the Western Shade Cloth Company. Henry 
Brousseau, X-B, is located at the General 
Latex and Chemical Corporation, 666 Main 
Street, Cambridge, Mass. Thomas R. Camp, 
I, is a member of the firm of Camp, Dresser 
and McKee, 6 Beacon Street, Boston 8. 
Maurice C. Conkey, Jr., I, reports that he is 
with the California Packing Company, 101 
California Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
(Note the name of the state in every line 
of the address except Conkey’s name — or 
what does that middle initial stand for?) 

F. Graham Cunningham is now with the 
Heydcn Chemical Corporation at Morgan¬ 
town, W.Va. Henry Doble lists his address 
as in care of the Henry Doble Co., 155 San- 
some Street, San Francisco 4. Both the lat¬ 
ter are Course X men, although Doble is a 
nonassociate. James R. Geddes, V, is located 
with Associated Traders, Inc., 15 Exchange 
Place, Jersey City 2. Ted Kuss, I, is with 
L. H. and B. L. Nishkian, 1045 Sansome 
Street, San Francisco. (He and Doble 
should look each other up!) Clarence Lath¬ 
am is connected with the Trumbull Electric 
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Manufacturing Company, whose address is 
60 East 42d Street, New York 17. 

You may have noted that I have been list¬ 
ing these addresses alphabetically by names. 
In the second of the two following names 
I have changed the order because both these 
officers are at Wright Field. Clarence B. 
Lober, IX-B, a colonel, may be reached at 
Quarters 522A, and Edgar P. Sorensen 
(Aero. Eng.), a brigadier general, at Area 
A, Quarters 524, Wright Field, Dayton, 
Ohio. Coincidentally, the next name is also 
that of an air officer — with the Marines: 
Ivan W. Miller, a brigadier general, is at the 
Marine Corps Air Station at Cherry Point, 
N.C. Roger P. Moore gives his address as: 
D. 1. Moore and Sons, 5 Washington Street, 
Biddcford, Maine. Karl T. Nilsson, evi¬ 
dently still with the same company, now 
gives his address as the Solvay Process Com¬ 
pany, Drawer 271, Syracuse 1, N.Y. 

Morrough P. O’Brien’s new position with 
the Ait Reduetion Company. Inc., at 60 
East 42d Street, New York, does not require 
the title of professor which he carried while 
at Berkeley, Calif. He and Latham, with 
offices in the same building, should take 
each other to lunch occasionally! John E. 
Ostrander, a naval captain, has been trans¬ 
ferred from Washington, and is now- at the 
Navy Office, Pratt and Whitney .\ircraft. 
East Hartford 2, Conn. E. Wayne Rembert, 
X, is at International Bank, 1818 H Street 
North West, Washington 6, D.C. C. 
Geoffrey Roberts is with the .African Ex- 
ploshes and Chemical Industry, Ltd., P.O. 
Northrand, Transvaal, South Africa. It’s 
odd that he, an Electrical Engineer, and I, 
an F.lectrochemist, should both wind up 
in tlie explosives industry in widely separated 
parts of the world! How about a letter, 
Geoff? 

Robert L. Rockefeller, IX-B, non-asso¬ 
ciate, is with Mitchell, Capron, Marsh, 
Angulo and Cooney at 20 Exchange Place, 
New York 5. Joe Russell, XV, is with 
Texas Solvents and Chemicals Company 
at 8501 Market Street Road, Houston 15, 
Texas. Hugh D. Stillman, \'I, is connected 
with the Appalachian Electric Power Com¬ 
pany, Box 1897, Huntington, W.Va. Ro¬ 
land H. Turner is associated with the Aetna 
Casualty and Surety Company, State Street 
Building, Harrisburg, Pa. He is a XV man. 
James W. Walters, a colonel, has been 
transferred from Cincinnati to Augusta Arse¬ 
nal, Augusta, Ga. He was in Course II while 
at the Institute. Edgar R. C. Ward, VIII, a 
lieutenant colonel, reports that he is at 
United States Army Caribbean Head¬ 
quarters, Quarry Heights, Canal Zone. Wil¬ 
liam R. Wheeler, VI-C, is currently with the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com¬ 
pany, 1809 G Street North West, Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. Richard M. A\'ick, X, is now 
in the research department of the Bethlehem 
Steel Company, in Bethlehem, Pa. I be¬ 
lieve, howeser, that this is not a wholly new 
connection. 

Now wc turn to several more complete 
items. The first concerns Henry Cunning¬ 
ham and is a clipping from the Boston Post 
of January 10: “I wo illegal parking charges 
. . , were nol-prossed by Assistint District 
Attorney Mc.Anliffe in Suffolk Superior 
Court yesterday when Mr. Cunningham’s 


appeal came up for a hearing.” The item 
continues with the details of the reason for 
the nol. pros., and adds that “Mr. Cunning¬ 
ham ... is an M.I.T. graduate, and a 
civil engineer with a Boston office on Tre- 
mont St.” 

Next, Gordon Creveling, whose address 
is 2901 Thornhill Road, Birmingham, Ala., 
wrote Professor Locke ’96 that he has a job 
which keeps him busy indeed as superin¬ 
tendent of the Wenonah division. Ore 
Mines and Quarries, Tennessee Coal, Iron 
and Railroad Company, but that he hopes 
to get everything well organized some day. 
He finds it very different from handling 
Mexican labor and carrying on Mexican 
mining operations. He further reported that 
his brother Don, of the Class of 1924, who 
is now entirely out of the mining business, 
had recently had a hard siege of virus pneu¬ 
monia with complications but was then 
happily on the road to recovery. 

Basil Blonsky has recently been on a short 
professional mining trip to Mexico bucking 
the elements. He is still with the Mudd 
mining interests in Los Angeles. His mother 
joined the family in Septemlrer, coming from 
China by airplane. 'Hris last will be good 
news to the Count’s friends, considering 
all the upset conditions that have prevailed 
in Manchuria during the last 17 years. 

'The following news release speaks for 
itself; “The appointment of Howard S. 
Nelson as general manager of Daystrom 
Laminates, Ine., Daystrom, N.C., has been 
announced by Thomas Roy Jones, president 
of American Type Founders Inc., Elizabeth, 
N.J., the patent company. Daystrom Lam¬ 
inates is an A.T.F. associate in the hardwood 
plywood field. Mr. Nelson is a native of 
Helena, Ark., where he attended the local 
schools. He was graduated from M.I.T. in 
1925 with a B.S. degree in administrative 
engineering [probably Engineering Admin¬ 
istration, XV. — H.F.W.]. Before going 
to the Daystrom company, he operated his 
own business, the Rockwool Manufacturing 
Company at Birmingham, which he estab¬ 
lished in 1945. He brings to his new post 
24 years of experience in all phases of lumber 
and veneer manufacturing. In 1925, Mr. 
Nelson entered the lumber busine.ss as an 
industrial engineer with the Pinsett Lumber 
Manufacturing Company, a division of the 
Singer Manufacturing Company, at Truman, 
Ark. Three years later he was made man¬ 
ager of a subsidiary plant in Vicksburg of 
the Hardwood Products Corporation of Nee- 
nah, Wis. In 1930, he became a member 
of the industrial engineering staff of the 
Penrod, Jurgen and Clark Company of Kan¬ 
sas City, and in 1931 he joined the Howe 
Lumber Company of Helena. He later ac¬ 
cepted a managership-partnership with that 
firm and remained there until 1945. Mr. 
Nelson is married to the former Mary Seaton 
of I lelena. They have four children, Edward 
S., William, Thomas Howard, and Charles 
Morse Nelson.” 

There is to be a dinner in honor of 
“Dean” Lobdell ’17 given by the M.I.T. 
Club of St. Louis, on February 19, and I 
expect to be there and to look up any ’25 
men who may appear. You’ll hear about 
this in the May notes. — Hollis F. Ware, 
General Secretary, P. O. Box 52, Godfrey, 


Ill. F. Leroy Foster, Assistant Secretary, 
Room 5-105, M.I.T., Cambridge 39, Mass. 

1926 

While in Pittsburgh recently, the Secre¬ 
tary had the pleasure of seeing Mark Greer, 
Maurice Davidson, and John Larkin. All 
these people seem to be flourishing citizens of 
Pittsburgh. Mark Greer is vice-president in 
charge of engineering for the E. L. Wiegand 
Company; Maurice Davidson is general conr- 
mercial engineer for the Bell Telephone 
Company of Pennsylvania; and John Larkin 
is chief metallurgical engineer of the Firth- 
Sterling Steel Company. 

Pittsburgh is quite a center of ’26 men, 
and out of the directory of the M.I.T. Club 
of Western Pennsylvania, the Secretary has 
noted the following names in addition to 
those mentioned above: Peter L. Bellaschi, 
James A. Drain, Jr., John A. Gibson, Wil¬ 
liam Goodridge, Wesley C. L. Hemeon, 
Donald C. Hooper, Raymond Mancha, 
Philip W. Robinson, Henry A. Sargent, 
•Ralph C. Stiefel, Jr., and William M. Work. 

The Secretary has had letters recently 
from Elton Staples, who is district man.Tger 
of the Hevi Duty Electric Company in 
Cleveland, and from Jim Bamford, who is 
executive director of the Community Chest 
of Berks County, Pa. Elton, as I has'e 
reported earlier, has a son at the Institute 
at the present time. Jim has had two articles 
published recently, one in the Rotarian for 
August and the other in Community Maga¬ 
zine for October, both arguing for a more 
scientific attitude in the planning of com¬ 
munity services and charities. The Secretary 
was interested to note in the newspapers 
that Herbert Wills has been promoted to 
the position of assistant vice-president in 
the public relations department of the Cen¬ 
tral National Bank of Cleveland. 

A. W. K. Billings, Jr., has returned to 
Boston from Rio de Janeiro. He is with 
the Gillette Safety Razor Company and had 
been their representative in South America 
for a short time. From the address changes 
passing through the Alumni Office, the 
Secretary notes that Charles Rickerson has 
left Pittsburgh and is now traffic equipment 
supervisor for the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company in New York City; 
that Stanton L. West, who served as a 
major in the war, has returned to the R. C. 
West 'I'ool and Die Corporation in Depew, 
N.Y., of which he is vice-president; that 
Harry L. Weinstein is now an electrical de¬ 
signer with Day and Zimmerman, Inc., in 
Philadelphia; that Augustine Cotter is a civil 
engineer with the Navy Bureau of Yards and 
Docks at M.I.T.; that F. Ritchie Marindin 
has left Port Washington, N.Y., and is a 
project engineer for Doran Brothers, Inc., 
in Danbury, Conn.; that Irving L. Lind is 
now living in Berkeley, Calif., and is a 
chemical engineer with the Bechtel Corpora¬ 
tion in San Francisco; and that Reginald 
Macauley, who was with Raytheon during 
the war, is now a general contractor and 
builder in Lowell, Mass. 

Two deaths must be regretfully recorded. 
The first is that of Moses Navisky of Bos¬ 
ton, of whose death on September 21, 1946, 
we have only recently learned. The other 
is the death of Albert E. Mulliken, husband 
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of our classmate. Mary Jcicmene Sullivan. 
He died suddenly on March 12. 1947. Mrs. 
Mullilcen is continuing to Ihc in their home 
in Silverton, Colo., and has four children. 
The oldest, Harry, is still in the Marines, 
another son is at the University of Colorado, 
and her two daughters, Judy and Sharon, 
aged 13 and five, respectively, are at home 
with her. Mrs. Mulliken is teaching school 
now and in writing recently to Professor 
Samuel C. Prescott ’94. here at the Insti¬ 
tute, she said that she hop>cd she might get 
east this summer. — James R. Kii.lian, Jr., 
Genera/ Secretary, Room 3-208, M.I.T., 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 

1927 

We regret to advise you of the death of 
Isaac W. Stephenson on November 28 in 
an automobile accident. The last word we 
had of Ike was that he had bought a BT-13 
and was leaving his job with American Air¬ 
lines for the West. His address at Tucson, 
Ariz., was Route 4, Box 215. 'This news 
brings great sadness to those of us who saw 
Ike in Washington and Wisconsin and at 
Wright Field during the war and watched 
his gradual promotion to the rank of colonel. 

Our Class can now boast of another ad¬ 
miral in its ranks. The East Boston Times of 
November 26, records the promotion of 
A. J. Wellings, II, in the following terms; 
“President Truman has announced the pro¬ 
motion of Capt. Augustus Joseph Wellings, 
son of John Wellings, to Rear Admiral. Ad¬ 
miral Wellings is one of four brothers who 
arc graduates of Annapolis. Admiral Well¬ 
ings is a graduate of High School of Com¬ 
merce and was admitted to the . . . Tech¬ 
nology prep school. He had been appointed 
by Congressman Peter Tague of the East 
Boston district. Admiral Wellings, inspector 
of naval material in the Bethlehem, Penn., 
district, had been promoted to the rank of 
captain in 1942. The Navy advanced him 
in recognition of his feat of expanding pro¬ 
duction in . the area under his supervision. 
He later served as assistant Ordnance Officer 
at the New York Navy Yard. He was in 
charge of the metallurgical and training 
division, Naval Gun Factory, Washington, 
D.C., and commanding officer of the U.S.S. 
Arctic. In June, 1940, he was assigned to 
duties in the Bethlehem district.” Tire pres¬ 
ent Rear Admiral M’ellings W'as a captain 
in 1945 and a commodore in 1946. 

Erik Hofman and Mrs. Hofman recently 
arrived in Buenos Aires, .Argentina, where 
he will be located for two years with the 
West India Oil Company. This post repre¬ 
sents a continuation of Erik’s association 
with the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey and its various associates. Before this 
assignment he was with Intava, Incl, which 
marketed Standard of New Jersey’s aviation 
products throughout the world. — Speaking 
of Standard of New Jersey, now that they 
have moved their offices from 26 Broadway 
to Radio City, I see Bud Fisher now and 
then. His particular interest is special prod¬ 
uct research and development. 

For many months, 1 have been meaning 
to wxite something about Ray Buckley, who 
is a neighbor of mine. Last summer his 
promotion to managership of the Du Pont 
Company’s fabrics and finishes department 


was announced. The following is quoted 
from the Wilmington, Del., News on this 
subject; “J. Warren Kinsman, general man¬ 
ager of the fabrics and finishes department of 
the Du Pont Company, announced . . . 
appointment of James R. Buckley as man¬ 
ager of the fabrics division, . . . Mr. Bucklev 
had been assistant manager of the division 
since Nov. 5, 1945. Mr. Buckley has been 
with the Du Pont Company for 20 years. 
He was bom in Philadelphia in 1903. He 
was graduated from George W’ashington 
Universitv' at Washington, D.C., with a 
bachelor’s degree in chemistry in 1924, and 
from . . . Technology in 1927 with the 
S.B. in Chemical Engineering. He went 
to work as a chemist at the Du Pont finishes 
plant in Parlin, N.J., in 1927. During 1927 
and 1928 he studied industrial organization 
and management at Rutgers University.” 

Right now Ray is in the New York Hospi¬ 
tal, where he underwent an operation, but 
he will be back borne in a few days to get 
ready to go back to work. — Joseph S. 
Harris, General Secretary, Shell Oil Com¬ 
pany, Inc., 50 West 50th Street, New York 
20, N.Y. 

1928 

Since our last notes were compiled, the 
first notice of our 20th reunion, scheduled 
to be held at the Wianno Club on Cape 
Cod on June 25, 26, and 27, has been 
mailed. Although the returns are only frag¬ 
mentary, the following men have signified 
their intentions of being present: Bill Bendz, 
George Bernat, Bill Carlisle, Jack Chamber- 
lain, Chet Day, Jim Donovan, Roland Earle, 
Hank Harrington, Ralph Jope, Bill Kirk, 
Tom Larson, Frank McDermott, Slim 
Maeser, Dave Mathoff, Dick Rubin, Rcn6 
Simard, Walt Smith, and Jim Willett, 
.Additional names will be published in forth¬ 
coming issues. We hope to include yours 
among them. 

Carl Loeb continues his climb in Climax 
Molybdenum. For a period of years he has 
been vice-president of Climax, and only 
last January he was made a director of the 
corporation. Congratulations of the Class. 
Herman Krantz, w'ho has been in South 
.America most of the time for the past 20 
years as a representative for the Otis Elevator 
Company, called at M.I.T. recently en route 
to a new assignment for Otis in Italy, where 
he will be located in Milan. Word has 
recently come to us of the promotion of 
George Houghten to be general manager of 
the Metropolitan Body Company, a division 
of the International Harvester Company. 
Congratulations. William Hurst, X, is now 
reservoir engineer for the Shell Oil Company 
in Houston. Bill recently visited New York 
to attend the meetings of the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi¬ 
neers and came on to M.I.T. for a short 
visit. Although a native Bostonian, Bill 
favors the wide-open spaces of Te.xas. He 
has two boys, aged 10 and 12. Bill reports 
that he occasionally sees Bill Woods, who 
is with the Gulf Oil Corporation, and Herb 
Dayton, who is with the Humble Oil and 
Refining Company. Both are located in 
Houston. 

In response to the reunion publicity, Hen- 
nie Dean writes from Bonsall, Calif., that 


distance will prevent him from attending 
the 20th. He sends his classmates his best 
regards. Hennie reports that he is enjoying 
life very much as a rancher in Bonsall, where 
he grows citrus fruit and avocados. He 
states: “I’m having more fun and real living 
than eser before in my life.” 

It was a real pleasure to get a letter from 
John Praetz with a few news items about 
the Class. First he enclosed two copies of 
minutes of the M.I.T. Club of Chicago, in 
which he and Stan Humphrey are both very 
active. Stan is secretary of the club, and 
John was recently chairman of one of the 
evening programs put on in Chicago. Stan 
Humphrey is now one of the partners in the 
management engineering company, Booz, 
Allen and Hamilton. Bob Wise, VI-A, is 
also with this company along with five other 

M. I.T. men. 

Also it is a pleiisure to announce that the 
Liquid Carbonic Corporation has a new 
director of service and sales engineering for 
their machinery’ division. His name — J. G. 
Praetz. Congratulations, John, very nice 
going, and incidentally, thanks a lot for 
your letter. — George I. Chatfield, Gen¬ 
eral Secretarv, 49 Eton Road, Larchmont, 

N. Y. 

1931 

The news is a bit scanty, but just to make 
sure that the Review Office doesn’t scrap 
its 1931 type, here goes. 

Retentive memories may recall recent 
propaganda in this column challenging other 
courses to equal Biology’s record in providing 
class notes. Jerry Cook, one of Professor 
Schell’s bright young business engineers, has 
entered the lists for Course XV. He writes 
as follows: “Since my ‘decommissioning’ 
from the Navy, I -have been making the most 
of my Course XA’ education as an industrial 
and financial consultant for Lehman Broth¬ 
ers, investment bankers. The work fits me 
like a glove, and there is plenty of incen¬ 
tive attached to it. Need I say more? I 
am ensconced in Plainfield, N.J., and sur¬ 
rounded by a happy and active family con¬ 
sisting of my wife (Mildred Libby Cook), 
and two children, Patricia, age seven and 
one-half, and Roger, age four and one-half, 
and that, in brief, brings me up to date.” 
Now, if we could only smoke out some more 
of these XV boys who are well on their 
way to fame, fortune, and larger donations 
to the Alumni Fund. . . . 

Speaking of the Alumni E’und, its Di¬ 
rector, Chick Kane ’24, has announced that 
any of you who crave a 1931 “Technique” 
may obtain one by sending $4.00 to Tech¬ 
nique, Walker Memorial, M.I.T. 

Dan Cupid manages to sink an occasional 
shaft into one of our matrimonial hold outs. 
On last December 27, Margaret R. Griffin 
became the bride of Raymond Jacques, 11. 
He is employed with Taft-Peirce in Woon¬ 
socket, R.I. 

I’wo classmates were kind enough to drop 
in on the Class Secretary in recent months. 
Syd Milligan of Course X-B fame reports 
that he is helping the Navy delve into the 
mysteries of jet propulsion. He is married 
and living in Newport, R.I. And Arnold 
Childs, in his best Course XV manner, all 
but talked me into switching to Sunoco 
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gasoline, a commodity he is currently mar¬ 
keting for the Sun Oil Company in and 
around Providence, R.I. 

A communication from Alumni Secretary 
Locke ’96 enables us to end on a construc¬ 
tive note. Lincoln Gifford, whose affiliation 
with Signode Steel Strapping was related 
here earlier, writes Professor Locke that he 
is commuting between Chicago, Ill., and 
Sparrows Point, Md., in the process of help¬ 
ing to transform 30 acres of corn shocks 
into a new four-high, reversing, cold rolling 
mill. — John N. IficcrNS, General Secre¬ 
tary, Room 5-105, M.I.T., Cambridge 39, 
Mass. 

1932 

Every year in February, the Technical As¬ 
sociation of the Pulp and Paper Industry has 
a convention in New York City, and at that 
time, for the past several years, graduates 
of M.I.l’. have had lunch together at the 
Engineers’ Club. This year, about 60 men 
attended and of this group, strangely, about 
10 per cent were from the Class of 1932. 
Being in some measure responsible for get¬ 
ting dope for The Review about our class¬ 
mates and also, being ehairman of the meet¬ 
ing itself, the opportunity for getting news 
was too good to overlook, so I buttonholed 
each of our classmates and asked him to lay 
it on the line, so that I might send a few 
notes in for the April issue. 

Curt Cummings, whom you may remem¬ 
ber as a member of the famous “Bitch 
Owls” crew of 1931, was at the convention 
representing S K F Industries, Inc. lie lives 
in Elkins Park, at 535 Crefeld Avenue, and 
is now manager of the industrial sales de¬ 
partment in the home office. He is married 
and has a son five and one-half and a 
daughter one and one-half. Curt looked 
very distinguished with a beautiful mop of 
gray hair. During the war, he spent more 
than a year with the War Produetion Board 
bearings section and possibly his duties there 
gave him enough headaches to turn his hair 
almost white. 

B. M. Hutchins was on hand. He is now 
a project engineer for the Rust Engineering 
Company in pulp and paper mill work. He 
was formerly chief engineer for the Crossett 
Paper Mills at Crossett, Ark., but he 
changed to Rust three years ago. He mar¬ 
ried Lois Wilcoxon at Crossett in 1937, and 
they have three children — two boys aged 
nine and ten and a girl almost two years old. 

Larry Whitaker stated that he is now 
with my “first love” in the paper industry, 
the S. D. Warren Company at Cumberland, 
Maine. Previously with the Mead Copora- 
tion and now with Warren his work has 
been on the development of machine coat¬ 
ing operations. He spent the war period at 
Edgewood Arsenal, Md., in the Chemical 
Warfare Service development of firebombs. 
He married about seven years ago and has 
a red-headed son by the name of Bill, who 
he insists was not named for your reporter. 
He says that he is going to check up on Free¬ 
man Fraim and drop us a line so that we 
can tell you something about his activities. 
Too bad some of you chaps won’t take it 
upon yourselves to let us know what you 
are doing, so we could have the information 
at first hand. 


Earl Anderton has been on hand at the 
meeting every year since he got out of the 
Navy; and, as reported last year, he is back 
with the Marinette Paper Company division 
of the Seott Paprer Company. lie has a girl 
seven and a boy one (he was in the Navy 
4 years)! He is living in Glens Falls, N.Y., 
and his current avocation is skiing every 
week end in northern New York. He was 
in Chicago in January and talked on the 
telephone with Joe Winkler, who is at the 
present time with a eoncem in Rockford, 
Ill. He had lunch with Don Fetters and had 
just heard that Ben Archambault has been 
married lately. No details were available. 

Bob Emerson is living at 66 Eakins Road, 
Manhasset, N.Y., and now has two daugh¬ 
ters and a son. He is still with the Mani¬ 
fold Supplies Company which produces car¬ 
bon paprers and typiewriter ribbon. He is 
treasurer of the Men’s Club of his Con¬ 
gregational Church and spends most of his 
time skiing and, in the summertime, tries 
hard to grow grass on Long Island. 

I’ll close this report by stating that my 
address is still Kalamazoo, Mich., and I am 
still looking for a letter from a lot of you 
fellows who should be able to find time 
during the year to drop us a line, and let 
us know what you are doing. — Clarence 
M. Chase, Jr., General Secretary, 1207 
West Seventh Street, Plainfield, N.J. As¬ 
sistant Secretaries: Garroll L. Wilson, 
United States Atomic Energy Gommission, 
Washington 25, D.G.; William A. Kirk¬ 
patrick, Allied Papier Mills, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

1934 

Frank R. Milliken has just been promoted 
to the position of plant manager of the Na¬ 
tional Lead Company, for the titanium di¬ 
vision of the MacIntyre Development at 
Tahawus, N.Y. This is an important posi¬ 
tion putting him in full charge of this large 
mining enterprise, w'hich undertakes the 
mining of nearly 5,000 tons of magnetite- 
ilmenite ore a day in the Adirondacks. The 
plant was built during the war as a source 
of titanium when foreign supplies were no 
longer available. Frank has been with the 
company from the very beginning of its 
Adirondacks operations, having to do origi¬ 
nally with the construction of the concentrat¬ 
ing mill, and more recently holding the 
piosition of assistant plant manager. 

Henry N. Andrews, Jr., has been ap¬ 
pointed acting dean of tlie Henry Shaw 
School of Botany at Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. Henry, who has been an 
associate professor of botany at the uni¬ 
versity for the piast two years, will begin 
his new duties in September. He received 
two advanced degrees from Washington 
University and also studied in Cambridge, 
England. He was appointed assistant pro¬ 
fessor' at Washington University in 1942 
and became an associate professor hvo years 
later. A specialist in paleobotany, Henry is 
the author of a book. Ancient Plants, pub¬ 
lished this month. He is a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa, Sigma Xi, honorary scientific 
fraternity, the Torey Botanical Club, and 
the Botanical Society of America and is also 
a fellow of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 


Sydney Na.shner, formerly chief engineer 
of the Salem aluminum plant of the Chemi¬ 
cal Construction Corporation, is general 
superintendent of the Columbia Metals 
Corporation in Salem, Oregon. — Kevin 
Malone, of Red Mountain, Calif., was in the 
East in July in connection with tungsten 
developments. — Harold S. Adams, who is 
chief sanitarian of the state public health 
department in Minneapolis, has been ap¬ 
pointed director of the hotel inspection divi¬ 
sion by Governor Youngdahl. Harold is 
also a faculty member of the University of 
Minnesota school of public health. 

Arthur Smith has just resigned his post 
as district engineer of the Torrington Gom- 
pany despite the offer of a better post at the 
company’s home office. He plans to become 
a manufacturer’s agent in the textile field. 
Arthur, who has headed much development 
work in textile machinery for the Bantam 
Bearings Division of Torrington, says he 
would like to try other branches of textile 
work for a while. 

We ran into Hal Reynolds a short time 
ago. He is with the 'Turbine Equipment 
Company of New England, on Federal 
Street in Boston. After leaving Technology, 
Hal went on to Harvard Engineering to 
absorb more learning. He then spent six 
years with B. F. Sturtevant and a year with 
Stone and Webster. During the war, he 
was in charge of the small arms division of 
the Boston Ordnance District. His present 
work is engineering and sales. He is living 
at 127 Elgin Street, Newton Center, with 
his wife and little two-and-a-half-year-old 
daughter. 

Fred Vaughan has joined the ranks of the 
married men. He was married on January 
31 to Elizabeth Faber, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Ogden Faber of Brooklyn, 
N.Y. Fred is now co-ordinator of the Grin- 
nell Lithographic Company of New York. 
— Benjamin Malin was married in October 
to Rosalyn Rosengard, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Abraham Rosengard of 95 Coolidge 
Street, Brookline, Mass. Ben is working as 
an engineering consultant in Boston and 
Providence. — Horace L. Woodward was 
married on August 15 to Eugenia Clark, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur D. Clark 
of 1136 Bank Street, Hillside, N.J. Horace 
is now employed by the Weston Electrical 
Instrument Corporation of Newark, N.J.— 
Louis Zolan was married on August 31 to 
Evelyn Hjinan, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Wolf Hyman of Bridgeport, Conn. — John 
G. Callan, Jr., General Secretary, 184 
Ames Street, Sharon, Mass. Robert C. 
Becker, Assistant Secretary, Chile Explora¬ 
tion Company, Chuquicamata, Chile. 

1936 

A letter from El Koontz informs us that 
after 10 years he is still with Reliance Elec¬ 
tric and Engineering Company and is now 
in their New York office, after having been 
in Cleveland, Philadelphia, and Minneapolis 
(where he acquired a very attractive wife). 
El has a four-months-old daughter, Virginia 
Anne, apparently acquired somewhere be¬ 
tween Minneapolis and New York. Within 
500 feet of his homestead in Larchmont he 
has as neighbors Jack Stapler, who is a 
quality engineer for the American Machine 
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and E’oundry Company, and Louis Smith, a 
patent attorney for Union Carbide and Car¬ 
bon Company. Jack Stapler has two chil¬ 
dren, and Louis Smith, one child. (El is 
a fairly poor sex dctemiinator for he merely 
lists these offspring as children.) 

.\lal Holcombe lives in Pelham, and he 
and his wife, Vivian Swaine Holcombe, 
hare three children. A recent note from 
Mai confirms ETs report that he is with 
Blair, Curtis and Haward; and since his 
name appears last in the list of partners, we 
assume that Mai is 16th partner in this 
firm. — Nat Ayer had dinner with El 
Koontz recently and revealed that he is in 
personnel research with the Atlantic Refin¬ 
ing Company in Philadelphia and has tuo 
offspring. Fletch Thornton was in Boston 
for a few weeks some time ago learning the 
rubber roller business at Stowe-Woodward 
and is now a sales engineer for the W. E. 
Greene Corporation in New York. He is 
back in his old home town of Summit, N.J., 
apparently thriving in his new work. 

El refwrts that Gordon Thomas has just 
returned from England and Palestine for the 
Lumnius Company. He felt that the shoot¬ 
ing he saw in Palestine was not part of his 
engineering job. C. Donald Brown, who, 
in our freshman year, transferred to An¬ 
napolis, is traveling by submarine out of 
New London, and has a wife and four 
children. John A. Kleinhans (also as a 
freshman transferring to Lehigh) lives in 
Easton, Pa., where he is plant engineer for 
the J. T. Baker Chemical Company of Phil- 
lipsburg, N.J. Milner Wallace, who is now 
living in Nyack, N.Y., plans to build a house 
in Saddle River, N.J., so he can move his 
family, wife, and four children, closer to 
Nutley, N.J., where he is a radio tube expert 
for Federal Telephone and Radio. 

Our President, John Austin, got himself a 
new wife in Chicago, and is living in Tarry- 
town, working for Architectural Forum. 
Hank Cargen is living in West Orange, N.J., 
and still working for Sales Affiliates, who 
peddle deodorants, hair dye, and similar well 
marked-up nostrums. 

A note from .Cunnar O. H. Dahlby of 
Vasteras, Sweden, where he is chief of the 
relay department of the Asea Company, re¬ 
ports five children aged two, four, six, eight, 
and ten. This certainly connotes logical 
engineering thinking, and he states he hojres 
to send “some of them to M.l.T. in due 
time.” A letter from Roger A. Krey reports 
that he is teaching mechanical engineering at 
Worcester Tech, but that he was away from 
things mechanical during the war as a glider 
pilot with “no motors, no navigation, no 
armament, no radar, no promotions, ‘no 
nothing.’ ” 

You sec, some of the members of 1936 
still remember how to write, and all you 
liave to do to get your name in The Review 
is to send a letter to the undersigned. — 
W'li.i.iAM W. Garth, Jr., Genera/ Secre¬ 
tary, Lithomat Gorporation, 58 Gharles 
Street, Cambridge 41, Mass. 

1937 

May I offer a gentle reminder about those 
letters you all were supposed to write to me 
so that we can have a real column? 


Bill Wold is one of our star pupils this 
month with the following letter: "I have 
had the impulse to write on many occasions 
but have always managed to procrastinate 
until the impulse died. This letter is un¬ 
doubtedly the result of a coincidental tim¬ 
ing of several events: (1) my transfer from 
the home office of Consolidated Vultec in 
San Diego, for whom I have worked since 
1939, to a new job as manager of their New 
York office at 420 Lexington Avenue; (2) 
attendance at the Technologv' Chib’s an¬ 
nual dinner in honor of President Compton, 
at which I was the only ’37 representative 
present and met only one Alumnus whom 
I knew; (3) picking up The Review as I 
left the office to catch the Old Greenwich 
express and reading the class notes on the 
wav home. My ordinarily dependable 
strength of resistance to all forms of cor¬ 
respondence failed in the face of this scries 
of events; so here I am. And to get my 
own statistics out of the way quickly: After 
one year in the Signal Corps (Thomason 
Act), Convair let me go to work for them 
as detail draftsman. I have been with their 
various divisions at Eli7.abcth City, Louis¬ 
ville, and Fort Worth during the war, first 
in engineering, then production, ending 
back in San Diego in sales, where I have 
been until this last move last month. I met 
Pan American Airways stewardess Louise 
Saunders of Te.xas at the National Aircraft 
Show last year, and we were married last 
Christmas. As much as I am sold on the 
comfortable living of Southern California, 
it feels good to be back in the stimulating 
climate of the East, and I am looking for¬ 
ward to renewing friendships with class¬ 
mates located here. 

“For news on classmates, I can make the 
following eontributions (all Course XVI): 
Frank Goddard, who left Convair before the 
war to join Glenn L. Martin in Baltimore, 
has left them to return to M.l.T. on what 
I believe is a military research fellowship. 
1 spent a week-end with Frank in Baltimore 
last summer. He was married last year to 
a lovely Baltimore girl. A1 Roshkind, who 
was a Glenn Martin projeet engineer until 
last year, now has one of the finest posi¬ 
tions of the Glass as chief engineer of the 
A. B. Dick Company (duplicating ma¬ 
chines) and lives in Chicago with his beauti¬ 
ful Baltimore wife, Pat, and two children. 
A1 Varrieur is chief service engineer at Mar¬ 
tin, has been there since school, and is still 
a bachelor, very confirmed. Bill Bergen, 
also, is still at Martin, but Jim Clifford left 
them a year or two ago to go into the boat 
business in Baltimore. Norm Robbins has 
always been with Convair, was chief of 
structures of out Fort Worth division the 
last I heard, is married {and has two small 
children]. 

Ted Gramse was with me out in San 
Diego before the war but left for Martin 
and later Republic and is now with the 
guided missile division of E'airchild and liv¬ 
ing in Huntington, Long Island, married, 
with two children. Pitkin is with Lockheed 
in Los Angeles (Burbank) and was presi¬ 
dent of the M.l.T. Club of Southern Cali¬ 
fornia when I saw him. Duane Wood, a 
Course VI man who found his way into 
aviation, is production manager of the Lock- 
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heed Aircraft Service Corporation in Bur¬ 
bank; he ran production tor their overseas 
base in Glasgow during the war, married, 
and has a cute little daughter. Francis X. 
(Ravclli) Maida (whom Lieutenant Bicher 
used to call ‘the missing Mr. Maida,’ al¬ 
ways absent from Signal Gorps code classes), 
worked for Bell Telephone for years; he is 
now starting his own electrical equipment 
manufacturing business. I saw him at his 
parents’ fann in Eatontown, N.J., a few 
weeks ago; he married his schooltime sweet 
heart, Georgic Taylor, and has the cutest 
little daughter, who rules the family. I saw 
George Rosen, who was visiting our plant 
in San Diego a few weeks ago; I forget 
whether he said he was with Pratt and Whit¬ 
ney or Curtiss and recall that A1 Hale is a 
sales engineer with Pratt and W'hituey in 
1 lartford. 

“I wonder where Dick Surbeck is now. 
And everr one I meet wonders whatever hap¬ 
pened to Ichiro J. I’akahashi, who seemed 
much too easygoing and good-natured to go 
back and design bombers to be used against 
his classmates (I wonder if he did). That’s 
all I can think of now. I hope some of it 
will be news to you and that it may help to 
stir a few' more Course XVI lads out of their 
lethargy, reverie, beer, or whatever they may 
be in.” 

Charles R. Kahn, Jr., writes us the follo.w- 
ing letter: “Inasmuch as the last dispatch 
had me recently married and still engineer 
officer on the U.S.S. Manila Bay, it’s about 
time for a recent release. I'lie enclosed 
clipping from the New York Times of Oc¬ 
tober 29 gives the data on our ‘first release,’ 
a son, Paul Wyant, named for his great- 
uncle. I’ve been out of the Navy and back 
in air conditioning since February, 1946, 
and am now doing sales engineering work 
with the Broadway Maintenance Corpora¬ 
tion, the Chiysler Airtemp dealers here in 
New York. We are sorry we had to miss 
the reunion, but give my regards to any of 
the fellows you sec.” 

Jane Phyllis Smith was married to Ed 
Hobson around November 30. He received 
his advanced management certificate from 
the Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration in 1946, served in the Army 
from 1941-1946, attaining the rank of lieu¬ 
tenant colonel, and was awarded the Legion 
of Merit and commendation ribbon. — 
Norma Cohen of NN'^aterbury, Conn., became 
the bride of Albert I. Blank on December 
16. Albert is a metallurgist at the Chase 
Brass and Copper Company in Waterbury. 
— Shirley Babbitt Haight became engaged 
a few weeks'ago to Arthur Barry. The bride- 
to-be attended West Virginia University and 
the University of Toronto and is a physio¬ 
therapist. Art, of course, is still with E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours and Company at their 
Belle, W.Va., plant. 

Walt Blake is now with the research prod¬ 
ucts development division of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., in Minneapolis, Minn., as assistant to 
the vice-president in this division. — T. Nor¬ 
man W'illcox was recently named manager of 
the methods and equipment laboratory of 
the General Electric Company’s plastics de¬ 
partment. Norman began in 1936 as a mem¬ 
ber of the student test course. He went to 
Pittsfield in 1938 upon his graduation from 
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the course in the engineering section, then 
to the Taunton works as a product engineer, 
then a year later back to Pittsfield in the 
methods and equipment laboratory. Norman 
has two sons.— Walter G. Regnery has been 
named general manager of the Joanna Cot¬ 
ton Mills Company of South Carolina. 

Van Buren N. Hansford of Pittsford, 

N. Y., recently purchased the Morley Ma¬ 
chinery ' Corporation, Rochester, N.Y., 
whieh manufactures special machinery. He 
served three years in the Na\y and for the 
last year and a half has been employed by 
the Wilmot Castle Company, Rochester. 
—- P. William Bakarian is now running a 
factory in Liverpool, England, and putting 
out 300 pressure cookers a week. 

Walter H. Sherry is now a professor of 
electrical engineering at the University of 
Buffalo and also a consulting engineer. Pro¬ 
fessor Sherry found that VI-A not only 
helped him to relate practical work with 
theory but also gave him insight into the 
importance of human relations. He says 
that he now realizes some of the advantages 
that Professor Schell’s boys have and could 
use.a bit more of that sort of training.— 
Maurice E. Bell of Walhonding, Ohio, was 
awarded the President’s certificate of merit 
by the Assistant Secretary of the Navy for 
Air, John L. Sullivan, on October 30 for 
his services as a member of the Operations 
Research Group under the sponsorship of 
M.I.T. Dr. Bell was cited for his outstand¬ 
ing contributions to the country’s war ef¬ 
fort. One of the original members of the 

O. R.G. and formerly assistant director of 
the group. Dr. Bell studied all phases of air 
attack techniques against submarines and 
nearly lost his life in a crash during some 
of the experimental work. His work resulted 
in a definite increase in the effectiveness in 
the use of low-level sights, rocket fire, and 
radar research equipment. —Gil Mott is now 
head of the processing department at the 
Bridgeport Brass Company.— Dick Young 
writes Walt Blake: “I had lunch in Detroit 
with the fellow who gave you a lovely cor¬ 
sage of rotten crab at the reunion.” We 
would guess Dick means Jerv Webb — w'ho 
else is the fish peddler of ’37? — Harry 
Goodwin informs us that he is now with the 
applied physics laboratory at Johns Hopkins 
and that his wife and new son will soon join 
him at their new home in Silver Spring, Md. 

All we need for this column is two or 
three letters with some news to make it 
worth while reading. We shall await the 
mailman’s dclugel And will all you purveyors 
of news please note your new assistant 
scribe’s new address in the signature below. 
— WiNTHROP A. Johns, General Secretary, 
34 Mali Drive, North Plainfield, N.J. Wal¬ 
ter T. Blake, Assistant Secretary’, Research 
and Products Development, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

1938 

Well, fellows, it won’t be long now until 
you’ll have the opportunity of greeting all 
your graying classmates at our 10th reunion. 
You’ll be surprised to see the fellow who 
used to work in the lab with you and is now 
the father of two cherubs — or at least the 
godfatherl You’ll want to talk over all the 
things you did together and what you’ve 


been up to since then. So send in your 
reservations today, if you haven’t already 
done so. Arrangements have now been made 
to hold our reunion at the Mayflower Hotel 
in Plymouth, beginning with dinner on 
Thursday, June 10, and continuing through 
breakfast on Saturday, June 12, which is 
Alumni Day. We can thus adjourn directly 
to the general festivities in Cambridge and 
Boston. The charges at the Mayflower will 
be approximately $23 a person. We hope 
that by the time you read this, you will have 
made your own plans to join the gang in 
Plymouth. 

In February, we had a small preliminary 
reunion in New York when 14 of us got 
together at a meeting of the M.I.T. Club of 
New York. Those present were Ed Bentley, 
Paul Black, Lou Bruneau, Joe d’Angelo, 
Jim Gilliss, Bert Grosselfinger, Ed Hadley, 
Harold James, Charlie King, Dale Morgan, 
Jack Phillips, John Rote, Bill Shamban, 
Fred Strassner, and Dave Wright. A follow¬ 
up beer party in April is planned, and we 
hope to double the number attending. 

Ed Hadley registered a complaint with 
the class notes (and who doesn’t have one!) 
that the announcements of two children 
in his family appeared in the ’05 notes but 
not in the ’38 notes. Well, now you know 
about them, and Ed will be glad to tell you 
the details at the reunion. Dave Wright is 
president of the Lake Tankers Corporation, 
operators of ships on inland waterways. 
Harold James is practicing patent law in 
New York, is married, and lives in the big 
city. Bill Shamban is with United States 
Industrial Chemicals in New York (when 
he isn’t at the Newark plant or commuting 
to one of their other plants). Ed Bentley 
has started a scientific instrument company 
(any kind of instrument, he says) and would 
be glad to make up anything in the way of 
optical, electrical, electronic, or other types 
of gadgets to meet your requirements. 

Because of a few complications (a third 
addition to the family, plus a series of sick¬ 
nesses and devotion to office duties), your 
Secretary has missed reporting for two 
months and so has some news to record, 
with apologies, that was received last fall. 
Fred Viles announces that he is now attend¬ 
ing Harvard for an Sc.D. degree — more 
povver to him! George Morel is located tem¬ 
porarily in Meadville, Pa., out of St. Louis, 
where he is normally located with the 
American Brake Shoe Company. He states 
that he is definitely planning to attend Re¬ 
union Ten. 

We had a very interesting and lengthy 
letter from Russ Coile and his wife. They 
are living at Virginia Beach, where Russ 
is doing some work with the Operations 
Evaluation Group in the office of the Chief 
of Naval Operations. He reports as follows: 
"The second week 1 was here, 1 went out 
for a two weeks’ cruise with a task force 
testing some new equipment. I was on an 
aircraft carrier for the first 10 days, and 
then 1 transferred at sea in a small boat to a 
cruiser for the rest of the trip. Our job is 
to help test equipment. . . . We devise ex¬ 
periments, analyze data, and write the re¬ 
ports.” Russ adds, “1 think Vem Lippitt 
is back now at Northwestern. 1 got a letter 
from Switzerland last year when he was on 


vacation from his Rhodes Scholarship in 
England. Fred Schmitt is reported to be 
purchasing chemicals for Merck and Com¬ 
pany at Rahway. N.J. Bob Landay is now at 
the Bell aircraft plant in Buffalo doing some 
guided missile work. Bill Whitmore is also 
in the Operations Evaluation Group of the 
Navy as a mathematician. He received his 
Ph.D. from California.” 

Tice Boissevain wrote last fall that he 
was touring North Carolina, inspecting gro¬ 
cery warehouses for Stop and Shop, Inc., 
for whom Tice works as assistant director of 
warehousing and transportation. Standard 
Oil Development of New Jersey is well 
stocked with ’38 men, we hear. Arnold 
Kaulakis is there, and goes home every night 
to his family consisting of a girl and twin 
boys. Olie Kangas, Chuck Jahnig, and Jack 
Phillips are also at the Development labs. 
Elmar Piel is with the New York office of 
the Barrett Company, manufacturers of coal 
tar chemicals. Although he left Technology 
after our junior year. Jack Robbins wanted 
to be remembered to all of you. He is with 
the Robbins Lumber Company in Pitman. 
N.J. 

Frank Atwater writes from New Britain, 
Conn.: “As for yours truly and better-half 
Marion, after a Bermuda wedding trip last 
spring, we settled down in our rambling, 
colonial house here atop Steele-Street hill. 
Needless to say, we’ve been most busy fixing 
our home to our liking. Gordon Hunt is 
no longer in this vicinity, having accepted a 
position with the Kingston Manufacturing 
Company. He lives in nearby Durham, 
where he and Betty have taken over a lovely 
old New England farmhouse. Howie and 
Edna Banzett are the proud parents of Rob¬ 
ert Bruce Banzett, who arrived on August 
16. Tony Smith has moved up the ladder 
at Stone and Webster’s Richmond office, 
where he recently assumed added supervisory 
duties. Joe Krenn is now product engineer 
with Fafnir Bearing Company and this year 
is secretary of the M.I.T. Club of Hart¬ 
ford.” 

And from Johnny Burke comes the follow¬ 
ing: “I have been in Pittsburgh for the last 
two years as branch manager of Cummins 
Diesel Engines, Inc., distributors of high¬ 
speed Cummins Diesels. We arc living just 
outside of Pittsburgh and have one daughter, 
10 months old. I ran into Fred Hurley 
early in the summer in Pittsburgh. Fred is 
a major in the Chemical Warfare Service 
and is now considering the possibility of 
entering the Regular Army as a career. I 
saw Carle McEvoy in Chicago last June. 
Carle is working for the Acme Steel Com¬ 
pany and has two children, a girl and a boy. 
Fred Hurley was being transferred to Chi¬ 
cago, and I told him to look up Carle. TTiey 
may have gotten together by this time.” 

King Coombs states that he is “thinking 
of making Reunion Ten this year,” and we 
hopo that by now those thoughts have crys¬ 
tallized to a definite plan, to be there. He 
is in Erie, Pa., and has probably by this 
time seen many of you in the neighborhood 
of Cleveland. Mat Wochos, as chief en¬ 
gineer of the Elgin National Watch Com¬ 
pany, Sapphire Products Division, has been 
going seven days a week but has hopes of 
seeing some of the fellows around Chicago. 
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He is at Aurora, Ill. 'l oiiy Smith [How docs 
he rate two mentions?] has made his plans 
to be in Boston in June, and we hopie he 
will make it. He also states that Curtiss Tor¬ 
rance became the father of Minni Ray Tor¬ 
rance on August 17. Curtiss and family 
now live in Arlington, Mass. He is with 
Charles T. Main and was transferred to Bos¬ 
ton last summer from Augusta. Ga. 

From Dick Vincens we learn that he 
“added a new son to his roster” on October 
11. Congratulations, Dick — and to Mrs. 
N'incensl We have heard from Paul Tillson 
several times; the latest is that he is going 
to law school five nights a week (and will 
continue until Januan', 1949) in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. Paul is with the patent law firm 
of Semmes, Keegin, Robinson and Semmes. 
He reports having seen Howard Schlansker 
in law school but not recently. 

If you haven’t ahead)’ done so. keep your 
seat and drop us a card for a reservation 
right now. We are going to have a big 
— Dai.e F. Morg.vn, General Secre- 
far\. Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Cor¬ 
poration. 30 East 42d Street, New York, 
X.Y. .Albert O. Wii.so.v, [r.. Acting As¬ 
sistant Secretary, 32 Bertwell Road, Lex¬ 
ington ”3. Mass. 

1940 

Montgomery Ward and Company has 
recently announced the appointment of Wil¬ 
lard L. Morrison, Jr., as co-ordinator of 
industrial design on the staff of Paul R. 
MacAlister, director of interior decoration 
and industrial design. Mr. Morrison will 
act as liaison and assistant to Mr. MacAlis- 
tcr in a new and all-inclusive program cover¬ 
ing the design of all Montgomeiy Ward 
merchandise. Mr. Morrison has supervised 
product development for the West Bend 
.Aluminum Company since 1940. He re¬ 
cently organized for them a postwar develop¬ 
ment department to co-ordinate all activi¬ 
ties relating to a wide diversification of new 
products ranging from aluminum and stain¬ 
less steel utensils to the styling of outboard 
motors. 

One of our class members whom many 
of you will recall, John H. Hollomon, won 
the 1947 Nobel Prize for his paper, “The 
Mechanical Equation of State,” which was 
published in Metals Technology of the 
.American Institute of Mining and Metal¬ 
lurgical Engineers. The prize is to be pre¬ 
sented at an early meeting of the institute, 
of which Mr. Hollomon is a junior member. 
Mr. Hollomon taught in the Harvard 
Graduate School of Engineering in 1941 
and 1942 and served as chief of the physical 
metallurgy section of the Watertown, Mass., 
Arsenal during the war. .At present he is 
directing research in physical metallurgy for 
the General Electric Company. He is the 
author of numerous papers on metallurgy 
and physics, and coauthor of a recently 
published book entitled Ferroys .Afetallurgi- 
cal Design. 

W. E. J. Hammond has joined the staff 
of the Air Preheater Corporation, as an¬ 
nounced by the president of tliat corporation 
recently. Mr. Hammond was previously 
associated with Gibbs and Cox, naval archi¬ 
tects, and for the past few years he has been 
chief of the engineering, scientific and elec¬ 


trical branch of the design division of the 
Maritime Commission. 

John R. Pellam was awarded the Presi¬ 
dent's Certificate of Merit by the Secretary 
of the Navy, John L. Sullivan, for his serv¬ 
ices as a member of the Operations Re¬ 
search Group of the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development. This award 
was made during the later part of 1947. Dr. 
Pellam was cited for his assistance in the 
solution of tactical problems connected with 
submarine and antisubmarine warfare, suc¬ 
cessfully predicting the behavior of U-boats 
attempting transit of the Strait of Gibraltar. 
He assisted directly in the development of 
aircraft patrol tactics and the layout of 
search courses designed to detect enemy sub¬ 
marines entering the Mediterranean Sea. 
.As a result, two submarines were sunk after 
detection by aircraft engaged in carrying out 
these patrols, which to a large extent forced 
the enemy to abandon the use of the Strait. 

G. M. Phannemiller, a captain in the 
Coast Guard, who obtained his master’s 
degree as a member of our Class, is now 
heading the division of the Third Coast 
Guard District as chief engineer. — Jay 
Zeamer, a power engineer at Pratt and Whit¬ 
ney Aircraft Division of the United Aircraft 
Corporation, has been elected commander of 
the Air Service Post, American Legion of 
New York. 

Late in the fall of last year, Mrs. A. A. 
Giddings and Robert Schilling Harper were 
married in New York. Helen Wilson Remy 
and Richard Winfield Cobcan were married 
shortly after Christmas. The announcement 
of the engagement of Judy Maiidell to John 
L. Danforth was made at the beginning of 
the year. — H. Garrett Wright, Genera) 
Secretary, Garrett Construction Company, 
P.O. Box 629, Springfield, Mo. Thomas 
F. Creamer, Assistant Secretary, 6 Berkley 
Road, Scarsdale, N.Y. 

1941 

H. Gordon Poole has left the Bureau of 
Mines and the Pacific Bridge Company and 
is now associate professor of mineral dress¬ 
ing at tlie school of mineral engineering of 
the University of Washington in Seattle. 
Bob Mayer has been appointed assistant to 
the division engineer in the aeronautics and 
marine engineering group of General Elec¬ 
tric’s Schenectady Works. Northrop Browm 
has recently been elected a national coun¬ 
cilor for the Kanawha Valley section of the 
American Chemical Society for the current 
season. Northrop works for E. 1. du Pont 
de Nemours and Company at Belle, W.Va., 
and lives in Charleston. 

Johan Andersen writes as follows: “While 
in Cleveland, I saw Bill Folberth, Carl 
Goodwin, Larry Turnock, Val deOlloqui 
’40, and Bill Taylor ’40. Folberth is now 
in charge of manufacturing at a wire goods 
fabricating shop in Gleveland called Gole- 
man-Pettersen Corporation. He showed me 
through, and it was very interesting. Bill 
has two children. Carl Goodwin is still with 
Alcoa in their laboratories in Cleveland and 
seems to be very happy and doing well. He 
is married to Bill Folberth’s sister, you know, 
and has two children. Ihe ‘Beaver’ (Tur¬ 
nock) is also father of two and is st31 in 
law school, bearing up well under a heavy 
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studv load. I he.ird that Howie Morrison 
is now working for Linde .Air Products in 
Chicago — having transferred from a Du 
Pont plant in Wisconsin.” [The Alumni 
Office thinks Morrison is with the Oxweld 
Railroad Semce Company in New York.] 

When last heard from. Bill McKenney 
was with William T. Crowther and Son 
and living in Wellesley Hills, married, with 
two children. Rog Finch, Assistant Profes¬ 
sor of Textile Technology at M.I.T., is 
living in Weymouth, married, with three 
children. Bill Bowes is engaged in research 
work with the basic nitrogen group at the 
.American Cyanamid Company; he is at¬ 
tending Brooklyn Polytechnic at nights and 
lives in Stamford, married, with one child. 
Martin Mann, with the Popular Science 
Publishing Company in New York City, 
lives in Dover, N.J., married, with one 
child. Pete Gilmer of the Bell Telephone 
Labs in New York, is married and has one 
child. Leona Norman as at the Massachu¬ 
setts Memorial Hospital. She was graduated 
from the Boston University school of medi¬ 
cine in 1944 and interned at the Boston City 
and Massachusetts Memorial hospitals. She 
lives in Malden. Barbara Laven Goldberg 
spent several years in textile consulting work; 
she is now married, has one child, and lives 
in San Francisco. 

Ted Walkowicz is studying for his doc¬ 
torate at Technology under Air Force spon¬ 
sorship. John Mullen, who spent four years 
with General Electric on aircraft electrical 
equipment and two years with the Tagliabuc 
instrument company, is now with Porter 
Instrument. Bob Meier was with the War 
Production Board during hostilities, then 
served as development engineer in aircraft 
hydraulics at Vickers, Inc.; at present, he 
has organized his own concern in Detroit to 
distribute brass and copper mill products in 
Michigan. Bob Bailey is with Eastern Air¬ 
lines at La Guardia Field after four years 
with Panagra in Buenos Aires, Argentina, as 
a weather forecaster; he is married and has 
one child. Don Scarff was with General 
Electric in Schenectady until early 1946, 
when he transferred to Boston with the 
same outfit; he is married and has one child. 
Bill Welch is with the Oxford Paper Com¬ 
pany at Rumford, Maine, married, with two 
children. He lives in Dixficld. Dick Lazarus 
is with the G.M.G. Paint Company in San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Engagement releases concern Elinor Fei- 
well and Stan Jarrow (Vassar and Columbia 
versus M.I.T.), whose wedding will take 
place early this spring. Theresa Galoti 
(Montclair State Teachers) is engaged to 
Frank Filippone. 

Chick Kane ’24 tells us that a number 
of requests have been received by his office 
from Alumni desiring back copies of “Tech¬ 
nique.” Checking with Technique manage¬ 
ment, he has found that an ample supply of 
'41 Technique, as well as other back num¬ 
bers, are available at a uniform price of $4.00 
a copy. If you are at all interested, write to 
Technique, Walker Memorial, M.I.T., Cam¬ 
bridge 39, Mass. 

With regret we announce the death on 
September 6 of Alejandro Melchor of our 
Class, a colonel in the Philippine Army, at 
Camp Murphy, Quezon City, P.l. — Stan- 
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LEY Backer, General Secretary, 101 Provi¬ 
dence Road, Primos, Pa. Johan Andersen, 
Assistant Secretary, Saddle Hill Farm, Hop- 
kinton. Mass. 

1942 

Before we really get started with the 
“news” this month, 1 should like to explain 
why some of the wedding announcements, 
engagements, and other events are reported 
in this column so long after they hare ac¬ 
tually occurred. The column has to be writ¬ 
ten about a month and a half before The 
Review goes to press. Tire clippings and 
letters I receive are between a few days and 
a month or two old. Accordingly, when you 
fellows read the class notes, you must re¬ 
member that the stuff you are reading is not 
really up-to-date but has been filtering 
through various channels for a length of one, 
two, or even three months. 

We have some interesting letters this 
month. Hawk Shaw wrote his history, some 
of which has already appeared in this col¬ 
umn. Quoting from his letter: “. . . After 
graduation, 1 snatched an M.D, degree from 
Harvard Medical School (any comparison 
with that school up the river is completely 
unjustified) and completed a surgical in¬ 
ternship at the Massachusetts General Hos¬ 
pital. I then found myself automatically in 
the Army and stationed at the Aero Medical 
Laboratory at Wright Field, where I have 
been for the past two years. I find the work 
very interesting and my Technology back¬ 
ground extremely useful. I get a little scared 
sometimes. This lab is sort of a Testing 
Materials lab where they use human beings 
instead of concrete piles. It’s a perfectly 
straightforward matter to set up an experi¬ 
ment, but when it comes to looking for a 
test subject, one finds oneself looking at 
the tips of a lot of index fingers. 'Tliis May, 
I expect to complete my work here and re¬ 
turn to the Mass General to renew my ac¬ 
quaintance with clinical surgery. In the 
above described intcrsal. I begat two sons, to 
my increasing joy. If any of the boys like 
Carl Jealous care to drop around. I’d be glad 
to give them a few pointers. The only other 
’42 man I’ve seen here is Dick Gibson, who 
is teaching the e.m.f.’s to a bunch of fly 
boys at the Air Institute of Technology here. 
He has a very fine w4fe who recently pre¬ 
sented him with a sou and heir.” — I guess 
Hawk will be showing up in the office in a 
few months, and then we can get some more 
news out of him. 

Curtis Buford, after marrying Barbara An¬ 
derson of Seattle last spring, worked in Cleve¬ 
land for the New York Central. He is now 
in New York to process moving and has re¬ 
cently been appointed assistant to F. J. 
Jerome, who is vice president in charge of 
operations and maintenance. 

Warren Kaye wrote an interesting letter, 
from which the following is taken: “As one 
who has been only moderately successful and 
wants to brag about it, I submit the follow¬ 
ing rdsumd of the year A.G. (after gradua¬ 
tion). I entered upon extended active duty 
May 8, 1942, with others of the Chemical 
Warfare R.O.T.C. class, such as Felix De- 
Leo, Louis lacobacci. Bill Kellogg, et al. 
After 18 months in the States, I was shipped 
overseas to New Guinea, joined Head¬ 


quarters, V Fighter Command, as a member 
of the special staff, participated in the Leyte 
invasion of the Philippines, and left for the 
States from Okinawa on November 10, 
1945. I accepted a reserve commission as 
major, went to work two years ago for the 
Sulphide Ore Process Company in Vermont, 
engaged in research and development in 
connection with the utilization of low-grade 
ores in the production of electrolytic iron 
and copper in powdered and sheet form. 
Last December 1, I accepted a position as 
staff metallurgist with the University of 
Vermont in extension of the same work for 
the state development commission. My 
daughter Carolyn was joined by her sister, 
Diana, on last October 21. My wife is the 
former Maty Deyermond of Andover and 
Simmons.” 

Dan Hulett writes as follows: “Ralph and 
Kay Kelly have done it again! A daughter, 
Marcia, rvas born to them on January 16, 
and even Ralph is doing fine. ’This makes 
the second offspring. ’The first, Arthur 
(named after Art Power), was bom two 
years ago. I have just had a letter from Al¬ 
bert Van der Kloot. He is still at home in 
Chicago and is working for the technical in¬ 
stitute of the Independent Biscuit Manu¬ 
facturers Company, a consulting lab for the 
industry. ’The big news in his life is his 
pending wedding.” 

I am sure that all the readers of this 
column appreciate the above letters. I hope 
that more members of the Class will find 
time to write to me. 

Clifford C. Tippit, formerly a methods 
supervisor with the Reliance Electric and 
Engineering Company, has become manager 
of a newly created order and planning de¬ 
partment in the same company. Ragnvald 
Maartmann-Moe, Jr., is working for the 
government as a radar expert at Horten, the 
Annapolis of Norway. 

We have the following hst of classmates 
(some of whom have appeared here before) 
who are engaged: Art Power, Clyde Hay¬ 
ward, Hans Aschaffenburg, Wilfred Adey, 
and Wallace Murray. Members of ’42 lately 
married are these: Tom Crowley, Warren 
Loud, George Saathoff, William Keyes, Bill 
Foley, and Jack Wells. — John W. Sheetz, 
Acting Secretary, Room 3-108, M.I.T., Cam¬ 
bridge 39, Mass. 

1943 

As you read these notes, the 1943 fifth 
reunion planned this year to coincide with 
the commencement week program at the 
Institute, is now about two months away. A 
dinner will be held on Friday, June 11, 
which is the evening before Alumni Day. 
.\s I write, the details of the dinner have 
not been decided because we are waiting for 
your comments on the reply section of the 
double postal card which was mailed this 
week. If you haven’t sent that back yet, 
how about doing it now? 

Steven Heller has sent in a few details 
of interest. He noted that he married the 
former Betty McArthur on September 20. 
Betty is a Radcliffe graduate, and now the 
Heller’s call 4248 Nelson Street, Chicago, 
home. He says also that he saw Waldo 
Davis in Rochester, N.Y. Waldo is with 
the Eastman Kodak Company, and he and 


Kay were joined by young Glenn Davis on 
November 17. Steve says he exjjects to be 
in Boston on June 23. Can’t you make it 
about two weeks earlier, Steve, and come 
to the reunion on the 11th? 

Two other items have come to hand. One 
is from Professor Locke ’96, who says 
that Frank Bowdish is leaving Duluth to go 
to the University of Kansas, where he has 
been appointed professor of mining en¬ 
gineering. He expects to teach mineral 
dressing. Apparently, the mining school al 
Kansas is being expanded. Bernard Dale 
provides the second item. He spent 11 days 
this December at Stowe, Vt., in Smuggler’s 
Notch, where he enjoyed a lot of skiing. He 
has recently joined the Pennsylvania Grade 
Crude Oil Association as a field production 
research engineer. He is located in Brad¬ 
ford, Pa. 

We have a clipping from the Lawrence, 
Mass., Sun informing us that Majorie Marie 
Lenane’s parents have announced her en¬ 
gagement to Chris Matthew. Majorie was 
graduated from the Fay School in Boston, 
and as you probably know, Chris is with Ar¬ 
thur D. Little in Cambridge. From East Or¬ 
ange comes news that William Seitz, Jr., and 
Ann Cleveland Driggs are engaged. Bill 
did part of his undergraduate work at Ken¬ 
yon College, Ohio, and later was with the 
Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation. 
At present he is back at school again at Bex¬ 
ley Hall, Gambier, Ohio, preparing for the 
Episcopal ministry. Mr. and Mrs. Wallace 
M. Ross have announced the engagement 
of their daughter, Ruth, to Bob Reebie. 
Ruth was graduated from Colby in 1944, 
and Bob, after discharge from the Army Air 
Forces, has been working on a B.S. in Busi¬ 
ness Administration at M.I.T. His gradua¬ 
tion and the wedding were planned for 
February. We have news also that Edward 
Kane and Doris Norman Peterson of Wau¬ 
kegan, Ill., are engaged. The bride is a 
graduate of Mount Ilolyoke College; the 
groom did his undergraduate work at Union 
College and came to Tech for his doctorate 
in Chemistry. Both are now with du Pont 
in Wilmington, Del. 

The wedding of Art Perlmutter and the 
former Ruth Jacobs took place on December 
25 in New York at the Starlight Roof in the 
Waldorf-Astoria. The bride is a student 
at New York University. This couple spent 
their honeymoon in Flavana, Cuba. Nancy 
Drew and Benjamin C. Muzzey were mar¬ 
ried in Dedham, Mass. ’The wedding was 
held in Nancy’s home on January 12. The 
Muzzeys went to New Hampshire on their 
wedding trip and will make their home in 
Franconia. Nancy is a graduate of Smith 
College. February 11 was the day and Mur¬ 
freesboro, 'Penn., the place for the wedding 
of Jim Spitz and the former Elizabeth Parks, 
who is a graduate of the Moore Institute 
in Philadelphia. This couple will be at 
home in Oakdale, La. 

Ray Richards and Tom Dyer both say 
they’ll be in Cambridge on June 11, and 
waiting for the 1943 fifth reunion dinner. 
How about it? Will you be there too? — 
Clinton C. Kemp, General Secretary, Bar¬ 
rington Court, 988 Memorial Drive, Cam¬ 
bridge 38, Mass. 
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A letter from Dave Jealous tells of his 
activities at Schenectady, N.Y., with Gen¬ 
eral Electric. He is in the test lab along 
w'ith Will Rodenian. Paul Heilman has re¬ 
cently transferred to Bloomfield, N.J., with 
G.E. Bruce Benepe is with the Leacock and 
Company, Inc., in New York City. Tom 
Carmody is also in New York with the Car¬ 
bide and Carbon Chemical Corporation. 
Ted Gawain is in Trenton, N.J., with the 
De Laval Steam Turbine Company. 

Bob Wood married Alison Carr on Feb¬ 
ruary 7, in Ossining, N.Y. Bob was gradu¬ 
ated from Tech last February in Civil En¬ 
gineering. Jay Kogan is engaged to Rita 
Cohn of Detroit. She is a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin and a member of 
the Phi Sigma Sigma Sorority. Ben Gold¬ 
berg of Brookline, Mass., is engaged to Shir¬ 
ley Weinberger of Dorchester. She attended 
Northeastern Law School and is a member 
of the Massachusetts bar. During the war 
Shirley was with the Waves for two years. 
Ben was overseas as an officer with the In¬ 
fantry. Alan Rose is to marry Elizabeth 
Zentgraf, a graduate of New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Upper Montclair, N.J. 
Alan is a member of Theta Chi Fraternity 
and is employed by the Cross Company of 
Detroit. He served two and a half years in 
the Signal Corps in the European theater. 
Jolin Hoopes has married Marjorie Twombly 
of Wilmington, Del. Marjorie is a graduate 
of Simmons College. John did graduate 
work at 7’cchnology and Columbia and is 
now an instructor in chemical engineering 
at Columbia. 

Wendell Peacock of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
who received his Ph.D. degree in Physics, is 
featured at some length in an illustrated ar¬ 
ticle, “Business in Isotopes,” published in 
the December issue of Fortune. He is a 
specialist in combining radioactive isotopes 
with drugs and other chemicals so that they 
may be used as tracers in studying diseases 
and possibly in developing new industrial 
controls. Dr. Peacock is working for the 
Clinton laboratories at Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

The latest addresses show Ed Chapin to 
be in Clevelaild, Ohio; John Chisholm on 
the staff at Tech; Dick Cotchett, in Menlo 
Park, Calif.; Nicholas Grant on the staff 
at Tech; Jerauld Johnson, in North Holly¬ 
wood, Galif.; Ben Pritchard, at the University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor; George Rosen¬ 
blatt, in San Francisco, Calif.; Bill Stewart, 
U.S.S. Wisconsin, in care of Fleet Post Of¬ 
fice, San Francisco, Calif.; and Harry Turner, 
in Baltimore, Md. — William B. Scott, 
General Secretary, Mellon Hall C-41, Harv¬ 
ard Business School, Boston 63, Mass. Mal¬ 
colm G. Kispert, Assistant Secretary, 
M.I.T., Room 3-243, Cambridge 39, Mass. 


1947 

It gives me great pleasure to convey the 
news to all of you that hvo of our class¬ 
mates are now eligible for the “blessed 
event” department. The honor of being 
first to win the diaper sweepstakes goes to 
Jim Phillips, whose wife, Janie, gave birth 
to a son on Monday, December 1. I bumped 
into Jim at the annual banquet of The 
Tech early in January, which he attended 
in his official capacity of assistant to the 
Dean of Students; and he looked every inch 
the proud papa. He informed me that his 
offspring was christened James Lee, Jr., and 
that both mother and child were fine. Jim 
and Janie are living at 13 Westgate. 

Pete and Bobbye Portmann followed the 
Phillipses by 13 days. Upon returning from 
the Christmas recess, I received a birth an¬ 
nouncement from Pete, bearing the glad 
tidings that Bruce Martin was born on Sun¬ 
day, December 14. A letter followed shortly 
after, from which I quote: “Things have 
been keeping both Bobbye and me pretty 
busy. The new young man is a lot of fun, 
but he needs plenty of attention. . . . Bob¬ 
bye says he looks like me — pity the poor 
little guy — to be born looking like a Tech 
man. ... Just to let you know what goes 
on with us down here 1 will give you a quick 
rdsumd. I am working for the Navy at the 
Research Lab here in Washington and am 
connected with Dr. VanAtta’s group, which 
is doing antenna research. Van was for¬ 
merly on the Physics staff at Tech and is 
one swell egg to work for. ... As a side 
line, I am doing some graduate work at 
the University of Maryland and hope some¬ 
day to get an M.A. in mathematics. . . .” 
Many of you will remember Mrs. Portmann 
— Bobbye — as the friendly young lady who 
was so helpful to us with our “Technique” 
biographies, last year. The Portmanns’ ad¬ 
dress is 4706 Nichols Avenue, Southwest, 
Washington 20, D.C. 

After my inquiries, Pete was kind enough 
to supply, some information on the where¬ 
abouts and doings of Johnny Contegni and 
continues in his letter: “Johnny went to 
work for a large construction company after 
he left Tech. . . . w'as just recently trans¬ 
ferred here by his company. He tells me 
he is planning to take some courses at one 
of the local universities next semester.” 

Burt Kahn was. also at The Tech’s din¬ 
ner sponging a free meal along with your 
Secretary. He had just returned from a few 
months out in the field at the Bangor, Par- 
lin, and Buffalo stations of the School of 
Chemical Engineering Practice and was 
back in the fold for a month’s design course 
and his thesis. Others who are with him 
are Rudy Carl, Hank Sandler, Norm Green- 
man, George Sweeney, and John Kellett. 


Three of our Boston classmates — Hal 
Brown, Lcn Croan, and Hal Simmons-— 
are now employed by John Deere and Com¬ 
pany, of Moline, Ill. Hal Brown and Len 
are with the metallurgical staff; Hal Sim¬ 
mons is concerned with foundry engineering 
and metallurgy. Two other metallurgists. 
Bob Kamm and Bernard Cullity, hav'c ac¬ 
cepted teaching positions at opposite ends 
of the globe. Bob is now in Australia as a 
senior lecturer in physical metallurgy at Mel¬ 
bourne University, while Bernard is engaged 
in research in physical metallurgy at the 
Centre de Recherches Mctallurgiques of the 
Ecole des Mines in Paris. Bob Danner has a 
position with the United Shoe Machinery 
Corporation and is living in Beverly. 

Engagement announcements are down to 
a bare trickle, but I’m happy to report those 
I’ve received. Len Harris, now an executive 
of the American Steam Laundry, will wed 
Nancy Jane Cohn of South Orange, N.J., in 
June. The engagement of Judith Rosen¬ 
baum of West Hartford, Conn., to Hal 
Brodsky was announced not long ago. Hal 
is at present employed as a metallurgical 
engineer with the Fafnir Bearing Company 
of New Britain. Two of our fellow students 
in the Aeronautical Engineering graduate 
department are planning June marriages. Bob 
Stevenson is engaged to Barbara Miller of 
Wakefield, Mass., and plans to return to ac¬ 
tive duty with the U.S. Air Forces upon 
receipt of his degree in June. Ginny Fer¬ 
guson has accepted Bob Hildebrand’s ring 
and spent the Christmas vacation with Bob 
and his family in Wilmette, III. Early in 
January, Ginny’s parents gave her a surprise 
party at their Lexington home, which I at¬ 
tended together with Jack Kiefer, Hilde’s old 
Tech Show cronic, to give what moral sup¬ 
port we could to the lucky man. 

Jack Rizika, back at the Institute after a 
session up at Harvard, wanted one and all 
to know of the marriage of his good friend. 
Gabby Ploen, which took place some time 
ago. Jack supplied me with the complete 
newspaper account of the event from the 
Milton Record, to be sure that Td have all 
the facts straight. Gabby wed Margaret 
Josephine Scholtes of Milton last October 
and is now back at 'Technology working as 
a research chemist for the Division of In¬ 
dustrial Cooperation. The newlyweds are 
living at 1089 Beacon Street in Boston. 

As always, 1 shall be most happy to receive 
letters from any of you and to relay the 
good word to our classmates; so, how about 
it? — Claude W. Brenner, General Sec¬ 
retary, The Graduate House, M.I.T., Cam¬ 
bridge 39, Mass. 
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. . . traveled 1,448,864 miles 


The 18-inch, 5-pIy Manhattan Transmission Belt 
pictured here was held in storage over 4 years, 
followed by 22 years of actual service. It oper¬ 
ated a line shaft in the machine shop of the Hunt¬ 
ington and Broad Top Mountain Railroad and 
Coal Company. This drive is nearly vertical 
which means that a higher than normal belt ten¬ 
sion had to be maintained to prevent slip. 


We quote directly from a letter from Mr. F. E. Steele, Superintendent: 

“It is my personal opinion that this is a remarkable service for a belt of this type when we 
take into consideration the fact that drive pulley was 14 inches in diameter. This within itself 
would throw considerable strain on a belt of this widtli and weight, also with a speed of 
appro.ximately 2,383 feet per minute. During this period of operation we had no trouble what¬ 
soever and at all times the belt worked very satisfactorily.” 


A lacer accident finally ended its careei . 

“Should this accident not have happened, the belt would still be in sersnee and doing a good job.” 

This is one of many case histories to which Manhattan can point for proof of Workman¬ 
ship and Quality Materials . . . reasons why Manhattan has long been famous for its belts. 
Whatever the job, there’s a Manhattan Belt that will lower your costs, too. 


A SINGLE SOURCE for a COMPLETE BELTING LINE 


Manhattan offers a range of' four driving tension sur¬ 
faces on rubber transmission belts. Also Endless Cord, 
Non-Spark, Oil-Proof and Acid-Proof constructions. 
Belts can be factory-made etuiless or field vulcanized 


by the Cotulor-Weld method. All Manfuittun endless 
belts have the patented Extensible-Tip outer-ply 
splice which prolongs belt life considerably. Litera¬ 
ture on reyuek. 



Raybestos-Manhattan me. 


% 
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MANHATTAN RUBBER DIVISION PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


Thomos H. Boyd, '23 


Wilder E. Perkins, *25 


Charles P. McHugh, '26 


Daniel J. Hanlon, '37 


Albert W. Beucker, '40 















NEW AUDIO and SUPERSONIC OSCILLATOR 
with Low Distortion • Uniform Output • High Stability 

THIS^new wide-range, continuously adjustable oscillator was designed to fill a need for 
an instrument for laboratory measurements of gain, distortion, impedance and fre¬ 
quency response at frequencies well above the audio range. 

With a single dial and four push-button-controlled multipliers, the Type 1302-A Os¬ 
cillator covers the range of 10 to 100,000 cycles. Because of its wide frequency range 
and flat output this oscillator is particularly suited to taking frequency response charac¬ 
teristics on amplifiers, telephone lines, filters and other such circuit elements. 

FEATURES 

• WIDE FREQUENCY RANGE — 10 to 100,000 cycles — 180-degree ro¬ 

tation of dial covers the 10 to 100-cycle decade — panel push buttons 
add in decade steps 

• ACCURATE CALIBRATION — adjusted within (i 1>^% + 0.2 cycle 

• LOW DISTORTION — less than 1% at any frequency 

• SMALL FREQUENCY DRIFT — less than 1% in first 10 minutes; less 

than 0.2% per hour afterwards 

• FREQUENCY DRIFT CONSTANT PERCENTAGE OF OPERATING FRE¬ 

QUENCY — particularly helpful with bridge measurements at low 
frequencies 

• CONSTANT OUTPUT VOLTAGE — within j^l.O db over whole range; 

20 volts open circuit on 5,000-ohm output, 10 volts on 600 ohm 

• STABILIZED SUPPLY — compensated for transient line voltage surges 

and average line voltage variations between 105 and 125 (210 and 
2 50) volts 

• VARIABLE CONDENSER FREQUENCY CONTROL — avoiding contact 

difficulties often found in variable resistance control 

• TWO SEPARATE OUTPUT CIRCUITS — balanced 600 ohm and unbal¬ 

anced 5,000 ohm 

TYPE 1302-A OSCILLATOR • • • $365.00 
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